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Dr Joseph Butler, a prelate of the most 
distinguished character and abilities, was born 
at Wantage, in Berkshire, in the year 1692. 
His fatlier, Mr Thomas Butler, who was a 
substantial and reputable shopkeeper in that 
town, observing in his son Joseph* an excel- 
lent genius and inclination for learning, deter- 
mined to educate him for the niinistry, among 
the Protestant dissenters of the presbyterian 
denomination. For this purpose, after he Had 
gone through a proper course of grammatical 
literature, at the free-rgrammar school of his 
native place, under the care of the Rev. Mr 
Philip Barton, a clergyman of the church of 
England, he was sent to a dissenting academy, 
then kept at Gloucester, but which was soon 
afterwards removed to Tewkesbury. The 

* He was the youngest of eight children. 
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principal^ tutor of this academy was Mr Jones, 
a man of uncommon abiUties and knowledge, 
who had the honour of training up several scho- 
lars, who became of great eminence, both in 
the established church and among the dissen- 
ters. At Tewkesbury IVfr Butler made an ex- 
traordinary progress in the study of divinity ; 
of which he gave a remarkable proo^ in the 
letters addressed by him, while he resided at 
Tewkesbury, to Dr Samuel Clarke, laying be- 
fore him the doubts that had arisen in his 
mind, concerning the conclusiveness pf some 
arguments in the Doctor^s 4^mo|istratipil' of 
the being and attril^utes of Crod- Tbe $? st ^f 
these letters was dated the 4tfcNpv^mb^ 1715; 
and the sagacity and depth of thought displfty^ 
ed in it, immediately eaifited Dr Qarfee's par- 
ticular notice. Xbis cottdescenaiQn encQitiraged: 
Mr Butler to address the Doctor ftg»in upoti 
the sam? subject, which likewise was ajayswered 
by him ; and the correspondence beisg carried 
on in three other letters, the whole w»s aiwex^ 
ed to the celebrated treatise before mentioned, 
and the colleetkin has' bew retained in all tjw 
jsfubsequent editions of that work. The man- 
agement of this correspondence wj|s .entrusted 
by Mr Butler to his friend and fellow-pupil^ 
Mr Seeker, who, in order to conceal the afiair, 
undertook to convey the tetters to the post- 
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office at Gloucester,, and to bring buck Dr 
Clarice's anfinfrers. Wheh Mr Butler's name 
wais discovered to the Doctor, the caiulour, 
nuydesty, and good sense, with which he had 
written, immediately procured him the friend- 
ship of that eminent and excdlent man. Our^ 
yomng student was not, however^ during his 
oonlmxiance at Tewkesbury, solely employed in 
metaphysical speculations and inquiries. An- 
other sul]^60t of his serious consideration was, 
4lie propriety of his becoming a dissenjtiiig 
mimstor. Accordingly, he entered into an 
examinaAion of the principles of non-confor«» 
mity ; the result of which was, such a dissar 
lifi&ction with th^n, as determined him to 
Gonfdrtti to the established churdi« This in* 
tention was, at first, disagreeable to his father, 
who endeavoved to divert him from his pur- 
pose ; and, with that view, called in the assist- 
ance of some eminent presbyterian divines ; 
but finding his son's resolution to be fixed, he 
at length suffered him to be removed to Ox- 
ford, « where he was admitted a commoner of 
Qriel^llege, on the 17th March 1714 At 
what time he took orders doth not appear^ nor 
who the bishop was by whom he was ordain- 
ed ; bat it is tertain that he entered into the 
dmrch soon after his admission at Oxford,' if it 
be true, as is ft.sserted, that he sometimes assist- 
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ed Mr £dward Talbot in the divine service^ at 
his living of Hendred, near Wantage. With 
this gentleman, who was the second son of Dr 
William Talbot, successively bishop of Oxford, 
Salisbury, and Durham, Mr Butler formed an 
intimate friendship at Oriel-college ; which 
friendship laid the foundation of all his subse*- 
quent preferments, and procured for him a 
very honourable situation, when he was only 
twenty-six years of age. For it was in 1,718. 
that, at the recommendation of Mr Talbot, in 
conjunction with that of Dr Clarke, he was ap^. 
pointed by Sir Joseph Jekyli to be preacher 
at the Bolls. This was three years before he 
had taken any degree at the university, whoe 
lie did not go out bachelor of law till the 10th 
June 1721, which, however, was as soon as 
that degree qould suitably be conferred upon 
him. Mr Butler continued at the Bolls till 
1726; in the beginning of which year he pub- 
lished, in one volume octavo, " Fifteen Ser- 
mons preached at that Chapel.'* In the 
meanwhile, by the patronage of Dr Talbot, 
bishop of Durham, to whose notice he had 
been recommended (together with Mr Benson 
and Mr Seeker) by Mr Edward Talbot, on 
his death-bed, our author had been presented 
first to the rectory of Hattghton, near I>ar-» 
lington, and afterwards to that of Stanhope, 
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in the same diocese* The benefice of Haugh- 
tdn was given to him in 1722, and that of 
Stanhope in 1725- At Haughton there was 
a necessity for rebuilding a great part of the 
parsonage-house, and Mr Butler had neither 
money nor talents for that work* Mr Seeker, 
therefore, who had always the interest of his 
friends at heart, and acquired a very consider- 
ble influence with Bishop Talbot, persuaded 
that prelate to give Mr Butler, in exchange 
for Haughton, the rectory of Stanhope, which 
was not only free from any such incumbrance, 
but was likewise of much isuperior value, being 
indeed one of the richest parsonages in Erig- ^ 
land* Whilst our author continued preacher 
at the Rolls-chapel, he divided his tinie be- 
tween his duty In town and country ; but when 
he quitted the Rolls, he resided, during seven 
years, wholly at Stanhope, in the conscientious 
discharge of every obligation appertaining to a 
good parish priest- This retirement, however, 
was too solitary for his disposition, which had 
in it- a natural cast of gloominess. And 
though his recliise hours were by no means 
lost, either to private improvement or public 
utility, yet he felt at times, very painfully, the 
want of that select society of friends to which 
he had been accustomed, and which could in- 
spire hiift with the greatest cheerfulness. Mr 
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Seeker^ therefore, who knew this, was ex- 
tremely anxious tON draw him out into a m($re 
active and conspicuous scene, and omitted no 
opportunity of expressing this desire to such as^ 
he thought capable of promoting it Having 
himself been appointed king's chaplain in 1792,^ 
he took occasion, in a conversation which he 
had the honour of holdii^ with Quera Caroline^ 
to mention to her his friend Mr Butter. The 
queen said she thought he had been dead.^ Mr 
^ Seeker assured her he was not. Yet, her 
Majesty afterwards asked Archbishop Biaek^ 
bum if he was not dead ; his answer was^ 
' ** Noy madam ; but he is buried/* Mf Sec-* 
ker continuing his purpose of endeavouring td 
bring his friend out of his retirement, fbund 
m^ins, upon Mr Charles Tajbofs being made 
lord-chancellor, to have Mr Butler recom- 
mended to him for his chaplain.. His lordship 
accepted, and sent for him ; and this promo-^ 
tion calling him to town, he took Oxford in 
his way, and was .admitted there to the degree 
of doctor ofl law, on the 8th December 1733* 
The lord-chancellor, who gave him also a pre^ 
bend in the church of Rochester, had consented 
that he should reside at his parish of Stanhope 
one half of the year. • 

Dr Butler being thus brought back into the 
world, his merit and his talents soon introduced 
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him lo partietilar noticfe, and paved the way 
for his rishig to those liigh dignities x^hich he 
ftftematds enjoyed. Ih 1736 he was appoint- 
ed cl»k of the closet to queen Caroline ; and, 
in the same year, he presented to her Majesty 
fi copy of his excellent treatise, entitled, ^ Thi 
Ansdogy 6f lieli^oh, Natitfal and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course o{ Nature/'^ 
His atfetidance upon his royal mistress, by her 
especial conmtemd, was from seven to nine in 
the evening every day : and though this particu- 
lar delation to that excellent and learned queen 
was soOTi determined by her death in 1737, yet 
h^ had beten so eflfectually recommended by her, 
as WeH as by the late lord-ehancellor- Tdlbot, 
to his Majesty's favour, that in the next year 
ke was raised to the highest order Of the 
ihurch, b^ a hbmination to the bishopric of 
firistol ; to which see he was consecrated on 
the third of December 1738. King George 
H. not being satisfied with this proof of his 
rfegard to Dr Butler, promoted him, m 1740, 
to the deanery of St Paul's, London ; into 
which he was installed on the 24th of May 
ih that year. Finding the demands of this 
^B^nity to be incompatal^e with his parish duty 
at Stanhope, he immediately resigned that rich 
benefice. Besides our prelate's unremitted at- 
tenticm to his peculiar obligations, lie was called 
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upon te preach several discourses on. public 
occasions, which were afterwards separately 
prin^d, and have since been annexed to the 
latter editions of the Sermons at the Bx>lls-. 
chapel. In 1746, upon the death of Dr 
£gerton, bishop of Hereford^ Dr. Bi^er was 
made derk oi the closet to the king ; and on 
the 16th October ,1750, he recdved another 
distinguished mark of his Majesty's favour, h^ 
being translated to the see of Durham. This 
was on the 16th of October in that year, iqpon^ 
the decease of Dr £dward Chandler.' Our 
prelate being thus appointed to preside ovqt a 
diocese with which he had long be^i ooimectr^ 
ed, delivered his first, and indeed his last charge 
to his clergy, at his primary visitation in 1751- 
The pruidpal object of it was, « External 
ReUgion/' The tishop having observed, with 
deep concern, the great and growing neglect of 
serious piety in the kingdom,- insisted strongly 
on the usefulness of outward forms and insjdtu-* 
tions, in fixing and preserving a sense of devo- 
tion and duty in the minds of men. In doing 
this, be was thought by several persons to speak 
too fayoutably of Pagan and Popish ceremo- 
nies, and to countenance, in a certain degree, 
the cause of superstition. Under that appre- 
hension, an able and spirited writer, who was 
understood to be a clergyman of the. church 
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of England, published, in 1752, a pampM^t^ 
^atiitled, ^ A serious Inquiry into the Use 
apd Importance of £ictenial Religion ; ooca«* 
siimcd by some passages in the Right Rev. 
the liord Bishop of Durham's Chafge to the 
Clergy of that Diocese j — ^Humbly aiidr^iteed 
to his Xiordship.'* ' Many persons^^ however^ 
aod we believe the greater part of the clergy 
of the diocese, did not think our prelate^s 
diarge so exceptionable as it appeared to this 
author. The Charge, being printed at Thir^ 
ham, and having never been annexed to any 
of I5r ButleSP's other works, is now become ex- 
tremely scarce ; and it is observable, that.it iB 
the only one of his publicajdons* which eveif 
produced him a direct literafy afntagonist.* 

By this promotion, our worthy bishop wa^ 
fumfehed with ample means of exerting the 
virtue . of charity ; . a virtue which eminently 
abounded in him, aiid the exercise of. which 
was his^ highest delight. But this gratifica- 
tion he did not long enjoy. He had been- 
but a short time seateidr in his new bish6priq,r 
when his^ health began visibly to decline ; Mid 
having been complimented, during his indis- 
position, i^on account of hi* great resigna- 



* This diarge, with all- the. rest of Bnfaop Butlef^.s tr<(i"g9> >^ 
iocltid^d in the present edition of his Works. 
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tkMi to the Bivine will, he is said to have et* 
|ireftsed some regfet, that he should be taken 
from the present world so soon after he had 
been rendered capable of becoriniig much more 
tisefttl in it. Iii his last illness he was carried 
to Biistol, to try the waters of that place ;: but 
these proving ineffectual, he removed to Bath, 
Where, being past recovery, he died c^ the lOth 
6f June 1792. His corpse was edhveyed to 
Bristol, and interred in the cathedral there^ 
where a monmnent, with an inscription, is 
erected to his liiemory . 

Oti the greatness of Bishop Butler's cha-* 
taciler we deed not enlarge ; for his |>rofound 
knowledge, a&d the prOd%ioils strength of his 
mind, aire amply displayed in his incomparaUe 
Writhigsi His piety was of the most senou^ 
and fervent, and, perhaps, soiAewhat of the 
ascetic kind. His benevolence was warm, 
generous, and diSusive. Whilst he was Hshop 
of Bristol, he expended, in repairing and im- 
proving the episcopal palace, fkwp thousafnd 
pounds, which is said to have beeh more than 
the whole revenues of the bishopric ^noui^ted 
to, during his continuance in that see. Besides^ 
his private benefactions, he was a contributor 
to the infirmary at Bristol, and a subscriber to 
three of the hospitals at London. He was 
likewise a principal promoter, though not the 
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first founder, of the infirmary at Newcastle, in 
Northumberland. In supporting the hospita- 
Kty and dignity of the rich and powerful diocese 
of Durham, he was desirous of imitating the 
spirit of his patron. Bishop Talbot/ Li this 
jmirit he set apart three days eTery week for 
L ri»epti<m Id «tertu>ie.t of «e prin- 
cipal gentry of the country. Nor were even 
the clergy whd had the poorest benefices ne- 
glected by him. He not only occasionally 
invited them to dine with him, but condes- 
cended to visit them at their respective pa- 
rishes. By his will he left five hundred pounds 
to the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and some legacies to his friends 
aiid domestics. His executor and residuary 
legatee was his chaplain, the Bev. Dr Natha-^ 
niel Forster, a divine of distinguished literature. 
Bishop Butler was never married. Soon after 
his decease, the following lines, by way of 
epitaph, were written concerning him ; and 
were printed first, if we recollect aright, in the 
liondon Magazine. 

Beneath this marble Butler lies entdmb'd^ 
Who» with a soul inflamM by love divine* 

Hb life in presence of his God cooium'dy 
Like the bright lamps before th^ holy shrine. 
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His aspect pleMiog* mind with learoiog fraught. 
His eloquence was like a chain of gold. 
That the wild passions of mankind controli'd ; 

Merits wherever to be found, he sought. 

Desire of transient riches he had done ; 
These he, with bounteous hand, did well di^nse ; 
Bent t€| fulfil the ends of Providence ; 

His heart still fix'd on an immortal crowa. 
His heart a mirror was, of purest khd. 
Where the bright image of his Maker shin'd ; 

Reflecting faithful to the throne above. 

The irradiant glories of tlie Mystic Dove. 



preface; 
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•When I consider how light a matter very often subjects the 
** best established characters to the suspicions of posterity^ po»- 
*' terity often as malignant to virtue as the age that saw it wa^ 
'' envious of its glory ; and how ready a remote agie is to catch 
at a low revived slander, which the times that brought it 
forth saw despised and forgotten almost in its birth, I cannot 
** but think it a matter that deserves attention." — Letter to the 
Editor 0f the Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism, &cc, by 
Bishop Warbubton. See his Works, Vol. VII. p. 547. 



The Change to the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham 
was printed and published in the year 1751, by the learn- 
ed Prelate whose name it bears ; and,* together with the 
Sermons and Analogy of the same writer^^ both too well 
known to need a more particular description, completes 
the collection of Ji&is works. It has long been considered 
as a matter of curiosity, on account of its scarceness ; 
and it is equally curious on other accounts — ^its subject, 
and the calumny to which it gave occasion, of represent- 
ing the Author as addicted to s^f^rstitioUj as ineiined to 
popery f aiid as dying in the commw^on of the ckureh of 
jRome» The improved edition of the Biographia Briton" 
nica, published under the care of Dr Kippis,. having un- 
avoidably brought this calumny again into notice, it may 
not be unseasonable to offer a few reflections in this place, 
by way of obviating any impressions that piay hence arise 
to the disadvantage qf so great a character as that of tho 
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laU Bishop Butler ; referring those, who desire a more 
particular account of his life, to the third volume of the 
same entertaining work, printed in 1784. Art. Butler 
(Joseph).* 

I. The principal design of the Bishop in his Charge is^ 
to exhort his clergy to " do their part towards reviving a 
practical sense of religion amongst the people committed 
to their care f and, as one way of effecting this, to '^ in- 
struct them in the Importance of External Religion,^ or 
the usefulness of outward observances in promoting in* 
ward piety. Now, from the compound, nature of miftiy 
consisting of tivo parts, the body and the mind, together 
with the influence which these are found to have on one 
another, it follows, that the religious regards of such a 
creature ought to be so framed, as to be in some way pro-* 
perly accoBJknodated to both. A religion whiicb is purely 
spiritual, stiripped of every thing that may affect the 
senses, and conjsidered only as a divine philosophy of the 
mind, if it do not mount up into enthusiasm, as has fre- 
quently been the ca$e, often sinks, after a few sliort feis> 
vawrs, iiito indiflSarenee : an abstftcted invisible ebgect, 
like that which natural reKgion offers, ceases to move or 
interest the heart ; and something further is wanting to 
bring it nearer, and render it mo^re present to our view, 
l^aa m^ely an tni:eUeetiial conteiapldtion. On the 
Other hand, when, in order to remedy this inconvenience, 
recourse is had to instituted forms and ritnal injunctions, 
there is always danger lest men be tempted to rest en- 
tirely on these, and persuade themselves that a painfU 
attention to such obs^yances will atone for the want of 
genuine piety and virtue. Yet, durely, there is a way of 
steering safely between these two extremes ; of so con*> 
suiting both the parts of our constitution, that the body 



* The tccoum here attuded to, the retder mil oNene, » prefixed to the 
preieot «ditifiii of Sntkr't Works. 
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and the miad may concur in reodering our religious aer- 
Tiees acceptable to God^ and at the save time useful to 
ourselves* And what way can -this he, but precisely that 
which is recommended iu the Charge-^ such a cultivation 
of ^outwasd as well as inward religioPi that from both 
may result, what is the point chiefly to be labour^, and 
at all events to be secured, a eonrespondent teqiper and 
behaviour ; or, in other words, such ^n applicajtion of tbi^ 
forms of godliness, as may be subservient io promoting 
the power «nd spirit of it? No man, who believes the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and under- 
stands what he believes, , but must know, that external 
reii^on is as much enjoined, and constitutes as real a 
part of jrevelation, as that which is i«(ernal. The many 
ceremonies in use among the. 3^w», in oonsequence of a 
divine xomnuind; the baptism of water, as an emblem 
of moral purity ; the eating aad drinking of bread and 
wane, as symbols and vepres«i4»itiott« of the body and 
blood.of Christ, required of Cbrbtians, are proofs of this. 
On i^mparing these two parts of religion together, one,, 
it is immediately seen, is of much greater import^uice 
than the other ; and, whenever they happen to interfere, 
is alwayii to be preferred : But does it follow from hence, 
that therefore that other is of little or no importance, 
and, in- cases where there is no competiti<Mi, may entirely 
be neglected i Or rather, is not the legitimate conchision 
directly the reverse,, that nothing is ta be looked upon as 
of little importance, which is of any use at all in preserv- 
ing upon our minds a sense of the Divine authority, 
which recalls to our remembrance the obligations we ar& 
under, and helps to keep us, as the Scripture expresses 
it, ''in the fear of the Lord all the day long?"* If, to 
adopt the instance mentioned in the Charge, the sight 
of a church should remind a man of some sentiment of 

* AroT. zxiiL 17. 
3 
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piety ; if, from the view of a material boilding dedicated 
to Ae service of God, he should be led to regard bim'self, 
his own body, as a living " temple of the Holy Ghost,'*** 
aad therefore, no more than the other, to be profaned or 
desecrated by any thing l^at defikth or is impare ; conld 
it be traly said of such a one that he veas superstitions,*, 
or mistook the means of religion for the end i If, to use 
another, and what has been thought a more obnoxious 
instance, taken from the Bishop's practrce, a cross, erect- 
ed in a place of public worship,^ should cause us to 
reflect cm Him who died on a cross for our salvation, and 
©n the necessity' of our ^* own dying to flttn,''J and of 
^ crucifying -the flesh with its aflections and lusts ;"|| 
would any wor6e consequences follow from such seatiif 
ments, so excited, than if the same sentiments had \>een 
excited by the .view of a picture, of the crucifixion sup?-' 
pose, such as is commonfy placed, and with this very 
design, in foreign churches, ai|d indeed in many of our 
own ? Both the instances here adduced, it is very possi- 
ble, may be far from being approved, even by those wbb 
are under the most sincere convictions of the importance 
of true religion : and it is easy to conceive how open to « * 
sborn and censure they must be from others, who think 
they have a< talent for ridicule, and have accustomed 
themselves to regard all pretensions to piety as hypocriti«» 
cal or superstitious. Sut ^' Wisdom is justified of her 
children.*'^ Religion is what it is, ** whether men will 
hear, or whether they 5vill forbear ;"^ and whatever in the 
smallest degree promotes its interests, and assists us in 
performing its commands, whether that assistance be de- | 

rived from the medium of the body or the mind, ought | 

to be esteemed of great weight, and deserving of our | 

most serious attention. ' I 

* 1 Cor. vi. 19. t See note A, at the end of this Pre&ce. 

t Kom. vi. 11. |[ GaL v. 2«. } Matt. zi. 19. ^ £zek.4i. 5. 
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However, be the danger of superstition what ii may, no 
oiie was more sensible of that danger^ or more in earnest 
IB maintaining, that external acts of themselves are no- 
thing, and that moral holiness, as distinguished from bo* 
dily observances of every kind, is that.whibh cpnstitqtes 
the essence of religion, than Bishop Butler. Not only 
the Charge itself, the whole intention of which is plainly 
nothing more than to enforce the necessity of practical 
religion, the reality, as well ad form, is a demonstration 
of this, but many pass^es besides to the same purpose, 
selected from his other writings; Take the two fpllo^- 
ing as specimens.. In his Analogy he observes thus: 
'^ , Though mankind have, in all ages, been greatly prone 
to place their religion in peculiar , positive rites, by way 
of equivalent for obedience tolnord precepts; yet, with- 
out making any comparison at all between them^ the na^ 
ture of the thing abundantly shews all notions of that 
kind . to be utterly subversive of true religi<on ; as they 
are, moreover, contrary to the whple general tenor of 
Scrip ture> and likewise to the most express particular 
declarations of it^ thatnothingxan rcfnderus accepted of 
God, without moral virtue/'* And to the same purpose 
in his Sermon, preached before the Society fyi ,the pro^ 
gatioaof the gospel, in February 1738-y. '* Indeed^ 
amongst creatures naturally formed for religion^ yet so 
much under the power of imagination as men are, super* 
atition is an evil which can never be out of sight. But 
even against this, true religion is a great security, and 
the only one. True religion takes up that place .in the 
mind, which, superstition would U^urp, tad so leaves 
little room for it ; and likewise lays us under the strongest 
obligations to oppose it; On. the contrary, the danger 
dfsuperstition> cannot but be increased by the prevalence 
of irreligidn; £md, by its general pre val^ice, the. evil will 

* Analog, Part ii. Chap. U ^ 
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be ttimvoidable. For the common people, wantiog a re*- 
ligion, wi]L of course, take up with almost any supersti- 
tion which IS thrown in their way : and, in process of 
time, amidst the infinite vicissitudes of the political world,, 
the leaders- of parties will certainly be a})le to serve them- 
selves of that superstition, whatever it be, which is get- 
ting ground ; and will not fail to carry it to the utmost 
fength their occasions require. The general nature of 
the thing shews this ; and history and fact confirm it. 
It is therefore wonderful, those people who seem to think 
there is but one evil in life, that c^ superstition, should 
not see that atheism and piofaneness must he the intro- 
duction of it.'^f 

He, who can Aink and write in such a manner, can 
never be said to mistake the nature of real religion : And 
he, who, after such proofs to the contrary, can persist in 
asserting of so discreet and leavned apeisiMi, that he was 
addicted to st^^sHtion^ must himself be much a stranger 
both to truth and charity. 

And here it may be worth oui" while to observe, that the 
same excellent Prelate, who by one set of men was sus- 
pected of 9uper$tiiioimf on account of his Charge, has by 
another been represented as leaning to the opposite ex- 
treme of enthusmsm, oik account of his two discourses On 
the Love o^ God. But bodi opinions are equally without 
foundation. He was neither superstitious, nor an enthu-^ 
siast i Bis mind was mucbtoo strong, and his habits o£ 
thinking and reasoning much too strict and severe,, to 
suffer hin^ to desc^id to the weaknesses of either charac- 
ter. His piety was at once fervent and rational. When 
impressed with a genefou^ concern for the declining 
(cause of religion, he laboured ta revive its dying interests f 
nothing, he judged, would be mote effectual to that end, 
among creatures so mu(^ engaged with bodily things^ 
and so apt to be affected with whatever strongly solicits 

t Sen vf'u 
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tiie sc^es, as meoi are, than a religion of such a frame as 
should in its exercise require the joint exevKfons of the 
body and the piind« On the other hand, when penetrated 
with the dignity and impcMrtance of '^ the first and great 
commandment,^ love to God, he set himself to inquire, 
what those movements of the heart are, which are due to 
Higi, the Author and Cause of all things 9 he found, in 
the coolest way of consideration, that God is the natural 
object of the same affections of gratitude, reverence, fear, 
desire of approbation, trust, and dependence, the same 
affections in kind^ though doubtless iq a very dispropor- 
ti<Hiate degree^ which any one would feel from contem- 
plating a perfiQct character in a creature, in which good- 
ness, with wisdom and power, are supposed to be the pre- 
dominant qualities, with the further circumstance, that 
this creature w|ts also his governor and friend. The sub- 
ject is manifestly a real one ; there is nothing in it fanci- 
ful or unreasonable : This way of being affected towards 
God is piety, in the strictest sense : This is religion, con- 
sidered as a habit of mind ; a religion, suited tp the 
nature and condition of man.f 

II. From superstition to popery the transition is easy : 
No wonder then, that, in the progress of detraction, the 
simple imputation of the former of these, with which the 
attack on tl^e character of out Author was opened, should 
be fc^owed by the more aggravated imputation of the lat- 
ter. Nothing, I think, can fairly be gathered in support 
of such a suggestion from the Charge, in which popery is 
'barely mentioned, and occasionally only, and in a sen- 
tence or two ; yet even there, it should be remarked, the 
Bishop takes care to describe the peculiar observances re« 
quired by it, ** some, as in themselves wrong and super* 
stitious, and others of them as being made subservient to 

« M«tt« zxSL 38. 

t See note B, af the end of this Preface. 
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the purposes of superstition." With respect to his oth^f 
writings, any one at all conversant with them needs not 
to be told^ that the matters, treated of, both in his Ser- 
mons and his Analogy, did, none of them, directly lead 
him to consider, and much less to combat, the opinions, 
whether relating tp faith or worship, which are peculiar 
to the churqh of Romfs : It might tlierefore have hap- 
pened, yet without any just conclusion arising from 
thence, of being himself inclined to favour those opi- 
nions, that be had never mentioned, so much as incident- 
ally, the subject of popery at all. But fortunately for 
the reputation of the Bishop, and to the eternal disgrace 
of his calumniators, even this poor resource is wantij^ 
to support their malevolence. In his * Sermon at St 
Bride's before the Lord Mayor in 1740, after having said 
that ^' Our laws, and whole constitution^ go more upon 
supposition of an equality amongst mankind, than the 
constitution and laws of other countries ;" he goes on to 
observe, that *' this plainly requires, that more particular 
regard should be had to the education of the lower 
people here, than in places where they are born slaveif 
of power, and to be made slaves of superstition :"f mean- 
ing evidently in this place, by the general term supersti- 
tion, the particular errors of the Romanists. This is 
something ; but we have ,a still plainer indication what 
his sentiments concerning popery really were, from ano- 
ther of his additional Sermons^ I mean that before the 
House of Lords on June the 1 Jth, 1747, the anniversary 
of his late Majesty's accession. The passage alluded to 
is as follows ; ^nd my readers will not be displeased that 
I give! it them at length. " The value of our religion^, 
establishment ought to be very much heightened in our 
Esteem, by considering what it is a security, from ; I 
mean, that great corruption of Christianity, popery, 
which is ever hard at work to bring us again under its 

f Ser, xvii. 
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yoke. Wifaoever will consider the popish clatmsy to the 
disposal of the whole earth, as of divine right, to dispense 
with themost sacred engageoients, the claims to supreme 
absolute authority in religion ; in short, the general 
claims which the Canonists express by the words, pleuh' 
tude o^po2e;er— whoever, I say, will consider popery as it 
is professed at Rome, may see, that it is manifest open 
usnrpatipn of all human and divine authority. But eVen 
in those Homan catholic countries where these monstrous 
claims are not admitted, and the civil power does, in 
many respects, restrain the papal ; yet persecution is 
professed, as it is absolutely enjoined by what is acknowr 
ledged tc> be their highest authority, a general:council, so 
called, with the, Pope at the head of it; and is practised 
in all of them, { think without exception, where it can 
be dona saf0ly. Thus they go on to substitute force 
instead of argument; and external profession made by 
force, instead of reasonable ^conviction. And thus corr 
rnptions of the grossest sort have been in vogue, for 
many generations, . in many parts of Christendom; and 
^re so still, eren where popery obtains in its least absurd 
jbrm : And their antiquity and wide extent. are insisted , 
ijpon as proofs of their truth; a kind of propf, which at 
best can only be presumptive, but which loses all it$ 
little weight, in proportion as theiong and large preva- 
lence of such corruptions have been obtained by force."+ 
In another part of the same Sermon, where he is again 
speaking of our ecclesiastical constitution, he reminds 
bis audience that it is to be valued, ** not because it; 
leaves, us at liberty to have as little religion as we please, 
without being accountable to human judicatories; but 
because it exhibits to our view, and enforces upon our 
consciences, genuine Christianity, free 'from the super- 
stitions with which it is defiled in oiheif countries ;" 
lyhich superstitions, he observes, ^' naturally tend to 

t Serm. zi^ 
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abale its £orce,." The date of this SemoD almild be here 
attended to. It was preaciied in Jone, 1747^^^^ >*» 
fonr years before the ddivery and pnbUoatioii of the 
Chaffge, which was' in the year 1751 ; and exactly fire 
years before the Author died, which was in June 175£* 
We have then, in the passages now laid before the reader, 
a ekar and une^nivoca] pfoof, brought down to widiin 
a few years of Bishop Butler^s death, that popery was 
held by htrik in the utmost^ abhorrence, and that he 
regarded it in.no other fight, than as tie great cerryption 
of Chmtiamty^ and a man^est, epen usyrptntioB q^hofi 
human mnd Svine autkorky. l^e argument is dedsive; 
nor will any thing be of force to inTalidnte it, unless 
from some ^er-acf dnring the short remainder of the 
Bishop's }ife> besides that of ddivering and printing his 
Charge, (which, after what I hayc said here, and in the 
Notes added to this Pre£sce and to the Charge, I must 
hare leave to consider as affording no evidoMse at all of 
his inelination to papistical doctrines or ceremonies} the 
contrary shall incontrovertibly appear. 
' III. One such after-act, however, has been sUeged, 
which would effectually demolish all that we have urge^ 
in bebsif of our Prelate, were it true, as is pretended, that 
be died in the communion cfthe di^wrch of Home. Had a- 
story of this sort been invented and propagated by 
papists, the wonder might have been less. 

Hoc hbacus veUt^ ct wuigno merceatur Afrida, 

But to the reproach of Protestantism, the fabrication of 
this calumny, for such we shall find it, originated from 
among ourselves. It is pretty.remarkable, that a circum- 
stance so extraordinary should never have been divulged 
tin the year 1767, fifteen years after the Bishop's decease. 
At that time Dr Thomas Seeker wa3 Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; who, of all others, was the most likely to know 
the truth or falsehood of the fact asserted, having been 
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educated widi our Author m his early youth, and having 
lived in a constant habit of intimacy with him to the 
Vary time of his death* The good ArchUshop was not 
silent on this occasion : with a virtuous indignation he 
stood forth to protect the postliumous character of his 
friend ; and in a public newspaper^ under the signature 
of Misofsewles, called upon his accuser to support what 
he had advanced, by whatever proofs he could. No 
proofe, however, nor any thing like a proof, appeared 
in r^ly ; and every man of sense and candour at that 
time was perfectly convinced the assertion was entirely 
groundless.^ As a further confirmation of the rectitude 
of this judgmait, it may not be amiss to mention, there 
is yet in existence a strong presumptive argument at least 
in its favour, drawn from the testimony of those who 
attended our Author in the sickness of which he died. 
The last days of this excellent Prelate were passed at 
Bath; Br Nathaniel Forster, hie ichaplain, being con*- 
-tinually with him ; and .for one day, and at the very ead 
of his ilfatesa, X)r Martin Benson also,^the then Sishop of 
Gloucester, who shortened his own life in his pious haste 
to visit his dying friend. Both these persons constamtly 
wrote letters to Br Seeker^ then Bishop of Oxford, qob- 
laining accounts of Bishop Butler's declining health, and 
of the symptoms and progress of his disorder, which, as 
was conjectfMped, soon terminated in his death. These 
letters, which are etiH preserved in the Lambeth library 4 
I have read ; and not the slendesest argnment can b^ 
collected from them, in Justification ^ *the ridieaknia 
slander we are here considering. If at thai awful season 
the Bishop was not known to have expressed any opitiion^ 
tending to ^hew his disiihe to popery, neither was he 
known to^have said any thing, that could at aU be con- 
strued in {approbation of it : and the natural presumption 

t See note C» at the end of this Preface. 
I See Date 0, at the end of this Preface. 
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19, that whatever sentiments he had formefly entertained 
Concerning that corrupt system of religion, be continued 
to ebtertain them to the last. The truth is, neitber the 
word nor the idea of popery seems once to hayeoccurred 
either to th^ Bishop himself, or to those who watched bis 
parting moments : Their thoughts were otherwise engag- 
jpd. His disorder had reduced. him to such debility, as 
to render him inci^pabie of speaking much or long on 
iftny subject : the few bright intervals that occurred weic 
passed in a state of the utmost tranquillity and eompor 
?ure; and in that composure be expired. " Mark the 
perfect m»i, and behold the upright ; for the end of thai; 
man is peace/'t f* Let me die the deatb.of the rigbr 
teous, and let my last end be like his." j: 

. Out of pure respect for the virtues of a man, whom I 
liafl hev.er the happiness of knowing, or even of seeing, 
but from whose writings 1 have received the greatest 
benefit and illuniination, ^ which 1 have reason to he 
thankful to Providence for having early thrown in. my 
way, I bave adventured, in what Lhave now offered to 
the public, to step forth in his defence, and to vindicaHe 
bis honest fame from the attacks of those, who, with the 
vaia hope of bringing down superior characters, to their 
own level, are for ever at work in detracting from theic 
just praise. For the. literary reputation of Bidwp But- 
ler, it stands too high in the opinion of the world, to 
incnr the danger of any diminution : but this, in tratb> 
is the least of his exceliencies. He.was more than a good, 
writer, he was a good man; and, what is an addition 
even to this eulogy, he was a sincere Christian. His 
whole study was directed to the knowledge and practice 
of sound morality and true religion : these he adorned 
by his life, and has recommended to future agesinhta 
writiiigs ; in which, if my judgment be of ^a^y avail, he 
has done essential service to both, as much, perhaps, as 

t F*al» ttxvii. 27. t Numb. xxai. 10. 
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)BJiy single person, since the extraordinary gifts of ^'>tiie 
word of wisdom &ad the word of knowledge''^ have been 
witiidrawn. ' . • 



III what foUdWs I piropose to give* a short account of 
ihe Bishop's moral and religious si/stems, as these are col- 
lected ftcfm his worics. 

I. His way of treating the subject of morals is to be 
gathered from the volume of his Sermons, and partiott- 
l&rly from the three first, and from the preface to that 
volume* 

^ There is/* as our Author-with singular sagacity has 
Orbserved, " a mqch more exact correspondence between 
the natural' and' moral world; than vne are apt to :take 
notice of.^'^t* The inward frame of man answers to bis 
outward condition ; ' the several propensities, passions, 
and affectibns, implanted in our hearts by the Author of 
imture, are in a peculiar manner adapted to the circum- 
stances of life in which he hath placed us. This gene- 
ral observation, properly pursued, leads to sevieral impor- 
tant c6nclusions. The original internal constitution of 
man, compared with bis ex;temal condition, enables us to 
dbcern what course of action and behaviour that consti- 
tution leads to, what is our duty respecting tfaatcondition, 
and furnishes us besides with the most powerful argiupents 
to the practice of it. . • 

What the inward frame and constitution of ;man is, is 
a question of fact ; to be determined, as other facts ace, 
from experience, from our internal feelings and external 
senses, and from the testimony^ of others. ^Whether hu- 
man nature, and tbe circumstances in which itds placed, 
might not have been ordered ptherwise, isforeign to our 
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inquiry^ add none of our concem : Onr provtBce b, taking 
both of these as they are, and viewing the cooCnexion be- 
tween them, from that connexion to discover, if we caSj 
what coarse of action is fitted to that nature and those 
circumstances. From contemplating the bodily senses, 
and the organs or instruments adapted to them, we learn 
that the eye was given to see with, the ear to hear with. 
Is Uke manner, from considering ow inward pereapUons 
and the final causes of them, we c<^ct that tb^ ftcXmg 
of shame, for instance, was given to prevent the 4oing of 
tbings shameful ; compassioB, to carry us to velieve others 
in distress ; anger, to resist sudden vicdieitoe offered to 
ourselves. If, continning our inquiries in this way, it 
should at length appear, that the nature, the whole nature 
of man leads him to, and is fitted for, diajt partifcidar 
course of behaviour which we generally distinguish by 
the name of virtue, we are authorised to eonoiude, that 
virtue is the law we are born under, thatii was so intend- 
ed by the Author af our being ; and we are bou^ by 
tiie most intimate of aU obligations, a regard to our owa 
high' interest and happiness, to conform to it in all situa- 
tions ahd events. 

Human nature is not simple and uniform, but laade up 
of several parts ; and we can have no just idea of it as a 
system or constitution, unless we take into our view the 
respects and relations which these parts have to eadft 
other. As the body is not one member, r but wany ; so 
our inward sthioture consists of various instincts, appe- 
tites and propensions. Thus far there is no difference 
between human creatures and brutes. But besides^ ^ese 
commcm passions and affections, there is another princi- 
ple, peculiar to mankind, that of conscience, uspral senscp 
reflection, call it what you please, by which they are 
enabled to review thehr MC^ole eondnct, to -approve of 
some actions in themselves, and to disapprove of others. 
That this principle will of course have some influence on 
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•our behaviOHTy at leaat at times, wiU h^dly be disputed ^ 
but the particular iaflueBce which it QUgkt to hftve, the 
precise degree of power in the regulating of our internal 
frame that is assigned it by Him who plaeed it there, is 
a point of the utmost consequenee in itself,, and on the 
deteiminatioB of which, the very hinge of our Author's 
Moral System turna^ If the faculty here spoken of be, 
indeed, what it is asterted to be, in nature and kind, tt^- 
rior to erery other passion and affection ; if it be given, 
not merely that it may 'exert its force occasionally, or as 
our present humour or fancy may dbpose us, but'that it 
may at all times exercise an uncontrollable authority and 
government 0ver all the rest ; it will then follow, that, in 
order to complete the Idea of human nature, as a system, 
we must not only take in each particular bias, prdpension, 
instinct, which are seen to belong to it, Irat we must add, 
besides, Ae principle of conscience, together with the 
subjection that is due to it^ from all the other appetites 
and. passions.: just as the idea of a civil constitution is 
formed, not barely from enumerating the several mem* 
hers and ranks of which it is composed, but from these 
(Considered as acting in various degrees of subordination 
.to each other, and aU under the direction of the supreme 
authority, whether that authority be,. vested in one per-^ 
son or more. 

The view here given of the internal constitution of man, 
and of the supremacy of conscience, agreeably to the con* 
ceptions of Bishop Butler, enables us to comprehend the 
force of that expression, common to him and the ancient 
moralists, that virtue consists in foUomng nature. The 
meaning cannot be, that it consists in acting agreeably 
to that propensity of our nature whteh happens to be the 
strcngeat \ or which propels as towards certain, objects, 
without any regard to the methods by wiiich^tbey are to 
be obtained : But the meaning must be, that virtue con- 
sistain the due'ic^^tioQ and subjection of all the other 
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appetites and affections to the superior facnhy of cOn-^ 
science ; fr6m a conformity to wbi^h alone our' actions 
are prop^Iy , iM^tira/, or correspondent to the nature, to 
the- whole nature^pf such an agent as'num. - From hence 
too it appears, that the. Author of our frame is by no 
means indifierent to virtue aiid vice, or haaiJafitius.at 
Uberly to ao( at random, ag humour or appetite may 
protmpt :us; but. that tevepy ^man. has the rule .of right 
within himu'; a rule attended in the. very notion of it with 
authority, and such as has the force of a direction. and a 
oommand from Him who made us what we. are, what 
course of beliaviour is suited to our nature, and which he 
^xpetfists that .we ^should follow. This morjed iacuity im- 
plies also a tpresentinaent and apprehension, that the 
judgment which it passes on> our actions, considered as^ 
of good or ilk desert, will hereafter be confirmed by the 
nneriiing.juc^BKent of God ; when virtite and happiness^ 
vice and mi'sery, whose ideas are now so closely connect- 
ed,' shall be indissolubly united, and the divine govern- 
ment be found to correspond in the. most, exact propor- 
tion to tbe nature he has given us. Lastly, this just pre-r 
rogative o^r supremacy of conscience it is, which Mr 
Pope has described in his Universal Prayer, though, per« 
haps, he may have expressed it rather tifo, stronglj, wbecf; 
he sa^s, 

f* What conscience dictates to be done, 
** Or -warns me not to do, 
' /* This teach tat more than hell to shun, 
'* That* more than heayen puiiue.'* 

The reader will observe, that this way of treating the 
subject of morals, by an appeaLtoyac/^, does not at all in-f 
terfiere with that other way,- adopted by Dr Samuel Clarke 
and others, which begins with inquiring into the relations 
and fitness of things, biit rather illustrates and confirms 
it. That there are essential differences in the qualitieaof 
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bundan actions, established by iiature, and tbAt tbis natU" 
r«r/ difference of things^ prior to and iiidependeot of aU 
fsnll^ creates, a natural^Vnest in the agent to act agreeably 
to it, seems as little to be denied, as that there is tte* 
99tora/ difference befote explained, from which we approve 
and feel a pleasure in what is right, and conceive a di»« 
taste;, to what is wrong; Still, however, when -we are 
endeavouring to. establish either this moral or that natiural 
difference, it ought never to be forgotten, or .ratb^ it will 
require to be distinctly shewn, that both of these, wbea 
traced up to thrir source, suppose an iiiteUigent Anihor 
of nature, and moral Ruler of the' wc^rld ; who originally 
appointed these dif&rences, and by such an ap|>ointmevt 
has signified bis mil that we should confomi to them, as 
the only effectual method of securing our Aappinem on the 
whole under his government.f And of this coHaider** 
tion our Prelate himself was not unmindful ; as may be 
collected from many expressions in different parts of big 
writings, and particularly from the following pasiutges in 
his Xlth Sermon. ** It may be allowed, without any pje^ 
judice to the cause of virtue and religion, that ovir ideas 
of happiness and misery are, of all our ideas, the nearest 
and most important to. us; that they will, nay, if yon 
please, that they ought to prevail over those of order, and 
beauty, and harmony, and proportion, if there should 
ever be, as it is impossible ther^ .ever should be, ^any in* 
consistence between them." And again, ^' Though yirtuie 
or moral rectitude does indeed consist in affection to ai^d 
pursuit of what is right and good, as such ; yet, when we 
sit doMfn in a oool hour,, we caaneitl^er justify to pqr- 
selves this or any other pursuit, .till we are. convinced 
that it will be for our happiness, or at least not .coniUarj^ 
toit."t 

I See note £» »t tbe end of this Pceftce. 
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Betides the general sygtem of moraUty opened above^ 
our Author, in his Tohime of Sermons, has vtated with 
aocaracy the difference between self-love and benevo* 
lence ; in opposition to those who, on the one hand, make* 
the whole of virtue to consist in benevolence,* and to 
those who> on the other, assert that every particular affec-' 
tion and action is resolvable into self4ove. In combat* 
ing these opmions, he has shewn, I think unanswerably, 
that there are the same kind of indications in human 
nature, that we were made to promote the happiness ot 
others, as that we were made to promote our own ; that 
it is no just objection to this, that we have dispositions 
to do evU to others as well as good ; for we have also dis- 
positions to do evU as well as good to ounelva, to our 
own mtot important interests even in this life, for the 
sake of gratifying a present passion : that the thing to be 
lamented is,, not that men have too great a regard to their 
own real good, but that they have not enough ; that be- 
nevolence is not more at variance with, or unfriendly to, 
self-love, than any other particular affection is ; and that 
by consulting the happiness of others a man is so far from 
letmiing his own) that the very endeavour to do so, though 
he should fail in the accomplishment, is a source of the 
highest satisfaction and peace of mind.*f He has also, in 
passing, animadverted on the philsopher of Mabnsbury, 
who, in his book '' Of Hunian Nature,'^ has advanced, as 
discov^es in moral science, that benevolence is only the 
love of power, and cdmpassion the fear of future calamity 
to ourselves. And this our Author has done, not so much 
with the design of exposing the false reasoning of Mr 
Hobbes, but because on so perverse an account of human 
nature he has raised a system, subversive of all justice and 
honesty. J 

* See the 94 Dissemtim '* On the Natsre of Viztue." 

f See Ser. i. and zi. and the Preface to the Yoluffle off Sermons^ 

t Sec the Botes to Ser* i. and y. 
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11. The religions sjatem of.BiAop Batlf c is chiefly to 
be collected from the jtreajdse^ «ititled> ^^ The Analogy of 
ReligiiHi, Natural aad Revealed, to the Constitution maid 
Course of Nature." 

'' All things are double one against another, and God 
hath made nothing imperfect/' f On this singfe obsgrva- 
iion of the son of Sirach, the whole fabric of our Pi?elate's 
defence of religion, in his Analogy, is raised. Instead 
of indulging to idle speculations, how the world might 
possibly haye been better th%n it is ; ^or, forgetful of the 
difference between hypothesis and fact, attempting to ex- 
plain the divine economy with respect to intelligent crear' 
tares, from preconceived notions of his own ; he first in- 
qnires what the constitution of nature, as made known to 
OS in the wiEty of experiment, actually is ; and from this, 
sow seen and acknowledged, he endeavours to form a 
judgment o^ that larger constitution, which religion dis- 
covers to us. If the dispensation of Providence we are, 
Kow under, considered as inhabitants of this world, and 
having a temporal interest to secure in it, be found, on 
examination, to be mialogous to, and of a piece with^ 
that further dispensation, which relates to us as designed 
for another world, in which we have an eternal interesf^ 
«fepending on o\ir behaviour here ; if both may be traced 
up to the samje general laws, and appeal to be^^arried on 
according to the same plan of administration ; the fair 
presumption is, that both proceed from one and the same 
Author. And if the principal parts objected to in this 
latter dispensation be similar to> and of the same kind 
with what we certainly experience under the former; 
the objeetionsy being clearly inconclusive in one case, 
because contradicted by plain fact, must, in all reason, be 
allowed to be inconclusive also in the other. . 

This way of arguing from what is acknowledged to 
what is disputed, from things known to other things 

t Ecclet. sliL 24. 
3 
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that resiemble them, frotfi that part of tfafe di¥ine edta- 
Uisbment whieh is exposed to our view to that more ims* 
portant oae which lies beyond it, is on all hands confess- 
ed to be just. By this method Sir Isaac Newton has un-^ 
folded the systean of natare ; by the same method Bishop 
Butler has explained the system of grace ; and thus, t0 
use the words of a writer, whom I quote with pleasure, 
*^ has- formed and concluded a happy alliance between 
£Btitb and t>bilosophy."t 

And although the argument from analogy be allowed 
to be imperfect, and by no means sufficient to solve aU 
difficulties respecting the government of God, and the 
designs of his providence with regard to mankind ; (a 
degree of knowledge, which we are^ not furnished with 
fiaculties for attaining, at least in the present state) ; yet 
surely it is. of importance to leam from it^ th<^ the 
natural and moral world are intimately connected, and 
parts of one stupendous whole, or system; and that the 
chief objections which are brought against religion, may 
be urged with equal force against the constitution and 
course of nature, where they are . certainly false in fact. 
And this information we may derive from the work be-^ 
fore us ; the proper design of which, it may be of u^e to 
Qbserve^ is not to prove, the truth of religion, . either 
natural or revealed, but to confirm that proof, already 
Icnown, by consideraltions from analogy. 

After. this account of the method of reasoning employ-^ 
ed by pur Author, let us now advert to his manner of ap* 
plying it, first, to the subject of Natural Religion, and, 
secoadly, to that of Revealed. 

1.. The foundation of all our hopes and fears is a fnture 
life;, and with this the tieatise begihsv . Neither the reas<Hi' 
of the thing, uQx th^ analogy of nature, according* te 
Bishop Butl^, give ground for imagining,* that the un- 
known event, death, wijl be our destruction. The states . 

t Mr Mainwariog's Dissertation,, prefixed to his volume of Sermons 
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in which we have formeriy existed, in the womb and id 
infancy^ are not more dii9Perent ftom each other than 
from that of mature age in which yte now exifit : there- 
fof e, that we shall continue to exist hereafter, in a state 
as iKfferent from the present as the present is from those 
tturongh which we have passed already, is a presumption 
ikvonred by the analogy of nature. All that we know 
from reason concerning death, is the effects it has upon 
animal bodies : and the frequent instances among men, of 
the intellectual powers continuing in high health and! 
vigour, at the very time when a mortal disease is on the 
point of putting an end to all the powers of sensation, 
induce us to hope that it may have no effect at all on the 
human soul, not even so much as to suspend the exercise 
of its faculties ; though, if it have, the suspension of a 
power by no means implies its extinction, as sleep or a 
swoon may convince us.^- 

The probability of a future state once granted, an im- 
portant question arises. How best to secure our interest 
in that state. We find from what passes daily before 
' US, that the constitution of nature admits of misery as . 
well as happiness ; that both of these are the consequen- 
ces of our own actions ; and these consequences we are 
enabled to foresee. Therefore,^ that our happiness or 
^misery in a future world may4lepend on out own actions 
also, and that rewards or punishments hereafter may follow 
our good or ill behaviour here, is but an appointment 
of the same sort with what we experience under the 
divine government, according to the regular course of 
natnre.j: 

This supposition is confirmed from another circum- 
stance, that the natural government of God, under which 
we now live, is abo moral ; in which rewards and punish- 
ments aire the consequences^ of actions, considered as vir- * 

t Fwt i. amp. I. tci»p»s- 
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tuooa and vicious. Not that eveiy man is rewarded or 
punished here in exact proportion to his desert; for the 
essential tendencies of virtue and vicoi to produce happi- 
ness and the contcary, are often hindered from taking 
effect from accidental causes. However, there are phiu^ 
ly the rudiments and beginnings of a righteous adminis* 
tration- to be discerned in the constitution of nature : 
from whence we are led to expect, that these accidental 
hinderaoces will one day be removed^ and the rule of dis- 
tributive justice obtain completely in a more perfect 
state^f ' 

The moral government of Ood, thus established, im- 
plies in the notion of it some sort of trial, or a moral 
possibility of acting wrong as well as right, in those who 
are the subjects of it. And the doctrine of religion, Uiat 
the present life is in fact a state of probation for a future 
one, is rendered credible, from its being analogous 
throughout to the general conduct of Providence towards 
us with respect to this world ; in which prudence is ne* 
cessary to secure our temporal interest, just as we are 
taught that virtue is necessary to Secure .our eternal in- 
terest; and both are trusted to ourselves.^: 

But the present life is not merely a state of probation^ 
implying in it difficulties and danger, it is also a state of 
discipline and improvement ; and that, both in our tem- 
poral and religious capacity. Thus, childhood is a state 
of discipline for youth ; youth for manhood ; and thai foir 
old age. Strength of body, and maturity of understand- 
ing, are acquired by degrees ; and neither of them with- 
ut continual exercise and attention on our part, not 
in the beginning of life, but through the whole 

cerns^^ it. So, again, with respect to our religious 
is in\ ^^^ present world is fitted to be, and to good 
^^vent, a st^te of discipline and improvement 



on 
course 
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ioit A ftiitlte 011^4 The leveral passions and propensions 
implaflied in our hearts^ incline us^ in a multitude of in** 
•taaces^ to forbidden pkastires : this inward infirmity is 
increased bj various snares and temptations^ perpetually 
ck)curring irom without : henoe arises the necessity of 
fecoUectton and self^govemiaenty of withstanding the 
callaof appetite, and forming our-minds to habits of piety 
And .virtae ; habits, of which we are capable, and which, 
to creatures in a state of moral imperfection, and fallen 
firotn their original integrity, mast foe of the {greatest uise^ 
as an additional security, ovl^r and above the principle of 
conscience) from the dangers to which we are exposed.* 

Vat is the credibility here given, by the analogy of 
fiMnt§> to the general doctrine of religion, desti^oyed or 
weakened by any notions cionceming necessity. Of itself^ 
it is a mere word, the sigh of an abstract idea; and as 
mttcb requires an Agent, that is^ a necessary agent, in ' 
order to efitct any thing, as ^edom requires a free agent. 
Admitting it to be speculatively true, if considered as infiti^ 
encing praotice^ it is the same as false : for \t is matter of 
experience, that, with regard to our present interest, and 
ai inhabitants of this world, we are treated as if we were 
ftee; and therefore the analogy of nature leads us to 
conclude, tiiat, with regard to our future interest, and as 
designed for another world, we shall be treated as free 
also. Nor does the opinion of necessity, supposing it 
possible, at all affect either the general proof of religion, 
or its external evidence.f 

Still objecUons may be made against the wisdom and 
goodness of the divine government, to which analogy, 
filiich oan only shew the truth or credibility of facts, af*> 
ibrds no answer. Yet even here analogy is of use, if it 
suggest that the divine government is a scheme or sys«- 
tem, and not a number of unconnected acts, and that 

^ Pait i. CHuip. 5. f Ghap.'0. 
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this system is also above our comprehensiom Now, th^ 
government of the natural world appears to be a system 
ef this kind ; with parts, related to each other, and toge- 
ther composing a whole: in which system, ends are 
brought about by the use of means, many of which 
means, before experience^ would have been suspected to 
have had a quite contrary tendency ; which is carried on 
by general laws, similar causes uniformly producing simi- 
lar effeets ; the utility of which general laws, and the 
inconveniences which would probably arise from the 
occasional or even secret suspension of them, we are in 
- some sort enabled to discern ;* but of the whole we are 
incompetent judges^ because of the small part which 
comes- within- our view. Reasoning, then from what we 
know, it i^ highly credible, that the government of the 
moral world i& a system also, carried on by general laws, 
ahd-in which ends ar« accomplished by the intervention 
of means ; and that both constitutions, the natural and 
the moral, are so connected, as to form together but one 
scheme. But of this scheme, as that of the natural world 
taken alone, we are not qualified to judge, on account of 
the mutual respect of the^ several parts^ ta each other aiid 
to the whole, and' eur own incapacity to survey the whole, 
or, with accuracy, any single part. All objections, there- 
fore, to the wisdom and goodness of the divine govern- 
ment may^be founded merely on our ignorance ; f' and to 
such objections our ignorance i& the proper, and a satis- 
factory answer. J 

2. The chief difficulties concerning Natural Religion be- 
ing now removed, our Author proceeds, in the next place, 
to that which is Revealed ; and as an introduction to an 
inquiry into the Credibility of Christianity, begins with 
the consideratioaof its Importance. 

4 

* See it Treatite on Divine Benevolence, by Dr HiOBMt Bal^y, PartiL 
t See note F, at tlie end of tlus Fteiice. 
I Pan i. caiap, 7» 
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The Importance of Christianity appears in twor^pects. 
First, In its being a republication of Natural Religion^ in 
its native simplicity/ with authority, and with circum- 
stances of ^idvantage ; ascertaining, in many instances of 
moment, what before was only probable, and particularly 
confirming the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
pudishments."*^ Secondly, As revealing a new dispensa- 
tion of Providence, originating from the pure love and 
inercy of God, and conducted , by the mediation. of his 
Son, and the guidance of his Spirit, for the recovery and 
salvation of mankind, represented in a state of apostacy 
and ruin. This account of Christianity beiag admitted to 
be just, and the distinct offices of these three divine per- 
sons being onee discovered to us, we«re as much obliged, 
in point of duty, to acknowledge the. relations we stand in 
to the ^n and Holy Ghost,, as our Mediator and Sancti- 
fier, as we are obliged in point^f duty .to. acknowledge 
the relation we stand in to. God :the Father ; although 
the two former of these relations be learnt from revela- 
tion only, and in the last we are instructed by the light 
of nature; the obligation in either case, arising from the 
offices themselves^ and not at all depending on the man- 
ner in which they are made known to us^ 

Hie presumptions against revelation in general are, that 
it is not discoverable by reason, that it is unlike to what 
is so discovered, and that it was introduced and support- 
ed by miracles. But in a schen^ so large as that^of the 
uiiivers^, unbounded in extent and everlasting in dura- 
tion, there must of necessity be numberless circumstances 
which are beyond the reach of ' our faculties to discerh, 
and which can only be known by divine illumination. 
And both in the natural and moral government of the 
world, under which we live, we find many things unlike 



* See note G, at the end of this Preface, 
f Part ii. Chapter . 
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one to another, and tWefore oaght not to wonder i£ the 
same unlikeness obtain between things visible and iiivisi* 
ble ; fdthoiigh it be far from true, that reyealed religion 
is entirely unlike the constitution of natnre, as analogj 
may teach usi Nor is there any thing incredible in reve* 
lation/ considered as miraculous ; whether miracles ^ be 
supposed to have been performed at the begiooiiig of the 
world, or after a course of nature has been established* 
Not at the beginning of the woM; for then there waa 
either no course of nature at all, or a power must hi^Te 
been exerted totally different from what that coivrse is at 
present : All men and animals oannot have been boni> aa 
they are now ; but a pair of each sort must hare been pnH 

. duced at first, in a way altogether unlike to ihoJt in which 
they have been since produced ; unless we a^m, thai 
men and animals have existed froqi eternity in an endless 
succession : One miracle, therefore, at least tbeire must 
have been at the beginning of the world, or at th^ tune 
of man's creation. Not t^er the sMlement ^ a an/rse qf 
fmPuref on account of miracles being cotntrary to that 
course, or, in other words, contrary to experience ; for, 
in order to know whether miracles, worked in attestation 
of a divine religion, be c€>ntrary te experience or not, we 
ought to be acquainted with other cases, similar on parallel 
to diose in which miracles are alleged to have been 

. wrought. But wheh3 shall we find! sueh similar or parallel 

, pases i The world whipl^ we inhabit affoi:ds aone^ We 
know of no extisordinary mvektioas fi^em Qod to nidn, 

' but those recorded in the Old and NewTestiaHieiiti all of 
which yifere established by mirades : It eannet therefore 
be said, that miracles are incr^diblci because eonjarary to 
experience, when all the experience we l}.^Ye is in fevpur 
of miracles^ and on the s^de of religioe»^ Besides, in 
reasoning concerning miracles, they ought not tp be pom- 

m 

a See note H, at the end of this Preface. 
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peMd mik ^ommoii natural eyents, but 'vrith UQcomman 
appearances, such a» comets, magnetism, electricity; 
wbich^ to bne acquainted only with the usual phenomena 
of nature; and- the commqnpowers of matter, must, be- 
jfbre proof of their actual existence, be thought incredi^ 

ble-t 
The presumptions against Revelation in genersl being 

dispatched, objections against the Christian Revelation 
in particular, against the scheme of it, as distinguished 
from. objections Against its evidence, are considered i^ext. 
Noiv, supposing a revelation to be really given, it is 
highly probable beforehand, that it must contain many 
things appearing to us liable to objections. The acknow- 
ledged dispensation of nature is very different from what 
we shoiild have expected : reasoning then from analogy, 
the revealed dispensation, it is credible, would be also 
different. Nor are we in any sort judges at what time, 
or in- what degree, or manner, it is fit or expedient for 
God to instruct us, in things confessedly of the greatest 
use, either by natural reason, or by supernatural informur 
tion. Thus, arguing on speculation only, and without 
experience, it would seem very unlikely that so impor- 
tant a remedy as that 'provided by Christianity, for the 
recovery of mankind from a state of ruin, should have 
been for so many ages withheld ; and, when at last vouch- 
safed, should be imparted to so few ; and, after it has 
been imparted, should be attended with obscurity and 
doubt. And just so we might have argued, before expe- 
rience, concerning the remedies provided in nature for 
bodily diseases, to which by nature yr^ are exposed : for 
many of these were unknown to mankind for a number 
of ages; are ki^own but to few now; some 'important 
ones probably not discovered yet ; and those which are, 
neither certain in their application, nor uuiversal in their^ 
use : And the same mode of reasoning that would lea^ 
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U6 to expect they should haye been so/wonld lead us to 
expect^ that the necessity of them, should h»ve been su- 
perseded, by there being no diseases ; as the necessity of 
the Christianscheme, it maybe thought, might also hB,ve 
been superseded, by preventing the faU of man, so that 
he should not have stood in need of a Redeemer at aU»f 

As to objeotions against the wisdom and goodness of 
Christianity, the same answer may be applied to them as 
was to the like objections against the constitution of 
natur^. For here also, Christianity is a scheme or eco* 
jaomy, . composed of various parts, forming a whole, in 
which scheme me^ns are used for the accomplishing of 
ends ; and which is conducted by generiJ laws, of all of 
which we know as little as we do pf the constitution of 
nature. And the seeming ^ant of wisdinn or goodness 
in this system is to be ascribed to the same c^nse, as the 
like appeanuaces of defects in the natural system ; our in* 
ability to discern the whole spheme, and our ignorance 
of the relation of those parts which are discernible to 
others beyond our view. 

The objections against Christianity, as a matter of fact, 
and against the wisdom and goodness of it, having Ijeen 
obviated together, the chief of them are now to be consi- 
dered distinctly. One of these, which is levelled against 
the en tire, system itself, is of this sort: The restoration 
of mankind, represented in Scripture as the great design 
of the gospel, is described as requiring a long series of 
means, and persons, and dispensations, before it can be 
brought to its completion ; whereas the whole ought to 
have been effected at once. Now every thing we see in 
the course of nature, shews the folly of tbis^objection* 
For in the natural coujrse of Providence, ends are brought 
about by means, not operating immediately and at once, 
but deliberately and in a way of .progression ; one thing 
beiug subservient to another, this to somewhat further* 

t Chap. 3. 
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The chattge of aeasonsy the ripeDioig of fruits^ the growlb 
, of vegetable and animal bodies, are instances of this. 
And thetefore, that the same progressive method should 
be followed in the dispensation of Chrislaanityy as is db-' 
served^n the common dispensation of Providence, is a 
reasonable expectation, justified by the analogy of na^ 
ture.+ 

Another circumstance, objected to in the Christian 
scheme, is th£ appointment of a Mediator, and the saving 
of the world through him. But the visible government 
of God 'being actually administered in this way, pr by the 
mediation and instramentality of others, th^re can be no 
general presumption against an appointment of this kind,^ 
against his invisible government being exercised in the 
same manner. We have seen already, that with regard 
to ourselves this visible government is carried on^ by r^ 
wards and punishments ; for happiness and misery are the 
consequences of our own actions, considered as virtuous 
and vicious ; and these consequences we are enabled to 
foresee. It might have been imagined, before consulting 
experience,, thiit after we had rendered ourselves liaUe to 
misery by our own ill conduct, sorrow for y^at wfts past, 
and behaving well for the future, would, alone and of 
themselves, have exempted us from deserved punishm^t, 
and re&tored us to the divine favour. But the £act is 
otherwise; and real reformation is often found to be of 
no avail, so as to secure the criminal from poverty, sick- 
ness, infamy, and. death, the never-failing attendants on 
. vice and extravagance, exceeding a certain degree. By 
the course of nature then it appears, God does not always 
pardon a sinner on his repentance. Yet there is provision 
made, even in nature, that the miseries which men bring 
on themselves by^ unlawful indulgences, may in many 
cases be mitigated, -and in some removed ; partly by ex- 
traordinary exertions^ of the offender himself, but more 

t Chap. 4. . 
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especially and ftequentiy by the inUrreotioii of othera, 
wb6 volunfcariiyy andfrom raotivet of coai|ia8si6ii, •obintt 
to labour and gonrow, tueb as pnxluee long^ and lasimg 
inconveniences to themselves, as the means of rescuing 
another from the wretched effects of fomer impnidencea. 
Vicarioi^^ pantshment^ Uierefore^ or one personl^ safier- 
ings contributing to' the relief of another, is a providential 
disposition in the econohiy of native:^ And it ought 
not to be matter of surprise^ if by a method analogous to 
this we be redeemed from sin and misery; in the economy 
of grace*' That mankind at present are in a state of de- 
gradatibii> different from that in which they were origi- 
nally created, is the very ground of the Christian revela^ 
tion, as contained in the Scriptures. Whether we ac- 
quiesce in the account, tiiat our being placed in such a 
state is^ owing to the criifie of our first parents, or chuse 
to as<^ib0 it to any other cause, it makes no difference 
as to our condition : the vice and unhappiness <^ the 
world ajre still there, notwithstanding all our suppositions'; 
nor is it Christianity that hath pat us into this state. 
We leanr also from the same Scriptures, what experience 
and the use pf expiatory sacrifices from the most early 
times might have taught us, that repentance alone is not 
snfflcient to prevent the fatal consequences of past trans* 
gressions : But that still there is room for mercy, and thai; 
repentance shall be available, though not of itself^ yet 
through the mediation of a divine person, the Messiah ; 
who, from the snblimest principles of compassion, when 
we were dead in trespasses and sins,*f' suffer^ and died^ 
the innocent for the guilty, the just for the unjust,;}: that 
we might have redemption through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of sitts§. In what way the death of Christ 
was of that efficacy it is said to be, in procuring the re- 
conciliation of sinners, the Scriptures have not explains 

a See not I, at the end of this Preface. 

f, Ephes. ii. 1. ^1 Pet. iii. 18. § Coloss. i. If. 
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ed s It 19 «QO«£b that the doctrine is revealed ; tbat it is 
aot contrary to any trnth whieh reason and experienoe 
teach US ; and that i) accords in perfect harmony with 
the osual method of the divine conduct in the govern- 
ment of the world.^ 

Again it hath heen said, that if the Cbristiaa revelation 
were true, it mugt have been universal, and could not 
have been ](sft upon doubtful evidence. But God, in his 
natural providmce, dispenses his gifts in great variety, not 
only among creatures of the same species, but to the same 
individuals also at different times. - Had the CShristian re* 
velation been universal at first, yet, from the diversity of 
men's abilities, both of mind and body, their various 
means of improvement, and other external advantage^ 
^ome persons must soon have been in a situation, -with 
reepect to religions knowledge, much superior to that of 
others, aS ^uch perhaps as they are at present : And all 
men will be equitably dealt vrith at last ^ and to whom 
Btde is given, of him little will be required. Then, as to 
the evidence of rdigion being left doubtful, difficulties gf 
this scHTt, like dij£culties in prat^tiee, afford scope and op^ 
portiinity for a virtuous exercise of the understanding, 
and dispose the mind to acquiesce and rest satisfied with 
any evidence that is reaU in thj^ daily commerce of life, 
men are obliged to act upon great uncertainties, with re<- 
gard to success in their temporal pursuits : and the case 
with regard to religion is parallel. However, though re- 
ligioa be not intuitively true, the proofs of it whicdh we 
have are amply sufficient in reason to induce us to emr 
brace it; and dissatisfaction with those proofs may pos^ 
sibly be men's own fault^f 

Nething remains but to attend to the positive. evidence 
there is for the truth of Christianity. Now, besides its 
direct and fundamental proofs, which are miracles and 
prophecies ; there are many collateral arcumstcgices^ 

« Chap. 5. t Chap. 6. 
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which may be united into one yiew, and altogedier may 
be considered as making up one argument* In this way 
of treating the subject,, the revelation, whether real or 
otherwise, may be supposed to be wholly historical : the 
general design of which appears to be, to give an account 
of the . condition of religion, and jts professors, with a 
concise narration of the political state of rthidgSy-as far as 
religion is aflEectefl by it, during a great length of time, 
near six thousand years of which are already past. More 
particularly, it comprehends an account of God's entering 
into covenant with one uation,^ the Jews, that he would 
be their God, and that they should be his people ; of 
his often interposing in their affairs ; giving them the 
promise^ and afterwards the possession, of a flourishing 
country ; assuring them of the greatest national pro* 
sperity, in case of their obedience, and threatening the 
«everest :national punishment, in case they forsook him, 
and joined in the idolatry of their pagan neighbours* 
It contains also a prediction of a particular person to ap- 
pear in the fulness of time, in whom all the promises of 
God to the Jews were to be fulfilled : And it relates, 
that, at the time expected, a person did actually appear, 
assuming to be the Saviour foretold ; ' that he worked 
various miracles among them, in confirmation of his 
divine authority ; and, as was foretold also, was rejected 
and put t<f death by the very people who had lon^ desir- 
ed and waited for his^coming : But that his religion, in 
spite of all opposition, was established in the world by 
hi^ disciples, invested with supernatural powers for that 
purpose ; of the fate and fortunes of which religion there 
is a prophetical description, carried down to the end of 
time. Let any one now,^after reading the above history, 
and not knowing whether the whole were not a fiction, 
be supposed to ask, Whether all that is here related be 
true F and instead of a direct answer, let him be informed 
of the several acknowledged facts, which are found to 
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correspond t^' it in real life ; and then, -let him compare 
the history and facts together^ and observe the astonish- 
ing coincidence of both : Such' a join* review must ap- 
pear to him of very great weight, and to amount to evi- 
dence somewhat more than, human. And unless th^ 
whole series, and ^very particular circumstance contained 
in it, can be thought to have arisen from accident, the 
truth of Christianity is proved.* 

The view here given of the moral and religious systems 
of Bishop' Butler, it will immediately be perceived, is 
chiefly intended for younger students, especially for stu- 
dents in divinity ; to whom it is hoped it may be of use, ' 
so as to encourage them to peruse, with proper diligence, 
the original works of the Author himself. £or it may be 
necessary to observe, that neither of. the volumes o£ this 
excellent Prelate ai^e addressed to those who read for 
amusemeat, or curiosity, or to get rid of time. All sub- 
jects are not to be comprehended with the same ease ; 
and morality and religion, when treated as sciences, each 
accompanied with difficulties of its own, can neither of 
them be understood as they ought, without a very pecu- 
liar attention. But morality and religion are not merely 



* Chap. 7. To the Analogy are subjoined two Dissertations, both originally 
inserted in the body of the work. One on Personal Identity^ in which are 
contained some strictures on Mr Locke, who asserts that consciousness makes 
or constitutes personal identity ; whereas, as our author observes, consciousness 
makes only personality, or is necessary to the idea of a person, t. e. a thinking 
intelfigent being, but presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute, personal 
identity; just as knowledge pretopposes truth, bift does not constitute it/ 
Consciousness of past actions does indeed shew us the identity of ourselves,* or 
gives OS a certain assurance that we are the same persons or living agents 
aow, which we were at the time to which our remembrance can lode back ; 
but stiH we should be the same persons as we were, though this consciousness 
of what is past were wanting, though all that had been done by us formerly 
were forgotten; unless it be true, that no person has existed a single moment ^ 
beyond what he can remember. The other dissertation is On the Nature of 
Virtue^ which properly belongs to the moral system of our Author, already 
explained. 
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to be studied as sciencesi or as being speculatively irae i 
they are to be regarded in another and higher light, as 
th^ rule of life and manners, as containing authoritative 
directions by which to regulate our faith and practice^ 
And in this view, the infinite importance of them consi-^ 
deredy it can never be an indifferent matter whether they 
be received or rejected* For both claim to be the voice 
of God; and whether they be so or not, cannot be 
known, till their claims be impartially examined. If they 
mdleed come from Him, we are bound to conform to 
them at our peril : nor is it left to our choice, whether 
' we will submit to the obligations they impose upon us oir 
,not; for submit to them we must, in such a sense, as to 
incur thei punishments denounced by .both against wilful 
disobedience to their injunctions. 



Tlie following Epitaph, said to be written by Dr Natha- 
niel Forster, is inscribed on a flat marble ston^, in the 
cathedral church of Bristol, placed over the spot where 
the remains of Bishop Butler are deposited; and which, 
as it is now almost obliterated, it may be worth while 
here to preserve. 
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PagexvL A. ^ 

Dr BuTtM, when Bishop of Bristol, put up a cross, a plain piete' of marble 
inlaid, in the chapel of his ej^iscopal house. This, which was intended by the 
blameless Frelate merely as a sign or memorial, that true Christians are to 
bear their crow, and not to be a»hamed of following a crucified Master, was 
considered as affording a presumption that he was secretly inclined to POpisl^ 
forms and ceremonies^ and had no great dislike to Popery itself And, on ac- 
count of the oiRnce it occasioned, both at the time and since, it were to be 
wished^ in prudence, it had not been done. 
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Page XIX. ij 

Manyof thesefititneiits, in these TVo Discourses of Bishop Butler, coticem- 
fog the Sovereign good of man ; the impossibility of procuring it in the present 
life ; the unsatisfactoriness of earthly enjoyments; togetbe^ with the somewhat 
beyond and above them all, which once attained, there will rest notlihsg fur- 
ther tg be wished or hoped ; and which is then only to be expected, when we 
shall have put off this mortal body, and our union with God shall be com- 
plete ; occur in Hooktr'sEcclesiattical PoHty, Book I. § xi. 



I*age xxiii. C. 

^^^ '^Mp editidh of this Prefate was published, I had in Vain endea- 
^d taproKe a sight of the papers, in which Bishop Butler was accused 
rf havhig died a Papist, and Archbishop Seeker's replies to them ; though! 
weU rcmembeiipd to have read both, when they first appeared in the public 
V^ But a learned professor in the university of Oxford has furnished me 
with the whole controversy in its/ original form ; a brief history of v^hich it 
aay not- bd unacceptable ttfofler here to the curious reader. 

d 
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Hie attack was opened in the year lt67, in an anonjinftiis pamphlet, en- 
titled, ** The Root of Protestant Errors ezaaiined ;*' in which the autfaor as- 
serted, that, ** by an anecdote latdy given him,*' that ** same Fkvlate,** (who 
at the bottom of the page is called B-*p of D— m) ** is said to have died in 
•the commuiion of a chnich, that makes much use of aaints, saint's days, mnd 
all the trumpery of saint worship.*' When this remarkable &ct, now first 
diYulged, came to be generally known, it occasioned, as might be expected, 
no little alarm ; and intelligence of it was no sooner conveyed to Archbidiop 
Seeker, than in a short letter, signed MuopsettdeSt and printed in the ** St 
James's Chronicle of May 0." he called upon the writer to produce his .autho- 
rity for publishing ** so gross and scandalous a folsebood." To this challenge 
an immediate answer was returned by the author of the pamphlet, who, now 
assuming the name of PbUeleatbenr, -informed Mtsopsemdes^ through the 
channel of the same paper, that " ^ch anecdote had been given him ; mnd 
that he was yet of opinion that there was nothing improbable in it, when it is 
considered that the same Prelate ptot op the P^ish insigma of the cross iii 
his chapel, when at Bristol ; and in his last Episcopal Charge^ has squinted very 
mndi towards that s^perstitioBl•" Have i*r.find the acclwation oor^onty i^ 
peated, butaapported by rcaasas, jnch.as they aic, «f «^ch itipcnodn^ois- 
sary that some notice should be taken : nor 4id ^ Afchbilhv^ 9Mn9i»e it 
unbecoming his osrn dignity to stand up on :this.oc(;asiOn, as^ viodiea^ of 
innocence against the cahmmiator of ihe helplms d<iad* :2U<;«di^fly, wa 
second letter in the fame newspaper pf May. 98. Jind snbsoribod iifif^«f»Nir«r 
as before ; after reciting ftom Bishop Butler's Senoon bofafr.the Ui^K the 
very passage here printed in the frefiiQe, and obiervti^g, .that ** thevejue, 
in the same Sermon, declarations as strong as can be made, against tj^poral 
punishmient for heresy, schism, or even for idolatry;" his Grace expresses him- 
self thus : <' Now he (Bishop Butler) vras universally esteemed, throu^out 
his life, a Bian of stHct pie^ and han«ity, as well as nnfffwwwim abilities. He 
gave all tiie propft, public and private, which his ftstion Ibd him lojgive, and 
they were decisive and daily, of his continuing to the last a sincere member oC 
the church of Engliiid. Nor had ever M>y > of his acquai^tfiiice, or mint ioti- 
mae friends, nor have they to this day. the leant dpabt of it." Mt» ppttmg 
up a cross in has chi^^* the ^Lrchbishpp frankfy owns, that for hiiiifelf iie 
wishes he had ubt ; andthiqJcs that in $o doing the BishiV ^ umiiB. Bfit tlim 
he asks, ** C^n that be opposed, as any proof of P&pery, to all the evidence on 
the other side ; or even to the single, evidence of the above-mentioned Sermon } 
Most of our churches have crosses upon them : Are they therefore Popish 
chiuchei ? 'Vht JUifhetans "have ipore thfm crosses in th<^^g|rc the -l^the- 
rans theceforelliapists ?" And as to the Ckmge^ no Piapist, uRpnice r<n m a i rs, 
would have spoken.as Bishop Butler there does, of the ofaseniiDOte pecufinr to 
Roman Catholics, s^me of which he expmsly eensoKs ^as wrong and aopersti- 
tious, and others, as made sid;servieot to the purposes of auperstitioo, and, on 
these accouuts, abolished at the KeforaMKtion. After ithe.publioitiosi of this 
letter, FbiUlcutberos xepUed in a Ihort defence of his own canduct, .fast with- 
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wt ^r^udn^ any fhi^g new in confirmation of what he had advanced. And 
}^xtfh^ controyenjTf «o far as the two principals were concerned, seems to 
J^veepded^ ' . ! , 

^ut tiie disjppte was not suffered to (lie away q^uite so soon. For in the 
jame ^ar« and in the same newspaper of July 21. another letter appeared ; in 
which the author not only contended that the cross in the Episcopal chapel at 
J^lji^gl,. apd th^ ChfTf^t to the clergy of Durham in 1751, amount to full 
jmof Qf a $tjaafig attachment to the idolatrous communion of the church of 
^ome« but, witjh the reader's leare, he would fpi account for the fiishop'a 
** ^ten^SKiy this way JV, And this (he attempted to do, "from the natural 
ilieUjKhply ai^ gloominess of .Dr ^utler,*s disposition ; from his great fondness 
fijt the lives of J^omish saints, and their books of mystic piety ; from his draw- ' 
.^19 tlie ix^^onsof tesichijig n&eil religion, not firom the New Testament, but 
fifjpx pjiilaspphtcil and political ppinions of his own ; and above al], from hit 
tB^i^tion from- a strict dissenter amongst the presbyter ians to a. rigid church- 
mn, and his sudden and vneapelted elevation to great wealth and dignity in 
.thm thvffdbi** .The attack, thnj renewed, excited the Archbishop's attention 
a aecon^tUQc, and drew from him a fresh answer, subscribed also Misopseudes^ 
in the ff. St James's Chronicle of August 4." In this letter, our excellent 
Mctroi^olltan, first of all obliquely hinting at the unfiumess of sitting in judg- 
m^t on the character of a man who bad been dead 15 years ; and then re- 
fl^nding his correspondent, that '* full proof had been already -published, that 
jBishop Butler abhorred Popery as a vile corruption of Christianity, and that it 
auglit be proved, if nee^l, that he held the Pope to be the antichrist;*' (to 
wliich decisive testimonies of undoubted aversion from the Romish churchy 
aaofther is also added in the Postscript, his taking, when promoted to the see of 
Durham, for bis domestic chaplain, Dr Na^. Forster, who had published, not 
four years before, a Sermon, entitled. Popery destructive of the Evidence of ' 
CPiriatiamty;) proceeds to db^rve, '* That the natural melancholy of the Bi- 
ahop'a temper wonld rather have fixed him amongst his first friends, than prompt- 
ed hUn to the change he made : That he read- books of all sorts, as well as books 
cf myflic piety, and knew how to pick the good that was in them out of the 
bad : That his opinions.were exposed without reserve in his Analogy and his 
Sermons^ and if the doctrine of either be Popish or un^criptura), the learned 
world bath mistaken strangely in admiring both : That, instead of being a . 
strict disMBter, he never was a communicant in any dissenting assembly ; on 
the contrary, that he went occasionally, from his early years, to the establish- 
ed wocriiip, and became a constant conformist to it when he was barely of 
age, and entered himself, in 1714, of Oriel-college ; That his elevation to 
gfeat dignSty in the church, for firom being sudden and unexpected, was a gra- 
diiyl and natural rise, through a variety of preferments, and a period of 82 
years: That, as. Bishop of Durham, he had Very little authority be}ond his' 
brethren, and, in ecclesiastical matters, had none beyond them ; a larger in- 
come than moist of them he- had ; but this he employed, not, as was insinuated, 
in augmenting the pomp of worship in his cathedral, where, indeed, it is no 
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gffe'ater tiian m btfaen, but for the purposes of charity, wad in the repairing of 
his houses.** After these remarlcs, the letter closes with the following woirds : 
'* Upon the whole, few accusations, so entirely groundless, ha^ve been so perti- 
naciously, Fam unwilling to say maliciously, carried on, as the present; and 
surely it .is high time for the autlioi^ and abettors cf it, in nlere common pru- 
dence, to shew some regard, if not tb ti'uth, at least to 'shame.** 

It only remains to be mentioned, that the above letters of Arclibishop Seeker 
had such an eflkct on a writer, who si^ed himself in the' *^ St James's Chro- 
nicle of August 25,*' A Dtsscntmg Minister, that he dedahfd it'' ui his opinion, 
that ** the author of the pamphlet, called, Tlie Rdbt of Protc^aht £rrors ex- 
amined, and his friends, Mrere obliged in candour, in justice, and in h6tsaai, to 
retract their charge^ unless they could estabfish it on much better grounds 
thatr had hitherto appealed :*' and he expressed his *' hopes, that it would be 
understood that the disenters in general had no hand in the accusation, and 
that it had only been the act of two or three mistdcen men.'* Another per- 
son also, ** a foreigner by birth,** as he says of himself, who had been lotig an ad- 
mirer of Bishop Butler, amd had perused with great attenrioir all that had been 
written on both sides Iq the present controversy, confesses he Had bctetl ^won- 
derfully pleased with observing, with what candour and' temper, as well as 
clearness and solidity, he was vindicated from the aspersions laid against him." 
All the adversaries of our Prelate, howevef, had not the virtue or sense to be 
thus convinced ; some of whom still continued. Under the signatures of' Old 
MarHtt, Latimer^ An Impartial Protestant', PauHnut, Misonotbos, to repeat 
their confuted falsehoods in the ptflilic prints ; as if the cuiie of ealunmiators 
had. fallen upon thenr, and their memory, by being long a traitor to truth, had 
taken at last « severe revicnge, and compelled them to credit their own lie. 
The first of these gentlemen. Old Martin, who dates from Newcastle, May d9. 
from the rancour and malignity with which his letter abounds, and fronithfb 
particular virulence he discovers towards, the characters of Bishop Butler and 
his defender, 1 conjecture to be no other than the very person who had already 
figured in this dilute, so early as th« year 1752 r of whose wOrk; ^ritlrd, 
** A Serious Inquiry into the Use and Importance of External Religion,*' tftfb 
reader will find some account in the notes subjoined to the Bishop's Ckai^ 19 
the second volume. 
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The letters, with a sight of which I was indulged bjp thie favour of our pre- 
sent most worthy Metropolitan, are all, as I remember, wrapped together under • 
one cover ; on the back of which is written, in Archbishop Secker*s ovni hand, 
the foUoiving words, or words to this effect, ** Prestxmptivc Argtunents that. 
Bishop Butler did not die a Papist." 
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•* Far be it from me,'* sa^ the excellent Dr T. Balguy,* ♦• to dispute the 
reality of a moral principle lo the human heart. Ifeei its existence : I clearly 
discern its u^ and importance. ' But in no respect is it more important, than 
as it <ugge8^ the idea of a moral governor- Let ^his .idea .be once effaced, and 
the principle of conscience will soon be found weak and ineffectual. Its in- 
^uence on men*s conduct has, indeed, been too much undervalued by some phi- 
losophical inquirers* But be that influence, while it lasts, more or less, it is 
not a steady and permanent principle of action. JJnhappily we always have it , 
in our power to lay it asleep-i^Negtect alone will suppress and stifle it, and 
bring it almost int9 g ^ate q{ stupe(acjt2on. Nor can any thing, less than the 
terrors of religion^ awaken our minds from this dangerous and deadly sleep. 
It can never be a matter of indifference te a thinking man, whether he is to be 
bappy 9r miserable beyond the grave.'* 

Pagexzxvi. F. 

I 

S%e ^gno^;tuice of man is a favourite doctrine with Bishop Butler. It occurs 
in the Secood Part of the Analogy ; it makes the subject of his Fifteenth Ser- 
mon; apd we nieet with {t again in his Charge. Whether, sometimes, it be 
not carried to a length which is excessive, may admit of doubt. ' 

Page xxxvii. G. 

Adn^rable to this purpose are the words of Dr X* Balguy, in the 9tli of hU 
Discourses, already referred to, p. Ixiii. ** The doctrine bf a lify to eome, 
some persons will say, if a doctrine of natural religion ; and can never, there- 
iorcy be properly alleged to shew the iq^portance of revelation. They judgeg 
perhaps, from the .frame of the world, thsu t^e present system is imperfect ; 
tbejr see designs in it, not yet computed} and they think they have grounds 
for expecting anofber p^iJt^ in wl^ich these designs shaU be farther carried 
on, and brought to a conclusion, worthy of infinite wisdoi^. I am not con- 
cerned to dispute the ytfx^Atf J/ of this reasoning ; npr dp I wish to dispute it. 
But how far will it reach > Will it lead us to the Christian doctrine of a 
judgment to come ? • Will it give us the prospect of an eternity of happiness } 
llirotbiffg qf all this. ' |t jhews us only, that death is not the end of our beings ; 
that we are likely to pass hereafter into other systems, more favourable .than 
the present to the great ends of God's providence, the virtue and the happi-- 
nets of his intelligent creatures. But into n/bat systems we are to be remov- 
ed ; what new scenes are to be presented to us, either of pleasure or pain ; 
-what new parts we shall have to act, and to what trials and temptations we 
may yet be exposed ; on all these subjects we know just nothing. That our 
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happiness for^ever depends on our conduct here^ is a most imfiorta&t propoti- 
tion, which we learn only from reveiation,*^ 



Page ^Ezzviii. H. 

Id the common affairs of life, common experience is suflicieiit to direct us. 
But will common experience serve to guide our judgment concemitig the fiUt 
and redemption of maftkind ? from what we see every day, can we explain the 
commencement, or fbretel the dissolution of the world ? To judge of cvcatt 
like these, we should tie conversant in the history of other planets; should be 
distinctly informed of God's va^jous dispensfitions to all the different oideri 6f 
rational beings. Instead, then, of grounding our religious opinions oh whit 
lue call experience, let us apply to a more certain guide, let us hearken to thb 
testimony of God himself. The credibility of human testmonjf, aiitt i&e cdn- 
duct of human agents, are subjects perfectly within the feach of onr^ nttmrkf 
faculties; and we ought to desire no firmer foundation for our belief, of reli* 
gion, than for the judgments we form in the conunon afiain of life : where 
we see a little plain testimony easily outweighs the most specious conjectures, 
and not seldom even strong probabilities." Dr Balguy's 4th Cbsi!^. See 
also an excellent pamphlet, entitled, ** Remarks on Mr bume's Essay on HU^ 
Natural History of Religion, j 5. ; and tk^ 6th of Dr Powell's IKscounes. 
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Dr Arthur Ashley Sykes, from whose writings some good may be collected 
out of a multitude of things of a contrary tendency, in what he is pleased to 
call ** The Scripture doctrine of Redemption,*'* opposes what is here sdvan- 
ced by Bishop Butler ; quoting his Words, but without mentioning hfo name; 
If' what is said above be not thought a sufficient answer to the objections of 
this author, the reader mgy do well to consult a Charge' ** On the Use a04 
Abv^se of Philosophy in the study of Religron," by the late Dr Powell ; who 
seems to me to have had the observations of Dr Sykes .in his view, where he 
is confuting the reasonings of certain philosophizing divines against the doc* 
trine of the atonement. Powell's Discourses, Charge HI. p. 342 — 348. 



* See the dbservations on the texts cited in his fint chapter, and ^Jso in 
chapten the fif^h and sixth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



liF the reader should mefet here with any thihg 
which he had not before atteinded to, it wiii 
not be in the observations upon the Gdnstitution 
and course of nature, these being all obvk>us ; 
but in the applicatioh of them : iii. which, 
though there is nothing but whit appears to 
me of some real weight, and therefore of great 
importance ; yet he will observe several things 
which will appear to him of vety little, if he 
can think- things to be of little importance, 
which are of any real weight at all, upon such 
a subject as religion, However, the proper 
force of the following treatise, lies in the whole 
general analogy considered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
grafted, by many persons, that Christianity is 
not so much as a subject of inquiry ; but that 
it is, how at length, discovered to be fictitious. 
And accordingly they treat it, as if, in the pre- ^ 
sent age, this were an agreed point among all 
people of discernment ; and nothing remained, 
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INTRODUCTION. 






PadBABLE evidence is esaentially distinguished 
JTom demonstratiTfi by tkis» that it admits of de^ 
grees^ ^id of all variety of theni, from the highest 
moral certainty^ to the very lowest presumptioi^ 
Wt cannot, indeed) ^ay a thiiig is prohably true 
upon one veiy slight presuixiption for it ; becaitse, 
as there may be probabilities on both sides of a 
question, ther^ may be some against it : and though 
tbere. be not, yet a slight presumption does not 
beget that degree of conviction, which is implied 
in saying a thing is probably true. But that the 
slightest possible presumption is of the nature of a 
probability, appears from hence, that such low 
presumption, often repeated, will amount even to 
moial^certainty. Thus, a man's having observed 
the ebb and flow of the tide to-day, affords i^ome 
sort of presumption, though the lowest imaginable, 
that it may happen again to-morrow : but the ob* 
servation of this event for so inany days, and 
mouths, and ages together, as it has been observed 
by mankind^ gives us a full assurance that it will. 

A 



2 INTRODUCTION". 

That which chiefly constitutea pnAa^iUtyf is 
expressed in the word likely^ %. e. like some truth,* 
or true event ; like it, in itself, in its evidence, in 
some more or fewer of its circumstances. For 
when we determine a thing to be probably true, 
suppose that air event has or wiU ccone to pass, 'tis 
from the mind's remarking in it a likeness to somd 
other event, which we have observed has come to 
pass. And this observation forms, in numberless 
daily instances, a presumption, opinion, or full 
conviction, that such event has or will come to 
pass ; according as the observation is, thst the like 
«vent has sometimes; most commonly, or always, 
so far as. our observation reaches, come to paas at 
like distances of time, or place^ or upon like occa- 
sions. Hence arises the beHei^ that a childp if it 
lives twentyyears, will grow up to the stature a&d 
^strength of a man ; that food will contribute to the 
]ireservation of its life, and the want of it for such 
a number of days be its certain destruction. So, 
likewise, the rule and measure of our hopes and 
fears concerning the success of our piu'suits ; our 
expectations that others will act so and so in/iucfa 
circumstances ; and our judgment that suclxaictions 
firoceed from such principles ; — all these rely upon 
our having observed the like to. what/ we Impe, 
fear, expect, judge ; I say, upon our having ob- 
aerved the like, either, with respect to others or 
ourselves. And thus, whereas the prince, f who 

» 

• Vcrisimilc. 

t The story is told by Mr Locke, io tbt diapter of ProlmbiKty. 
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liad always lired >9 a warm olioiate, naturally c<mr 
claded, in tlie way of Analogy, Jthat thare Waa no 
4mch thing as iwater's becoming- hard, because he 
had alifrayai observed, it to be fluid and yielding; 
we^ bn.the contrary^ from analogy, conclude, that 
there is no ptesumption at all against this ; that 
'tis supposable there oxtay be frost in England any 
givcO) day in.Jafiuaiytnext; probable, that there 
wiU (m.some day of the month : aAd that. there is 
a moral certainty, i. e. giXHind for an Qxpectatior^ 
without any <k>ubt of it, in 6ome part or other of 

thewinkr.. 

Probable evidence in its very nature, a£brds bitt 
an4nB{NeiiJectikindof infohnation, and is to be ocn- 
dideredms rdative only < to beings of limited . capa- 
cities. ' For nothing which is this possible object; of 
imdwledge, .whether, past, presoit, or future, can 
be probsble to ail ii^nite.Intelligenoe; since it 
cannot but be disoerned absolutely as it is in itself 
certainly true, or certainly false. . But to us, pro^ 
babiUty is the very :guide of life. . . - 

From tbe^ things it follows, that in questions 
X)f. difficulty, or suchtasare thought so, where mors 
sa^£u:iory ! evictence . cannot be had, or is not 
seen, if.theresult of examination be^ that there ap- 
pears, upon the whole, any the lowest presumption 
cm: one Side, ' and noiie on tljie other, or a. greater 
presumption on one. side, though in the lowest de- 
gree. greater, this. determines the question, even in 
matters, of speculation ; and, in matters of .practice, 
will lay us under an absolute and formal obliga- 
tion, in point of prudence and of interest^ to act 
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4^)ontlErt presiHtiption^ <fr low ^dhalility^ tbingjl 
dtbe«a lun^ as to leave the wiwi io •terj great 
tdbiibt which ifr the truth. iPor sw^ & man is m 
:]S8lly boond in prudence to do "wliat upon the 
^wiiole appears, acoording to the beat of bis. jud^ 
nsent^ to be fbr his bapfiittess, as jarint he oartamij 
^nom$ to he so. Kay, fin-ther, im iifnat^oas ef 
.great coaiseciiaeiice, a ceaaoaahtewaa.wiil.ilhiBk it 
<caiioenis him to renuurk lower prbhobilatlBa aod 
foresuinptio&s thek tiieae; such as unouiilt .to no 
inoxe than showing ^ne side iOf a i^p^sticm te be as 
supposable and credible as the other; sby, such 
;toibMt aiiK>unt ito iBiich tesa; erai then thai, for 
4HiQfibejnies8. ioatatittK sirif^' be tmaatioiied svapect- 
^oig tberconnion pitrsuitt of lift^ mheat a ossa 
arookl be lihanght^ ia a JLitenil sisue, distcacted, 
v^iko ^miiid not act, and with gmt j^piiiicatkm 
tooy not miy updQ aa encn chance, hot npaa 
itendh iesB, aaud wbene the pnriBabihtly oa idumee 
was gnatlyj against liis awecteding. * ^ t 

It is not my design to anquire fiirCber into tiie 
aiotUKy the if (Amdatioa, and measnoe of ficbhadbtlity ; 
«r whenoe it probeeda, tfaat'/i&Mua shouiii ibeget 
that presumption, opinioR, and £dl tiaaidGtiion, 
whtch.tfae ifauma mind is ibrmei «o tnoeim ftom 
it, and; which it does Beerasaiiiy paodhice in every 
one; mto guanl againsi- the errbm; to wiiiohiiea- 
•ftonnig i&ioai analogy is iiatble; This b^caigs to 
the sdbject of logic, and is a. part of tliat 4^lb|ect 
,whioh has not yet beea tfaoronghly considewd. 

« See Chsp^vl Pain IL 
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I^ikdcied I shall not tadce u^mel nc to tay^ low far 
the^xtent^ oompass^ and fbcce^ of analogical lea- 
soBiagi. can. be f educed to general heads and. rules, 
ajad tlie whcdo be fionsed iirta a ajrstoDK But 
thovtghso little im this \ray lias beeR attempted 
by those lebo have treated di oai* kitelkctual 
poiversy and the exereue of tbeiia^ thia do^ not 
hiiider but that we nay be^ aa \v>e unqmationably 
aie^ aarared, that analogy b of weight, in varkni^f 
degrees, towarda ddtecjoiintDg oitr judgment, and 
omr practice. Nor doea it in any wise cease \^ bo^ 
of weight m those cases, because persons^ either, 
^ven to dispute, ot who require thiiiga to b^ 
stated with greater exactness than ouf facuUiea 
appear to adniit.of in ptactical^ matkeva^ may find 
other casesy in wfaieh ^tis not easy to say> wbe^er 
it be^ or b6 not, of any weight ; or insbances pi 
seeming analogies^ which are really of none. It. is 
enough to the present purpose to observe, that 
this general way of arguing is evidently naturalp 
just, and conclusive. For thei;e is no man can 
make a question but that the qua wi]l rise to^naoc* 
row, and be seen; where it pa seen at all, in the 
figure of a circle, and not in that of a squai e- 
V Hence, namely from analogical reaaomng, Ori^ 
gen* has with singular sagacity observed, that 
^^ he who believes the Scripture to have proceeded 



' X^«jui» TM yf r«» «V«( «'«^«e3f{«^iyoir'T« 'KrwtKm^ T«y tticfUf Uftu 

w ««^i mwrm hiy$9, rmikti nt^. w^T vOk y^u^t. PhiloGal. p. SB. 
£d. Cant** 
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" from him who is the Author of Natur^ may 
'^ well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in 
*[ it, as are found in the constitution of Nature.** 
Afi^j in a like way of reflection, it maybe added^ 
that he wh6 denies the Scripture to have been 
from God, upon account of these difficulties, may^ 
for the very same reason, deny the world to have 
been formed by him. On th'e other hand, if there 
bean analogy, or likenbss, between that system of 
things and dispensation of Providence, whicli 
revelation informs us of, and that system of things 
and dispensation of Providence, Which experience, 
together with reason, informs us of, t. e. the 
known course of nature; this is a presumption, 
that they have both the same author and cause ; 
a:t least so far'as to answer objections against the 
former's being froni God, drawn fr(»tt anything 
which is analogical or similar to what is in the 
latter, which is acknowledged to be from him ; for 
an Author of Nature, is here supposed. 

Forming our notions of the constitution and 
government of the world upon reasoning,, without 
foundation for the principles which we assume, 
whether from the attributes of God or any thing 
else, is building a world upon hypothesis, like 
Des Cartes, Forming our notions upon reasoning 
from principles which are certain, .but applied to 
cases to which we have no ground to ajiply them, 
(like those who explain the structure of the human 
body, and the nature of diseases and medicines, 
from mere mathematics, without sufficient data J 
is an error much a-kin to the former ; since whatj 
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is assumed, in order to make the reasoning appli- 
cable, is hypothesis. But it must be allowed just, 
to join abstract reasonings' with the observation of 
facts, and argue from such facts as are known, to 
others that are like them ; from that part of the 
Divine government over intelligent creatures, 
which comes under our view, to that larger and 
more general government over them, which is 
beyond it ; and, from what is present, to collect 
what is likely, credible, or not incredible, will be 
hereaifter. 

This method, then, of concluding and deteripin- 
ing, being practical, and what, if we will act ^t all, 
we cannot but act upon in the common pursuits of 
life; being evidently conclusive, in various degrees, 
proportion9.ble to the degree and exactness of the 
l4rhole analogy or likeness; and having so great 
authwity for its introduction into the subject of 
reli^on, even revealed . religion, my design is to 
apply it to that subject in general, both natural 
^id revealed : taking for proved, that there is an 
intelligent Author of Nature, and natural Gover- 
nor of the world. For as the^'e is no presumption 
against this prior to the propf of it, so it has been 
often proved with accumulated evidence; from 
this argument of analogy and final causes ; from 
abstract reasonings; from the most ancient tra- 
dition ^and testimony ; and from the general con* 
sent of mankind. Nor does it appear, so f^r as I 
can find, to be denied by the generality of those 
who profess themselves dissatisfied with the evi^ 
dence of religion. 



^ • 
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As there are some, \s^ho^ instead of thus attending 
to what is in fact the constitution of Nature, jform 
their notions of God's government upon hypothe* 
sis ; so there are others, who indulge themselves in 
vain and idle speculations, how the world might 
possibly have been framed otherwise . than it is ; 
and upon supposition tha.t things might, in im^ 
gijiing that they should, have been disposed and 
carried on after a better model, than what appearsi 
in the present disposition and conduct of them« 
Suppose, now, a person of such a turn of miiid to 
go pn with his reveries, till, he had at length fi^ed 
upon some particular plan of Nature, as appearing 
to him the best, — one shall scarce be thought guilty 
of detraction against human understanding, if one 
should say, even beforehand, that the {>lan which 
this •peculative'person would fix upcm, though h^ 
were the wisest of tlie sons of men, probably would 
liot be the very best, even according to his own no- 
tions of be^t; whether he thought that to be so, 
which aiBbrded occasions and motives ^r. the ici&er* 
cise of the greatest virtue, or which was productive 
jof the greatest happiness, lOr that these two were 
necessarily connected, and run up into one and^he 
same plaiik However, it may not be amiss, once 
for alL to see what would, be the amount of these 
emendations and imaginary improvenients upon the 
system . of Nature^: or how far they would nrnlioad 
ns. And it seerms there- could be no stopping, till 
twe.came tQ some sudi conclusions las ii)ese:^-iThat 
all creatures should at fix st be made as perfect and 
as happy, as they were capable of ever being : that 
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nothing/ to 'be sure, of hazard or danger should be 
putupon tbetn to do ; some indolent persons would 
perhaps think, nothing at all: or certainly, that 
effectual care should be taken, that they should^ 
whether necessarily or Aot, yet eventually and in 
fact, always do what was right and most conducive 
to. happiness, which would be thought easy for in« 
finite power to eiiect; either by not giving them 
any principles which would endanger their going 
wrong, or by laying the right motive of action, in 
every instance, before their minds continually, ia 
so strong a -manner, as would never fail of in« 
ducing them to act conformably to it : and that 
the whole method of government by punishments 
should be rgected, as absurd ; as an awkward 
round^-about method of carrying things on ; nay» 
as contrary^ to a principal purpose, for which it 
would be supposed creatures were made, namely 
happiness. 

Now, without considering what is to be said in 
particular to the several parts of this train^ of folly 
and extravagance, what has been above intimated 
is a full, direct, general answer to it, niimely, that 
we may see beforehand that we have not faculties 
for this kind of speculation. For though it be ad*- 
liiitted, that, from the first principles of our nature^ 
we unavoidably: judge or determine sonde ends to 
be absolutely in themselves preferable to othei^i 
and that the ends now mentioned, or, if they tun 
up into one, that this one is absolutely the beat, 
a&d,^onseqiientIy9 that we must conclude the ultir 
jnate end desig:ned9 in the constitution of Nature 
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and conduct of ProvidencCi is the most virtue and 
iutppiness possible ; yet we are far from being able 
to judge what particular disposition of things 
would be most friendly and assistant to virtue, or 
what means might be absolutely necessary to pro- 
duce* the most happiness in a system of such jCx- 
tent as our own world may be, taking in all that 
is past and to come, though we should suppose it 
detached from the whole of things/ Indeed, we 
are. so far from being able to judge of this, that we 
are not judges what may be the necessary means of 
raising and conducting one person to the highest 
perfection and happiness of his nature. Nay^ even 
in the tittle afiairs of the present life, we find men 
of different educations and ranks are not compe- 
tent judges of the conduct of each other. Our 
whole nature leads us to ascribe all. moral perfec- 
tion to God, and to deny all imperfection of him. 
And this will for ever be a practical proof of .his 
moral character, to such as will consider . what a 
practical proof is, because it is the voice of God 
speaking in us. ^ And from hence we conclude, that 
"Virtue must be the happiness, and vice the misery, 
of every creature; and that regularity, and order^ 
and right, cannot but prevail, finally, in a universe 
under his government. But we are in. no sort 
judges what are the necessary means of accom- 
plishing this end. 

Let us, then, instead of that idle and not very 
innocent employment of forming imaginary models 
of a world, and schemes of governing it, turn quit 
thoughts to what we experience to be the conduct 
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of Nature with respect to intelligent crettotes';. 
which may be resolved inta general laws or mlea 
of administration, in the sai^ae way as mair^ of the 
laws of Nature, respecting inanimate matter, may 
be collected from experiments. And let us com-* 
pare the known constitution and course of things 
with what is said to be the moral system of Na^ 
ture, the acknowledged dispensations of Provi*^ 
dence, or that government which we find ourselves: 
under, with what religion teaches us to believe and 
expect, and see whether they are not analogous^ 
and of a piece. And upon such a comparison it 
will, I think, be found, ths^t they are very much so ; 
that both may be traced up to the same general 
laws, and resolved into the same principles of Dl^ 
Tine conduct. 

The analogy here proposed to be considered, is 
of pretty large extent, and consists of several parts ; 
in some more, in others less, exact. In some fetv 
instanced, perhaps, it may amount to a real prac*- 
tical proof, in others not so ; yet in these it is 4. 
confirmation of what is proved otherways. It will 
undeniably show, what too many want to have 
shown them, that the system of religion, both na« 
tural and revealed, considered only as a system, 
and prior to the proof of it, is not a subject of 
ridicule, unless that of Nature be so too. And it 
.^11 afford an answer to almost all objections 
4against the system both of natural and of reveal- 
ed religion, though not perhaps an answer in so 
great a degrjee^ yjpt in a . very cons^iderable degree 

answer^ to the objections against the evidence 



of it ; for» ob|ectioii3 ag&inH ft proofs and objec-^ 
lioDs. against what t$ said ta be proved/ the reader 
will observe, are diiferent tbingi. 

Now, the Divine go^viurninent of the worl4 im* 
plied in the notion of i eUgion ia genera), and of 
Christianity, contains in it, — ^tbat mankind i3 ap^ 
pointed to live in a future state;* that there evt^ry- 
one shall be rewarded or punished ;t. rewarded or 
punished respectively fw all that behaviour h^e^ 
which we. comprehend under the wofds> virtuousv 
or vitiibus, morally good or evil : ^ that ouf present 
life is. a probataon, a state of trials ^ and of dis*. 
ciplkie, I for that future one ; notwithstanding th^ 
obj^rtiona which men niiay fancy they have, from 
nations of necessity, again&t there being any such 
moral plan as this at all ;% and whatever olgections 
niay appear to lie against the wisdom and goodness 
of it, as it stands so imperfectly made known to.us 
at presoiti** that this^ world being in a state of 
apostasy and wickedness, and consequently of gruin^ 
and the i^nse both of thdir condition and duty be-r 
mg greatly corrupted amongst men, this gave bcca^ 
»on for an additional dispensation of Psovidence^ of 

the utmost importance, tt proved by miracles, j;:|: 
but contain'uig in it many things appearing to us 
strange, and not to have been expected ;§§ a dispen- 
sation of Providence, which is a scheide or sysfera\ 
of things, y II carried on by the isiadiation of a Diving 

* Ch, i. t Ch. ii. J Ch. iii.^ 

§ Ch. iv. II Ch. V. f Ch. vi. 

** Ch. vii. tt Part II. ch. I tt Ch. S. 

^§ Ch. iiu nil Ch. W. . 
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person, the Messiah, in ordel* to the recovery of the 
world ; * yet not revealed to all men, nor proved 
with the strongest possible evidence to all those 
to whom it is revealed ; but only to such a part of 
mankind) and with such particular evidence, as the 
wisdom of God thought fit. f The design, then, of 
the following Treatise will be to show, that the se- 
veral parts principally objected against in this moral 
and Christian dispensation, including its scheme, its 
publication, and the proof which God has afford^ 
ed us of its truth ; that the particular parts princi- 
pally objected against in this whole dispensation, 
are analogous to what is experienced in the consti- 
tution and course of Nature, or Providence; that 
the chief objections themselves, which are alleged 
against the formei^, are no other than what may be 
alleged with like justness against the latter, where 
they are found in fact to be inconclusive ; and that 
this argument, from analogy, is in general unan- 
swerable, and undoubtedly of weight on the side of 
religion,:]: notwithstanding the objections which 
may seem to lie against it, and the real ground 
which therfe may be for difference of opinion, as to 
the particular degree of weight which is to be laid 
upon it. This is a general account of what may be 
looked for in the following Treatise. And I shall 
begin it with that which is the foundation of all 
our hopes and of all our fears — all our hopes and 
fears, which are of any consideration — I mean, a 
Future Life. 

, • Ch. ▼. t Ch. vi. vii. J Cb. viii. 
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PART I. 
OF NATURAL RELIGION. 



CHAP. I. 

Of a Future Life, 

Strange difficulties have been raised by some 
ccmcerniiig.perscfnal identity, or the sameness of 
living agents, implied in the notion of our existing 
now and hereafter, or in any two successive mp- 
ments ; which whoever thinks it worth while, may 
see considered in the ifirst Dissertation at the end 
of this Treatise. But, without regard to any of 
them here, let us consider what the analogy of 
Nature, and the several .changes which we have un- 
dergone, and those which we know. we may undei:t 
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go without being destroyed, suggest, as to the ef- 
fect which death may, or may not, have upon us ; 
aod whether it be not from thence probable, tihat 
we may survive this change, and exist in a future 
state of life and perception. 

I. fVom our being bom into the present world 
in the helpless imptirfect state of infancy, and 
having arrived from thence to mature age, we find 
it to be a general law of nature in our own species, 
that the same creatures, th^ same individuals, 
should exist Jn degrees of life and perception, with 
capacities of action, of enjoyment, and suffering, 
in one period of their being, greatly liiiierent from 
those appointed them in another period of it. And 
in other creatures the same law holds. For the dif- 
ference of their capacities and states of life at their 
birth (to go no higher) and in maturity; the change 
of worms into flies, and the vast enlargement of 
their locomotive powers by such change ; and birds 
and iusects bursting the shell, their habitation, and 
. by this means entering into a new world, furnished 
with new accommodations for them, and finding a 
new sphere of -action assigned them^ these; are in- 
stances of this general law of nature. Thus, all 
the various and wonderful transformaticms of aai<- 
mals are to be taken into consideration here, fiut 
the states of life in which we ourselves existed for- 
merly, in the womb and in our infan^, are almost 
as different from our present, in mature age, as it is 
possible to conceive any two states or degrees of 
life can be. Therefore, that we are to exist here^ 
after in a state as different (suppose) from our 
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poreseoti as this k from our former^ is but according 
to the analogy of nature; according to a natural 
order^ or appoititaient, of the very same kind with 
whaft we hare already experienced. 

II. WeknoW we are endued with capacities of ac* 
tio&y ol happiness, and misery ; for we are eonscious 
of acting, of enjoying pleasure, and suffering pain. 
Now, that we have these powers and capacities 
before death, is a presumption that we jhail i etain 
them through and afler death ; indeed, a probaUUty 
of it abundantly sufficient to act upon, unless there 
bs some positive reason to think that death is Uie 
destraction* til those livfaig powers ; because there 
is in every case a probability, that all things will 
ebntinue as we experience they are, in all respects, 
eitoept those in which we have some reason to 
&tnk they will be altered. This is that AiW* x£ 
presumption, or probability,' from analogy, express* 
ed in the very word cantiimanct^ which «eems ouf 
otily natural reason for believing the coarse of this 
world will continue to-morrow, as it has done so 
far as our experience or knowledge of history can 
carry us back. Nay, it seems our only reason for 
bdieving, that any one substance, now existing, 
M'ill continue to exist a moment longer ; the self- 
existent substance only excepted. Thus, if men 
w^re assured that the unknown event, death, was 
not tlie destnaction of our faculties of perception 

* Ijs^j kind, of ]ire9ttiiif>fion or proiMbility; for I do ttot mMii 
to aiirdiy that tiitre k Hio same degree of convtctioti Uiat oiv 
Hviug powers wMl ccMlJiuie after deatb, as there is^ thsit our sub- 

sUnc«s will. 

B 
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mA of action, there would be no apprehensioii that 
any other power or event, unconnected with tiits 
of death, would destroy these fiMulttes just at the 
instant of each creature'|s death; aiid therefore no 
doubt but that they would remain after it : which 
shows the high probability that our living powers 
will continue after death,' unless there be some 
ground to think that death is their destru^tbn.^ 
For, if it would be in a manner certain that we 
should survive death, provided it were certain that 
death would not be our destructiQn, it must be 
highly probable we shall survive it, if there be no 
ground to think death will be our destruction. 
' Now, though I think it must be acknowledged^ 
that prior to the natural and moral proofs of a fiir 
ture life commonly insisted upon, there would arise 
a general confused suspici(Hi, that, in the great 
shock and alteration which we shall liiulergo by 
death, we, i. e. our living powers, might be wholly 
destroyed; yet even prior to those proofs, there is 

* Destruction of living powers, is a manner of expression on- 
avoidabiy ambiguous ; and may signify either the destruction {ff a 
Hving being, so as that the same living Mug shaU be imeapaMe of 
ever perceiving or acting again at all; or the destrufition^ of^ those 
means and instruments by which it is capable of its present life, 
of its present state of perception and of action. It is here used 
In the former sense. When it is used in the latter, the epithet pre- 
sent is added. The loss of a man's eye is a destraction of liviog 
powers in the latt^ sense. But we have no reason to think tbci 
destruction of living* powers, in the former sense, to be possible; 
We have no, more reason to think a being, endued with linng 
powers, ever loses them during its whole existence, than to believe 
that a stone ever acquires them. 
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really no particular distiBct ground, or reason, for 
tbiS' afiprehension at alt, so far as I can find. If 
there be, H must arise either from tht reason of. the 
things or from Me analogy of Nature* 

Sxit vie cannot argue from the reason of the 
tkk$g, that death is the destruction of living 
s^^ts, because we kno\ir not at all what death is 
in itself ;• but only some of its effects, such as the 
dissolution of flesh, skin, and bones : And these 
effects do in no- wise app^r to imply the destruc- 
tion? of a Hvingagent. And, besides, as we are 
greatly in the dark upon what the exercise of our 
living powers depends, so we are wholly ignorant 
what the powers thi^nselyes depend upon ; the 
powers themselves, as distinguished, not only from 
their actual exiercise,^ but also from the present ca- 
pacity of exercising them ; and as opposed to.theii; 
destruction : for sleep, or, however, a swoon, shows 
us, not only that these powers exist when they are 
not exercised, as the passive power of motion dof^s 
in inanimate matter.; but shews also that they 
exist, when there is no present capacity of exer- 
cising them ; or that the capacities of exercising 
liiem for the present, as well as the actual exercise 
of them, may be suspended, and yet the powers 
themselves remain undestroyed. Since, then, we 
know not at all upon what the existence of our 
living powers depends, this shews further^ there 
can no probability be collected from ,the reason of 
the thing, that death will be their destruction : 
because their existence may depend up6n some- 
what in no degree affected by death ; upon some- 
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what quite out of the reach of thik king of letMira. 
So that there is nothtug more oertain, than that 
the reamm of the thing shows ua no ooaiiexioa be* 
t^een death aod the destmction of living agents. 
Nbr can we find any thing throughout the whc^ 
anatogy ff Nature^ to afford us even the altghtert 
presumption, that antmala ever lose tiieir livk^ 
'powers; much less, if it were pusaii)le, that they 
lose them by death ; fat we have no faculties 
wherewith to trace any beyond or through it^ so 
as to see what becomes of them. This' event re? 
moves them from our view. It destroys the s&h 
sihle proof, which we had befcure their deaths of 
their being possessed of living powers, but does 
not appear to aiford the kaat reason to believe, 
that they are then, or by tha); ev^it, depirived ci 
them. 

And our knowings that they were possessed of 
these powers, up to the very period to which \ve Iwve 
faculties capable of tracing them, is itodf a proiia- 
bility of their retaining them beyond it. And tins 
Is confirmed, and a sensible credibility is given to 
it, by observing the -very great ud astonishing 
changes which We have experienced ; so great, 
that our existence in another state of life, of per* 
ception and of action, will be but according to a 
method of providential condoct^ the like to which 
has been already exercised, even with regard to 
ourselves ; according to a course of nature^ the 
like to which we iiave already goo^ throught > 

However, as one ^caimot but be greatly arasible, 
how dii&qtilt it is to silence unagination entaigfa to 
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make tiir voiqe of reason even distinctly heai^ in 
this case; as Mie are accustomed, from our youth 
ufx, to indulge that forward delusive faculty, ever 
obtruding. beyond its sphere; of some assistance, 
indeed, to ai^rebension^ hut; the author of all error: 
as we {Mainly lose ourselves in gross and crude con*» 
ceptions of things, taking for granted that we are 
aoqiaainted with what indeed we are wholly igno«- 
rant of; it may he proper to consider the imagi«^ 
nary . presumptions, that death will be our destruc- 
tion, arising from these kinds of early and lasting 
prejadioss; and to show how little they can really 
amount to, even though we cannot wholly divest 
ooselves of them. And, 

L All presumption of death's being the destnia- 
tioB of living beings, must go. upon suppositibn 
that they are compounded, and so discerptibk^ 
^ut, since consoiousness is a single afad indivisible 
power, it ^ould seem that the sut^ct in which it 
resides, must he so too. For, were the motion a£ 
any particle of matter absolutely one and indivi- 
sible, 90 as that it should imply a contradiction to 
suppose part of this motion to exist, and part not 
to exist, h e« part of this matter to move, and part 
to be at i«st; then its power d motion would be 
indivisible ; and so also would the subject in which 
the power inheres, namely, the particle of matter : 
for, if this oould be divided into two, one ptf t 
might be moved and the others at rest, whicii is 
contrary to the »ipposttion. In like maniier, it 
has been argued^* and, for any thing appearing to 

* See Dr Ckurke'^ Letter to Hr Dodwell^ and the Geltncrsiif it« 
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the contrary, justly, tliat since the perception, of 
consciousness, ivhich we have of our own existence 
is indivisible, so as that it is a contraciiction to- sup- 
pose one part of it should be here and the other 
there ; the perceptive power, or the power of con- 
sciousness, is indivisible, too; and, consequently, 
the subject in which it resides, i. e. the conscious 
being. Now, upon supposition that living agent 
each man calls himself, is thus a single being, whidi 
there is at least no more difficulty in . conceiving 
than in conceiving it to be a compound, and of 
which there is the proof now mentk>ned; at fol- 
lows, that our organized bodies are no more our- 
selves, or part of ourselves, than any other matter 
around us. And it is as easy to conceive ho^ mat- 
ter, which is no part of ourselves^ may be apprbr 
priated to us in the manner which our pvesent bo- 
dies are, as how we can receive impressions froi!i« 
a[nd have power o^er any matter. It is as easy to 
conceive, that we may exist out of bodies, as in 
them ; that we might have animated bodies of atiy 
other organs and senses wholly different from these 
npw given us, and that we may hereafter animate 
thei^e same or new bodies variously modified and 
^organized, as to conceive how we can animate such 
bodies as our present. And, lastly, the dissolution 
of all these several organized bodies, supposing 
ourselves to have successively animated them, 
would have no more conceivable tendency to des- 
troy the living beings, ourselves, or deprive us of 
living faculties, the faculties of perception and of 
^9c|ioni than the dissplution of ^ny foreign in^tter^ 
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which we are capaUe of receivu^ inipressioiis 
ftom, and making \k&p of for the common occaaioiwi 
of lil«. • . 

II. The ftimpiicity and absoiute oneness of a 
, living agent cannot, indeed, from ttie nature of the 
thiiftg, be .properly proved by experimental obser^ 
vations. But as these^ii// in with the supposition 
of its unity, so they plainly lead us to conclude 
certainly^ that our gross organized bodies, with 
which we perceive the objects of sense, and with 
which we act, are no part of ourselves, and there- 
fore show us, that w,e have no reason to belipve 
ij^eir destruction to be ours ; even without deter- , 
mining whether our living substances be material 
or dmrnaterial. For we see by experiience, that 
-men.may lose their lunbs, their organs of sensci, 
smd even the greatest p^rt of these bodies, and ys^ 
remain the same living agents: And persons can 
trace up the existence of themselves to a tiine 
when the bulk of their bodies was extremely small, 
in oomparifson of what it is in mature age; and we 
cannot but think, that they might then have lost 
a considerable part of that small body, and yet 
have remained.the same living agents, as they may 
now lose great part of their present body, and re- 
main so. And it is certain, that the bodies of all 
animals are m a constant flux, from that never- 
ceasii^ attrition which there is in every part of 
tli^. Now, things of this kind unavoidably teaich 
us to distinguish between these living agents, our- 
selves, and large quantities of matter, in which we 
*re very nearly interested : since these m^ be 
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alieMtedy and aetiudly are in a ilaily ootiiae of aoc- 
^ession, aod chaagtng thdr owners; whibt we are 
assured, that each living agent remains one and 
the same permanent being.* And this general ob- 
servation leads us on to the foUowing ones. 

Firstf That we have no way of determining by 
experience, what is the certain bulk of the livuig 
being each man calls himself; and yet, till it be 
determined that it is larger in bulk than the solid 
elementary particles of matter, which there is. no 
ground to think any natural power can dissolve, 
there is no sort of reason to think death to be the 
diss(^uti<m of it, of the living being, even though 
it should not be absolutely indisceipttbie. 

Secondly f From our being so nearly related to, 
and interested in oert^n systems of matter, . sup- 
pose our flesh and bones, and afterwards ceasing 
to be at all related to them, theiliving agents^ our- 
selves, remaining all this while undestroyed, not- 
withst^n^ng such alienation; and consei}Ufiniiy 
these systems of matter not being ourselves.: it 
follows further, that we have no ground to con- 
clude any other^ suppose internal systems of mat- 
ter, to be the living agents ourselves ; because we 
can have no ground to conclude thb, but from our 
relation to, and interest in sgch other systems of 
ihatter ; and, therefore, we can have no reasoti to* 
conclude; what befalls those systems of matter at 
death, to be the destruction of the living agents. 
We have already, several times over, lost a great 

* SeQ Ptssertotion L 
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pai% or perhtps the whole of our body, accordKng 
to certain-GOiniDon estaUished laws of nature ; yet 
we remain the same living agents : when we shall 
lo0e as great a part, or the whole, by another conn 
mon estahKshed law of natarCi death, why may nm 
not also remain the same ? That the alienation has 
been gradual in one case, and in the other will be 
morjB at once, does not prove any thing to the ooa^ 
tniy. We have passed nndestroyed through those 
many and great revolutions of matter, so peculiar* 
ly appropriated to us tiurselves ; why should we 
imagine death will be w fatal to us ? Nor can it 
be objected, that what is thus alienated, or losti is 
no part of our original solid body, but only advei^ 
tttious matter ; because we may lose entire limba^ 
which must have contained many solid parts and 
vessels of the original body : or if this be not ad* 
mitted, we have no proof that any of these solid 
parts are dissolved or alienated by death; though, 
by the way^ we are very nearly related to that ex* 
traneous or adventitious matter, whilst it continues 
united to and distending the several parts of our 
solid body. But, after all, the relation a person 
bears to those parts of his body to which lie is the 
most nearly related, what does it appear to amount 
to but this, that the living agent dnd these parts 
of the body mutually affect each other? And the 
same thing, the same thing in kind, though not in 
degree, may be said of 4UI foreign matter, which 
{^vcs us ideas, and which we have any power 
ovCT. From these observations the whole ground 
of the imagination i$ removed, that the dissolu^ 
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tion of any matter U the destruction of. a livh^ 
agent, from the int^est be once had in such roas- 
ter. -••:•. 

Thirdhf^ If we consider: our 'body somewhat 
more distinctly, as made up of organs ^oid instru- 
noents'of perception and of motion, it wiU. bring 
us to the same conclusion. Thus, the. common 
optical experiments show, and even the observa- 
tion how sight is assisted by glasses shows,, that 
we see with our eyes in the same sense as we see 
with glasses. Nor is there any reason to believe, 
that we see with them in any other sense; any 
other, I mo^n, which would lead us to think the 
•eye itself a perdpient The iike is to be said^of 
jiearing: and our feeling distant solid matter by 
means of somewhat iu our hand, seems an instance 
of the like kind, as to the subject we are consider-^ 
ing; All these are instances ai foreign matter, or 
.such as is no part of our body, being instrumcaital 
in preparing objects for, and conveying them. to 
the perceiving power, in a manner similar, or like 
to the manner in which our. organs of. sense pi^^ 
pare ^nd convey them. Both are, in a like way, 
instruments of our receiving such ideas from ex:* 
ternal objects, as the Author of nature appointed 
those external objects to be the occasions of ex- 
citing in us. However, glasses are evidently iur 
stances of this ; namely of matter,, which is no part 
of our body, preparing objects for, and conveying 
them towards the perceiving power, in Iike4nan- 
ner as our bodily organs do. And if .\vre. see with 
•our eyes only in the samfs manner as we do with 
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glasses, the like may jiistly be concluded ftpta 
analogy, of. all our other senses; It is <DOt in- 
tended, by any thing here said, to affirm, tliat 
the wliole apparatus of vision, or of percqition by* 
any other of our senses, can be traced; through all 
its steps, quite up to the liviog power of seeing, ot 
perceiving ; but that, so fat as it can be ti*aced by 
experimental observations, so £ir it appears, that 
our organs of sense prepare and convey onobjecta, 
in order to their being perceived, in like manner 
as foreign matter does, without affording any sha- 
dow of appearance, that they themselves perceive. 
And that we have no reason to think our organs 
of sense percipients, is confirmed by instance* off 
persons losing some of them, the Hving beings 
themselves, their former occupiers, remaining wet- 
impaired. It is confirmed also by the experl^aoe 
of dreams; by which we find. we are at prbsi^ 
possessed of a latent, and whait would^ otherwise 
be an unimagined unknown power of perceiving 
sensible objects, in as strong, and lively a manner 
without our external organs of sense, as with 
them* ; . 

So also with regard to our power of moving, or 
directing motion by will and choice: upon the 
* destruction of a Timb, this active power remains, 
as it evidently seems, unle«sened ; so as that. the 
living being, who has suffered this loss, would be 
capable of moving as before, if it had another limb 
to move with. It can. walk by the' help of an 
artificial leg, just as it can .make use of a pole 
pr a lever, to reach towards itself and to moyfe 
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things beyond the length and the power of Hi 
patiiral arm : and this last it does in the sanae 
manaer as it reaches smd moves^ with its lu^ial 
it^fin, things nearer and of less. weight. Nor is 
therp sp much as any appearance of oiir limbs 
being ^endued with a power of moving or directing 
themselves { though they are adapted, like the 
several parts of a machine, to be the instruments 
of motion to each xK^ier; and some parts of the 
same limb, to be instruments of motion to other 
parts of it 

Thnsy a man determines that he will look at 
such an object through a microsqope; or, being 
lame suppose, that he will walk to inch a {daiee 
with a staff a week hence. His eyes and his ftet 
116 more determine in these cases, than the micro* 
scope and the staff. Nor is there any ground to 
think they any more put the determination in 
practice, or thst his eyes are the seers or his feet 
the movers, in any other sense than as the micro- 
scope and the staff are. Upon the whole, then^ 
our organs of sense and our limbs are certainly 
instruments, which the living persons, ourselves, 
make use of to perceive and move with : There is 
not any probability, that they are any more; nor, 
consequently, that we have any other kind of rela- 
tion to them, than what we may have to any 
other foreign matter formed into instrummtsof 
perception and motion, suppose into a micsoseppe 
or k staff (I say, any other kind of relation, for I 
am not speaking of the degree of tt)^ nor, eonse- 
qtiently, is tiiere any probability, that the aliena* 
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tion OT diesolutioii of these ioBtnimeiiti 13 tlM di«h 
trttction of the pcfrcemng and moving agent. 

And thus onr finding, that the dissolution of 
matter in which living beings were Boost nearly 
interestedy is not their dissolution; and that the 
deMntction of several of the organs and instrii^ 
nients.of perception and of motion belonging to^ 
tbent, is not their destruction ; shows^ doAionstrs^ 
tivefy , that there is no ground to think, that the 
diftsolntion of any oth^ matter, or destruction of 
any other organs and instruments^ will be the diS'*^ 
solution Or destruction of living agmts, from tbo 
Mke kind of relation. And we have tto reason t* 
tiiink we stand in any other kind df relation tof 
any thing which we find dissolved by death. 

Buflt la ^id, these observations are equally «|H 
plicable to brutes ; atid it is thought an insuperabte 
difficulty, that they should be immortal, and^ 1^, 
consecjuence, capable of everlasting happinesahr 
Now, this manner of expression is both invidipuar 
and wenk : but the thing intended by it, is^really 
no difficulty at all, either in the way of natural or 
mora) consideration. For, 1st, Suppose the invi- 
dious thing, designed in such a manner of expre^ 
sion, wete really implied, as it is not in tlie leMW 
in the natural immortality of brutes ; namely, that 
they must arHve at great attainments, and become 
rational and moral agents ; even this would be iito 
difficulty, since we know not what latent powef 9t 
and capacities they may be endued with. There 
was onee, prior to, ei(perie»ce, as great presump^ 
tion against hutnan creatvres, as tbere is againat 
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the brute creatures, arriving at that degree of uq-> 
derstandiog which we have in mature age ; for we 
can trace up our own existence to thesame origi- 
nal with theirs. And we find it to be a geoeral 
law of nature, that creatures endued with capaci* 
ties of virtue and religion, ahould be placed in a, 
condition of being, in which they are altogether 
without the use of them for a considerable length 
of their duration, as in infancy and childhood. 
And great part of the human species go out of the 
present world, before they come to the exercise of 
these capacities in any degree at alL But then, 
Sdly, The natural immortality of brutes does not 
in the least imply, th^t they are. endued with any 
latent capacities of a rational or morarnabire. And 
the economy of the universe might require, that 
there should be living creatures without any capa- 
ci1:ies of this kind. And all difficulties, as to the 
manner how they are to be disposed of^ are so s^ppa- 
rently and wholly founded on our ignorance, that it 
is wonderful they should be insisted uppn by any,, 
but such as are weak enough to think they are 
acquainted with the whole system of things. ^ There 
is, then, absolutely nothing at all in this objection, 
which is $0 rhetorically urged against the greatest 
part of the natural proofs or presumptions of the 
immortality of human minds : I say, the greatest 
part; for it is less applicable to the following ob'- 
serv^ation, which is more peculiar to mankind : — 
III. That as it is evident our /^re^en^ powers and 
capacities of reason, memory, and affectipn, dc^ 
not depend upon our gross body, in the qoa&Aei ^q 
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wliieb percefytion by our organs of sense does ; so 
they do'tiot appfeaf to depend upon it at all in any 
9uch manner, as to give ground to think, that. the 
dissolfrfeion of this body will be^the destruction of 
Vheiie our pre^mf powers of deflection, as it will of 
dur powers of sensation ; or to give ground to con- 
clude, even that it will be so. much as a suspensiou 
of the former. 

Human : creatures exist at present in two states 
of life and perception, greatly different from each 
otiier; each of which, has its own peculiar laws, 
and its own peculiar* enjoyments and sufierings. 
When any of our senses are affected, or appetites 
gratified with the .objects of them, we may be said 
to exist, or li%»e, .in a state of sensation. When 
none of our senses are affected, or appetites girati- 
fied,^and yet we perceive^ and reason, and apl^ we 
may be said to exists or live, in a state of reflection* 
Now it is by no means^certain, that any thing which 
is dissolved by death is any way necessary to the 
living being, in this its state of reflection, after ideas 
are gained. For though, from our present consti^ 
tution and condition of being, our external organs 
of sense. are necessary for conveying in ideas to 
our reflecting powers, as carriages, - and levers, 
and scaffolds are in architecture; yet, when these, 
ideas are brought in, we are capable of reflecting 
in the most intense degree, and of enjoying the 
greatest pleasure, and feeling the greatest pain, by 
means of that reflection, without any assistance 
from our senses; and without any at all, which we 

know of, from that body, which Will be dissolved 
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by deatb. It does not appear, then, tkat the nela^r 
tioii of this gross body to the refleetiag beiag \A^ 
IB any degree, necessary to tUnklng ; to on hitelr 
lectual enjoyifients ot sufferings : nor, consequent 
ly, that the dissolution, or alienation, of the formcar 
by death, will be the destruction of those pteSent 
powers, which render us capable of this state of 
reflection. Further, there are insjances of nklrtal 
diseases, which do not at all afiect our present in* 
teltectual powers ; and this affords a presuttipitioB, 
that those diseases will not destroy these present 
powers. Indeed, from the observations made 
above,^ it appears, that there is no presum|itionj 
Irom their mutually affecting each other, .that the 
dissolution of the body is the destruction of the 
living agent* And by the same reasomng it most 
appear, too^ that there is no preaumptioo^ fiiom 
their mutually affeeting each other, that the disso* 
lution of the body is the destruction of our present 
reflecting powers ; but instances of their not afiect* 
ing each other, afford a presumption of the c<mh 
trary. Instances of mortal diseases not impairing 
our present reflecting powers, evidently turn our 
thoughts even from imagining such diseases to be 
the destruction of them. Several things, indeed, 
greatly affect all our living powers, and at length 
suspend the exercise of them ; as, for instance, 
drowsiness, increasing till it ends in sdund sleep : 
and from hence we might have imagraed it would 
destroy them', till we found, by experlenci^ tte 
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weakness of tlua way of judgiiig^ Bat, in the 
dkeaae&now mentioned, there is not so much a3 
thi& sbi^dowr of probability, to lead us to any such 
ocmdasion, as to the reflecting powers which we 
havA-aft present; for, in those diseases, persons the 
moment Jbefore death appear to be in the highest 
vigour of lifie« They discover apprehension, me- 
mory, reason, all entire ; with the utmost force of 
affection ; . sense of a cfaaraiAer, of shame ^d ho- 
nouTj and the highest mental enjoyments and suf* 
ferings, even to the last gasp : and these sure}y 
prove even greater vigour of life than bodily 
strength does. Now, what pretence is there for 
thinking, that a progressive disease, when arrived 
to .such a degree I mean that degree which is 
mortal, will destroy those powers, which were not 
impaired, which were not affected by it, during its 
whole progress, quite up to that degree? And if 
death, by diseases of this kind,' is not the destruc<* 
',tion of our present reflecting powers, it will scarce 
be thought that death by any other means is. 

It is obvious that thi» general observation may 
be carried on further : And there appears so little 
connexion between our bodily powers of sensation, 
and our present powers of reflection, that there is 
no reason to conclude that death, which destroys 
the former, does so much as suspend the exercise 
of the latter, or interrupt our continuing to exist in 
the like state of reflection which we do now. For, 
suspeiision of reason, memory, and the affections 
which they excite, is no part of the idea of death, 
nor is implied in our notion of it And our daily 

c 
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experienckig theM powers to be exercised, ti^iitiioat 
any assistance, tliat we know of, from those bodies 
wliielrwiH be dissolved by death; and pur finding 
oftien, that the exercise of them is so lively to the 
last ;-*-*these things afford a sensible appreheasioii, 
that dea^h may not perhaps be so much as adia- 
contiouance of the exercise of these powers, nor of 
the enjoyments and sufierings which it implies ; * 
so that our posthumous life, whatever there may 
be in it additional to our present, yet may not be 
entirely beginning anew, but going on. Death 
may, in some sort, and in some respects, answer ta 
our birth, which is not a suspension of the facul- 
ties which we had before it, or a total change of 
the state of life in which we existed when in the 
womb, but a continuation of both, with such and 
such great alterations. 

Nay, for ought i*re know of ourselves, of our 
present life, and of death, death may immediately, 
in the natural course of things, put us into a higher 
and more enlarged state of life, as our birth does;'}' 

. * There are three distinct questions^, relating |o a fuluve lifi^ 
here considered : Whether death be the destruction of liyiog 
agents ? if not, Whether it be the destruction of their present 
powers of reflection, as it certainly is the destruction of their pre- 
sent powers of sensation ? and if not. Whether it be the snspe»- 
sion, or discontinuance of the exercise, of these present reieetiag 
powers ? Mow/ if there be no reason to believe the last» there 
wtil be, if that were possible, less for the next, and less still for the 
first, 
t This, according to Strabo, was the opinion of the Brahmans : 
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a state in which our capacities and spbei:e of per- 
cation/ imd of action^ may be much greater than 
at prasent For, as our relation to our external 
organs of sense raiders us capable of exijsting in 
«ittr(H:esent stateof sensation, so it may be the only 
natural hinderance to . our existing, immediately 
a»d of CDctrse, in a higher state of reflection. - The 
triith is, reason does not^at all shew us in what state 
death naturally leaves us. But were we sure that it 
would suspend all our perceptive and active powers, 
yet the suspension of a po\)v»er, and the destruction 
of it, am effects so totally different in kind, as we 
exferience from sleep and a swoon, that we. can- 
aofe in any wise argue from one to the other; or 
conclude, even to the lowest degree of prohabilily, 
that the same kind of force which is sufficient to 
suspend our faculties, though it be increased ever 
so much, will be sufficient to destroy them. 

These observations together may be sufficient 
to shew, how little presumption therie is that death 
is the destruction of human creatures. However, 
there is the shadow of an analogy, which may lead' 
us to imagine it is ; the supposed likeness whicU is 
observed between the decay of vegetables and of 
living creatures. And this likeness i$ indeed suffi- 
cient to afford the poets very apt allusions to the 
flowers of the field, in their pictures of the frailty 

Lib. XV. p. 1039. Ed. Amst. 1707. To which opinion perhaps 
Antoninus may allude in these words, »$ vvv ^tftimgy 9ron tfA^vtit 

4^^^'^ « Tw Ixvrpir timr hiirmvr^i* Lib. IX, c. 3. - 
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of our present life. Bat, m reason, the. aoalc^ \a 
so far from holding, that there appeare no ground 
even for the comparison* as to the present question i 
because one of the two subjects oompaied is virhi^jr 
Toid of that, which is the prineipal and chief thing 
in the other, the power of peroepttpn and of aotaon; 
and which is the only thing we are inquiiii^ aboMt 
the continuance of. So that the destruction of a 
vegetable is an event not similar, or analogous, to 
the destruction of a living agent. 

But if, as was above intimated, leaving off the 
delusive custom of substituting imagination in tl^ 
room of experience, we would confine ourselves to 
what we do know and understand ; if we would 
argue only from that, and from that form our ex* 
pectations, it would appear, at first sight, that as no 
probability of living beings ever oeasii^ to be s<^ 
can be concluded from the reason of the thing; so 
, none can be collected from the analogy of Nature.; 
because we cannot trace any living beings beyond 
death. But as we are conscious that we are endued 
with capacities of perception and of action, and are 
living persons, what we are to go upon js, that W;e. 
s^all continue so till we foresee some accident, or 
event, which will endanger those capacities, or be 
Hkely to destroy us; which death does in no wise 
appear to be. 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we may 
pass into new scenes, and a new state of life and 
action, just as naturally as we caipe into the pre- 
sent. And this new state may naturally be a social 
one. And the advantages of it, advantages of 
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every kind', mny Baturaliy be bestowed, according 
io some^ 6xed general laws of wisdoni, upon every 
letoe in proportion to the degrees of his virtue. And 
though the advantages of that future natural state 
-idhould not be bestowed, as these of the present in 
wme measure are, by iisk will of the society/ but 
entirely by his more immediate action, upon whotoi 
the whole! frame oi^nature^ depends, yet this distri- 
bu^on nbay be just fats natutal, as tlmr being distri- 
buted here by the instrumentality of men^ * An^ 
indeed, though one were to allow aiky confused 
ntidfiftermtned sense, ithich people please to put 
upon the word natural^ it would be a shortness of 
thought Scarce credible to imagine, that.no system 
or course of things ^an be; so^but only what we see 
lit present ; * especially whilst the probability of a 
fbture iife^ or the natural immortality- of the soul^ 
is admitted upon the evidence of reason ; because 
thb is really both admitting and denying at once, a 
state of being difierent from the present to be natu- 
ral. But the only distinct meaning of that word 
is, 9tate(ii fi^o^ or settled; since what is natural 
as much requires and presupposes an intelligent 
agent to render it so,. ?.e. to effect tt.continuaUji^^ 
or at stated times, as what is supernatural or mira^ 
callous does to effect it for once. And from hence 
it must follow, that persons' notion of what is na* 
tural will be enlarged, in proportion to their greater 
knowledge.of the works of God and the dispensa^* 
|:ions of his Providence. Nor is there any absur^^ 

* See Part ii. ch. 2. and Part ii. eh. 3. 
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dity in supposing, that there may be beings in the 
universe, whose capacities, and knowledge;^ and 
views, may be so extensive, as that the whole 
Christian dispensation may to them appear natu<- 
ral, i. e. atialogous or* conformable to God's deal- 
ings with other parts of his creation, as natnral a$ 
the visible known course of things appears to us. 
For there seems scarce any other possible sense to 
be put upon the word, but that' only in which it is 
here used; similar, stated, or uniform. 

This credibility of a future fife, which' has becii 
here insisted upon, how little soever it may satisfy 
our curiosity, seefns to answer all the puqk>ses of 
religion, in like manner as a demonstrative pcoof 
would. Indeed, a proof, even' a demonstrative 
one, of a future life, would Hot be a proof of reli- 
gion. For, that we are to live heteafter, is just as 
reconciteable with the scheme of atheism, and as 
\vell to be accounted for by it, as that we areinovr 
alive is ; and therefore nothing can be mote absurd 
than to argue from that scheme, that there ban be 
lib future state. But as religion implies a future 
state,' any presumption against such a stalbe is a 
presumption against religion. And the foregoing 
observations remove all presumptions of that sort, 
and prove, to a very considerable degree of pr oba* 
bility, one fundamental doctrine of religion ; which, 
if believed, would greatly open ^nd dispose the 
mind seriously to attend to the general evidence 
of the whole. 
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CHAP. IL ' 

OftkejGowrmmntvf God by Retvard^ and Punish- 
ments ; and parttcukniy iff the latter. 

That which makes the question concerning a fu* 
tare life to be of so gpreat importance ,to us, is our 
capacity of happiness and misery. And that which 
makes the consideration of it to be of so gi-eat im- 
port^mce 4o usy is the suppositioii of our happiness 
and misery hereafter, depending upon, our actions 
here/ Without ^tfais^ indeed, curiosity . could not 
but-spmetimes bring a subject, in which we ms^ 
be so highly interested, to our thoughts ; especially 
upon the mortality of others, or the qear prospect 
of. our own. But reasornable men would not take 
any farther thought about hereafter, than what 
should happen thus occasionally to rise in their 
aiinds; if it were certain that our future interest no, 
way depended upon our present behaviour ; where-^ 
as, on the contraiy, if there be ground, either from 
analogy or any thing else, to think it does, then 
thei^e is reason also for the most active thought 
and solicitude to secure that interest; to |>ehave so 
as that we may escape that misery, and obtain that 
happiness in another life, which we not only sup- 
pose ourselves capable of, but which we apprehend 
^iso is put in our own power. And whether there 
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be ground for this last apprehension, certainly 
. would deserve to be most seriously considered^ 
were there no other proof of a future life and ia- 
terest, than that presamptivf one which the fore* 
going observations amount to. 

N0W9 m the. present state, all which w« ^aognyt 
and a .great ^part of what we suffer, is put in our 
own power. For pleasure and p^in are the consie-* 
quences of our actions ; and we are endued by the 
AiithOT of our nature with capBcities of foreseeing 
these, consequences. We finely by expeiienciej fae 
docs not 80 Inuich asipresenreour lives, e^ch^w^ky 
of our own care'^d attention, to ^provide ^ursdhRCS 
with, und >tO' make use of, that si^teiiaaeei; bjir 
which he has* appointed our lives shall be pfmserVed^ 
and without which he has appointed thiey sihaHnoft 
be'presemed at all And in general we^ f oseiaiQe^' 
thlt the ext^nal' tl»ing9^> which jave the disjects oi. 
our various ipassibns, can. neither be obtained; nop 
enjoyed, without iexecting ourselves in such.' an4 
sudi manners ; but by thus exiting ourselves, -vn^. 
obtain and enjoy these objects, in whicli oin^naftu-' 
,jai good consists, or by this means God^i.^iii^ 
the possession and enjoyipfint of .tK»». >hkmw 
not that we have^diy one kind or d«)gree lof epjoy •. 
ment, but by- the means of our own actions. And. 
by prudjenoe and care, we may, for the most part^ 
^ pass our days in tolerable ease and (juiet : or, i on 
the contrary, we may, by rashness, ungov;eriied ipas^. 
sion, wilfulness, or even by negngence, makp pi^^, 
selves as miserable as ever we please. And many 
do please to msike themselves extremely miserable^ 
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i. e. to do wlut they kiiow hpiwili^td Will render 
them so. They iodloMr ihmp ways^ the frtit (of* 
which they knour, by iostroetioii) example, expipr 
rieoce, wiU be di^^race, and poverty, and st^^kiii^as^ 
and untimely death. This every one ohservea to 
bet the gdaeral' course of thixigs ; though it is to be 
allowed, w^ cannot £nd by expeiienc^^ that . aH 
OUT sufferings' are owing to our.owii felliesi» - - 

Why the Author of Nature does not give hi9 
crea^res promisciioualy such and sueh^perceptaone) 
widiout regard to their behaviour; why heidoei 
not make them happy without the tnstrumentaUfy 
of their own actions, and prevent their^bi^nging 
anyi sufferings upon therasel ves» is another matter* 
Perhaps there miy be some impossibilities jm) the 
naliureof lliiugs; which we are!ima!QquiiiBfed:witi> :^ 
Or less hapfuness^ it may be, would, dpouuthe 
whole, be produced by such a method of conduct^ 
thaa is by the present : Or; perhaps, divide ^ood- 
i»8s, with which, if I m^take riot^ we nuke vei^ 
fbee hi out speculations, may not be a bare single 
disposition to produce happiness; but a disposition 
to malbe t^e good, the fiiithfill, the honest nian^ 
happy^ Perhaps an infinitely peribdt Mind may be 
{leased withi seeing his creatures faefaave suitably 
toitbe nature whieh he has given them ; to the le-* 
latioiis^which be has plated them in to each other; 
and to that whieh they stand in to/himself : that 
relation to Irinufelf, whioh, during their existence;! 
is even neoes^suy^ and which is the most important 

"» P^rt i elisp» 7. 
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one of all. Perhaps, I say, an mfinitely perfect 
Mind may be pleased with this moral piety of moral 
agents, tn and for itself, as well as upon accottnt 
of its being essentially condocire to the happiaesis 
of his creation. Or the whole end, for which God 
made» and thus governs the world, may be utterly 
beyoncl the reach of our faculties : There may be 
somewhat in it as impossible for us to have any^ 
conception of, as for a blind man - to have a con- 
ception of colours. Bat however this b^ it i&cer-s 
tain matter of 4iniversal experience, that the geM^^ 
ral method of divine administratioii is, fbrewamii^ 
us, or giving litf capacities to foresee, with more m 
less deamess, that if we act so and so, we shall 
hate such enjoyments, ^ if so. and so, sueh aufier* 
ings ; and giving us those enjoyments, and making 
us feel those sufferings, in consequmice of <our ac^ 
ttons. ... 

^^ But all this is to be ascribed to the genenU 
course of nature." True. This is the very thing? 
which I am observing. It is to be ascribed to the 
geneial course of- nature.; }.€. not: surdy totbe 
words, or ideEis, Course ^ nature^ iMit to hins 
who appointed it, and put things into it; or to a 
course of operation, from its uniformity orcon-^ 
stancy, ^ called natural, * and which nece^rily 
implies an operating agent. For, when m&k&$Ld^ 
themselves necessitate to confess an . Audior o£ 
Nature, or that God is the natural goTsernorbf t\m 
world, they must not deny this again^ because his 

r 
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gOTerament is untform ; they must not deny that 

lie does all things at all, because he doe» them coa^ 
aftantiy ; because the efifects of his acting are per^* 
nsiinetity whether his acting be so or not ; . tfaot^h 
thi^e IS no reason to think it is not In &h6rt^ 
Gvtfy inan, in every thing he does, natuimUy acts 
upon theibl*ethought and apprehension of avofdiag 
evil, or obtaining good : and if the natural coprstt 
of things be the appointment of Giod, add our na- 
tural facukieci of knowledge and experience are 
given U8 by him, then the good end badooase^ 
quences which follow our- actions are fab* afipoint* 
Hfienty and pur 'foresight of those consequences is 
a warning given uaby him, how we are* to act. ^ 

"Is the'pteasure, then/ naturally aocompanying 
ev0ry paiticuldf gratification of pasttOii) antend* 
ed to put -OS upon gratifying ourselves « in .every 
such^particular instance, and as a rewaird to us for 
soidoii%?'' No, certaittly. Nor is.it to be said, 
that oirr eyes were naturally intended to give, us 
the: sight of each particulair object to Ivhicb they 
do or can extend ; objects which are destract&ve of 
them, or which, for any other reason, it Jmay he* 
come us to turn our eyesifrotn. Yet there is no 
doubt, but that our eyes were intended for us to 
see with. So neither is there any dpubt, but that 
the foreseen pleasures and pains, bdonging to the 
passions, were intended, in genelrali to induce 
n^nktnd to act in such and such, manners. 

Now, from this general observation, obvious to 
every one, that God has given us to understand 
he has appointed satisfaction and delight to be the' 
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eondeqnence of our acting hi one maaner. aaid pain 
and uneasiness of om aeliog in anofkeft ^ui^ of 
cmr not acting at aH; and that we find the coiise* 
quracesj ^hich we were "" beforehand Jnformed of, 
uniformly to follow ; we may leaniy that we ale at 
present actually under his government^ in the stnet* 
est and raos^ proper sense.; in isuphasens^ as that 
he Te wards and punishes us for our.actionst An 
Author of Nature beingsupposed^ it \& not so much 
a dednctfon of reason as a matter of iQxperienoei 
tliat weiare thus under his government : under his 
goverajfnent, in the same sense as we are under 
the government of civil magistrate. Because the 
annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to 
others^ in our power to do or fbrbear> and giving 
notice of this appointment beforehapd to those 
whom it concerns, ^ the proper formal tiotion of 
goveimn^ent* Whether the pleasure <:fr pain wfaicli 
thus fellows upon our belmviour, be. owing. to th^ 
Author of Nature's acting upon ua ^very momeat 
which we feel it, or to his having at once con- 
trived^ and executed his own part in the plan of 
the ivoridy makes no alteration as to the matter be<^ 
fo^e us. ' For,^ if civil magistrates^ coiuy make the 
sanctions' of their law9 take plac^ without inter- 
posing at all, after they had passed them; with- 
out a trial, and the formalities of an ex^eoution : if 
they were able to make, their laws execute them? 
selves, or every offender to exeoite them upon him- 
self, we should be just in the sa^ie sense under their 
government then, as we are now ; but in a nnicb 
higgler <tegree, and more perfect maoim*; * Vain is 
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the ridiciUe with which one fofctees some per- 
stms wiU ctii^ert themaelvas, upoa finding k^a^r 
pains considered as instances of divine punishment. 
There is no poasibtUty of answering or ev^ing the 
genesal thing heie intended, witlK>ut dmying aU 
final caases. For, final causes being admitted, the 
pleasureg and pains now mentioned must; be 9d* 
mitted too, as instances of tbem«. And if tb^sy 
aie; if Grod annexes delight to.sons^ aiOtiani and 
uneasfoess to oliiers, with an apparent deaign tQ 
indooe us to act so* and so, then he not only dis- 
penses happiness and misery, but also. rewarcU 
and punishes actions. If, for example, the pain 
which we feel upon doing what tends to the de- 
struction of our bodies, suppose upon too near 
approacbes to fire, or upon woundiiig ourselves, 
be appointed by the Authc^ of Nature to prevent 
our doin^ what thus tends to our destruction; this 
is altogether as muph an ifistance of his punishing 
our actions, and consequently of our being under 
his government, aa declaring, by a voioe from 
heaven, thai if we acted so, he would inflict suc^ 
fmin open us, and inflicting it whether it be greater 
or leas.. 

Thus we find, that the true notion or cqncep* 
tion of the Author of Nature, is that of a master 
or govemoir, prior to the .consideration of his moral 
attnbutes. The &ct of our case, which we find 
i]^ experience, is, that he actually exercises domi* 
nkm or government over ua. at .present, fa^f re- 
wanting and punishing us for ou^ actions, in as 
strict and proper a sense of these words, and even 
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in the same smise as children, servants^ subjects^ 
are rewarded and punished by those who govern 
them. 

And thus the whole analogy of nature, the 
wh<^ present course of things, most fiiUy shows, 
tbatthereis nothing incredible in the gieneral doc- 
trine bf religion, that God will reward and punish 
men for their actions hereafter ; nothing inciedi* 
bte, I mean, arising out of the notion of rewarding 
and punishing, for the ^ whole course of nature is 
a present instance of his exercising that goresa* 
ment ovei? ^s, which implies in it rewarding 4nid 
punishing. 



'* But, as , divine punishment is what men diiefly 
dbgect against, and are most unwilling to allow, 
it may be proper to mention some circumstances 
in the natural course of punishments at pmen^ 
which are analogous to what, reiigkm teaches, ns- 
concerning a future state of.punishment;. indeed 
so analogbus, that as they add a &rther credibility 
to it, so they ciannot but raise a most seriens 
apprehension of It in those who will att^d to 
them. ^ 

It has been now observed, that such and sudi 
miseries naturally follow such and such actions of 
imprud^ice and wilfulness, as well as actions 
more commonly and more distinctly considcfred as 
vitious; and that these consequenoes, when tbey 
may be foreseen, are {^ opedy natural punishments 
annexed to such actions. For the general thing 
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here insisted upon is^ not that we see a gieat deai 
of misery in the world, but a great^deal jifhich men 
bring upon themselves by their own behaviour^ 
which they might have foreseen and avoided. Now, 
the circumstances of these natural punbbments, 
particularly deserving our attention^ are such as 
these : ^That oftentimes they follow, or are inflict* 
ed in consequence of actions which procure ma»y 
present advantages, .and are accompanied with 
much present pleasure ; for instance^ sickness and 
untimely death is the consequence of inteinperance^ 
though accompanied with the highest mirth . and 
jollity: That these punishments are often much' 
greater than the advantages' or pleasures obtained 
by the actions, of which they are the punishments 
or consequences : That though we may ^ imi^iite a 
constitution of nature, in which these natural 
punishments, which are in fact to foUow, would 
follow immediately upon such actions being done, 
or very soon after; we find, on the contrary, in 
our world, that they are often delayed a great 
while, sometimes even till long after the acjtions 
occasioning them are forgot; so that the const!- 
tutionof nature is such, that delay of punishment 
is no sort nor degree of presumption . of: final im- 
punity : That, after such delay^ these natural pn^ 
nishments or miseries often come, not by degrees, 
but suddenly, wiUi violence, . and at once ; how-' 
ever, the . chief misery often does : That as oer- 
tsunty of such distant, misery following «suob ac*^ 
tions is never afforded persons, so, perhaps, during 
the actions, they have seldom a distinct foil ex* 
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peelatiim of its Mlo wing : * and ouuiy times the 
case is only thus, thct they see inr general, ar may 
see, the credibiltty, that intemperance, siipjiose, 
vtiirbring after it diseases; civil crimes, civil 
ptmishments ; whein yet the real probability often 
iBy that they shall escape: but things notwith- 
standing take their destined course, and the misery 
inevitably follows at its appointed time, in very 
many of these cases. Thus, also, tl^ough youth 
may be alleged as an excuse for rashness imd &Xiy^ 
as being naturally thoughtless, and not clearly 
foreseeing all the consequences of being untracta* 
ble and profligate ; this does not hinder but that 
these jconsequences follow, and are grievously felt, 
throughout the whole course of mature life. . H^r 
bits contracted,, even in that age, are often utter 
Yuin; and men's success in the world, not only 
in the common sense of Worldly success, but 'their 
real happiness ahd misery, depends, in a great de- 
gree, and in various ways, upon the manner in 
which they pass their youth ; which consequences 
they, for the most part, neglect to consider, and 
perhaps seldom «mn properly be said to believe 
beforehand, It requires also'Jto be mentioned, 
that, s in numberless cases, the natural course of 
' thipgs affords us opportunities for procuring ad* 
vantages'' to ourselves at certain times, which we 
canniot procure when we will ; nor ever recall the 
OfspoFtunities, if we have neglected them. Indeec^ 
the general course of nature is an example of this. 
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If, during the opportunity of youtb, persons are 
indocile and self*willed, they inevitably suiFer im 
their future life, for vant of those acquirementa 
which they neglected the natural season of attain^ 
ing« If the husbandman lets his seed-time paaa 
ijirithoat sowing, the whole year is lost to him be* 
yond recovery* tn like manner, though after mei^ 
have been guilty of felly and extravagance^ up ta, 
a certain degree^ it k offcen in their power, for 
instance, to retrieve their affiftirs, to recover their 
health and character, at least in good measure;, 
yet real reformation i% in many cases, of no avail 
at all towards preventing the miseries, poverty,^ 
sickness, infamy, naturally annexed to folly and 
extravagance, ejpdeetUng tkad degree. There is ia 
certain bound to imprudence and misbehaviour, 
which being transgressed; there remains no ]j>lace 
for repentance in the natural course of things. Its 
is, further, very much to be remarked^ that ne^ 
gleets from inconsiderateness, want of attention,^ 
not looking about us to see what we have to do, 
are often attended with consequences altogether 
as dreadful as any active mi$behavioU|r, from the 
most extravagant passion. And, lastly, civil go^ 
vemment being natural, the punishments of it are 
so too ; and some of these punishments aVe capital, 
as the effects of a dissolute course of pleasure are 
often mortal. So that many natural pui^ishments 
are £Qal \ to him who incuirs them, if considered 

* Part \u ch. 6,^ 

t The general consideration of a futui?e state 9f pmv»hjpa<at 
most evidentry belongs to the subject of natural religion. But if 
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only in his temporal capacity; and seem inflicted 
by natural appointment, either to remove the of- 
fender out of the way of being further mischievous, 
or as an example, though frequently a disregarded 
one,* to those who are left behind. 

These things are not what we call accidental, 
or to be met with only now and then; but they 
are things of every day^s experience ; they proceed 
from general laws, very general ones, by which 
God governs the world, in the natural • coursfe ' of 
his Providence. And they are so analogoiisr to 
what religion teaches us cohceriiing the future 
pnhisfament of the wicked, so much of a piece with 

aoy of these reflections should be thought to relate more peeoliar* 
ly to this doctrhie, as taught in Scripture, Ibe reader is. desned to 
observe, t\M Qeiiltile writers^ both mondists and fMiets, speak of 
the future punishment of the. wicked, both as to the duration and 
degree* of it, in a like manner of expression and of description as 
the Scripture does. So that all which can positively be asserted 
tb be idatt^* of mere revelation, with regard to this doctrine/ seems 
toi be, that tbe^gteat distinction between the righteous and the 
wicked shall be made.at the end of this world ; .that each shall then 
receive according to his deserts. Reason did, as it well might, 
conclude, that it should, finally and upon the whole, be well with 
the righteous and iH with the wicked ; but it could not be deter- 
mined, upon any principles of reasbn, whether human creatures 
m^ht not base l>een appointed to pass trough other states of lile 
and-being, before that distributive justice should finally and effeo- 
tualiy take place. Revelation teaches us, that the next state of 
things, after the present, is appointed for the execution of this jus* 
tice; that it shall be no longer delayed ; but the mastery of Gad, 
the great mystery of his suffering vice and confusion to prevail^ 
shall thm he JlnUh^d; and he will take to him his -great power, 
dnd will teigu, by rendering to every one according to his works. 
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it^ that bath womkl tiatnrailly be l^xprie$ted in the 
very same tirords' and .mdutier of des(!fifi%ion. In 
the bookiof* Proverbs,*^ for instanoe, ; Wisdom is 
introduced* as £reqiieiitingi the most public, plaoea 
of resort, and as rejected when she offers herself as 
^ihe natuvf 1 app(»ated guidciof human life. 'SHqw 
long," ipeaking to those who are passing through 
it>. f^hW'ldng, je simple ones, will ye Ibve fcJIy, 
aind/theiiscorhers delight in their «oorixing, ^ and 
ibols . hate knowledge ? - Turn ye , at my . reproof. 
Behold, I^will pour oatt my spirit ufmi you, I will 
luake kdowh rmy words unto you." : Bu:t upon 
being neglected, ^^ Because I have called, and: ye 
reftis^, I have stretched : ouJt my hand, and no 
man regarded:; but: ye have set at n^iigbt.^ll my 
rounsel^ and w<Hild none of myi reproof .: I ^ifo 
will* Iwi^h^ab your calamity^ I will moek. when 
your fear Cometh ; when your fear cometh as de* 
solatioh^ and your destruction )06meth as a wbirlr 
wind ; ' when • jdistress and 'anguish, cometh ."up^n 
yoo. Then shall they: Call upon me, .but I will not 
answer; they shall seek m^ Mrly, but '.they shall, 
not • find me." . This passage,' every one 5ee$, is 
poetical, and some parts of it are highly figujrativ:e; 
but their meaning is obvious, r And the. thing in^ 
tended' is expressed more literally in the'followiilg 
words: ^' For that they hated knowledge, and did 
not chuse the fear of the Lord; therefore . shall 
they eat of the fniit of their own way, and' be 
filled with their own devices. Fdr the security of 
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the sim^e shall slay llieiti, and the prosperity of 
loots shall destroy them.'' Aiui the whole passage 
is so eqpially applicable to what we expeficnce in 
ihe present 'froHd, conccrnitig the ecMue^pseiices of 
inen^s «ustk>ns, atul to what religion teaches us is to 
he expected in another^ tiiat it may he qvestionodl 
which of the two was prinotpally intended. 

Indeed, when one has faeoi recoUectiiig thepro^ 
jpfir proofs of a future state of Rewards and pilnbii^ 
ments, nothing, methinks, can giire one so aensibie 
an appMhensiefS' of the latter, or rep^eseilt^tion of 
it to the inindy ^ observing, that after thfe maay 
tti^regarded cheek^ admonitions,' and' warninga^ 
M^iich people m^et with in the waya df vio^ axid 
ffAXyy and jSxtravagance ; warnings fiwdi tiieir very 
nature ; from the ejtamples of otisers ; fsom the Jesaer 
itl^oiiveniencea which they lyring itpoir theaBSfelVes; 
from the ilistrtietions of wise aiid virtuous: nM»i ; 
alter tkese hav^ been long despised, scorned, lidi* 
<)uled ; after the chief bad consequtoees, te^porai 
conseqtiibGes, of their ftilliei^ have been dela^di 
iot a great while; at length they .break' in iiresittlh^ 
ibly, like an armed ibree; repentance is too late to 
relieve, and can serve only to aggravate their dtai* 
ttess: the case is become desperate ; and povor^ 
and sickness, remorse and anguish, rnfamy taA 
dealli, th(s effects of their own doihgs, overwfheliis 
thiem, beyond possibility of tiemedy or eacapie. 
This is an account of what is in faot the general 
cdn^itution of nature. 

It is not in any fsort meant, that according to 
what appears at present of the natural course of 
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ilkingfl^ xnen are always unifoniily pmusbed inpro^ 
portion tot their misbehavioar ; but that there are 
very many iiiataiiceft 4if misbehaviotii punished iar 
the several way* bow aientiOMd) and very dreads 
fill instances faxv aiiffieiint to ahew what the H^b 
of the ttttverse may admit; aad^.if thorcmgUiy 
contt^ered^ sufficieiit fully to anawii^ aU ol;jjei^tiDne 
against tl\e ecedibility of a future state of punish^ 
jnentSy from any iwaginatiaQSi that the frailty d 
4)tt]r natfioe and external temptations abndst anm^ 
teUtte the guilt of human vices; as if ell as ob^ec^ 
tiona of another sort; from necessity; from sup 
positions that the will of an infinite 3eing Gannot 
be eontradicted ; or that he must be aixjc^ipabiLe of 
offence apid provocation.* . 

Eeflections of this kind are not without their 
terrors to serious persons^ the most free from en- 
thu^asm, and of the greatest strength of mind ; 
but it is fit things be stated and considered as they 
really are. Ai^d there is, in the present age, a cer^ 
tain fearlessness with regard to what may be here* 
after under the gov/srnment of Qod, which nothing 
but an universally acknowledged demonstration on 
the side of atheism can justify, and which makes 
it quite. necessary that men be reminded, and, if 
possible, made to fee}, that ther^ is no sort of 
groiind foir being thus pre^mptupus, even upon 
the most sceptical principles, for, may it not be 
said of aiiy person, upon his being bom into the 
worldj he may behave so as to be of no service to 

* S^ Chap. 4. and 6. 
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it, but by:^Jbeiiig made an eKample of the-wolbl ef- 
fects of vice and folly: That he may, 9s aqy one 
may, if he will, incur an inismous execution from 
the hands of civil justice ; or in some ^ether course 
of extravagance shorten bis days ; or bring upon: 
himself: infamy and diseases i^Vorse tfaaa death i 
So that it had been better for him, even with re^ 
gard to the present world, that he had i^ever beea 
born; And' is there any pretence of reason for 
people to think themselves secure, and talk as if 
they had certain proof, that, let them act as liceii- 
tiously as they will, there can be nothing analo- 
gous to this, with regard to a future and more ger 
neral interest, under the providence and. govern? 
ment of the same God ? 
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CHAR III. 

Of the Moral Government of God. 

As the manifold appearances of design and of final 
causes, in the constitution of the world, prove it 
to be the work of an intelligent Mind, so the par- 
ticular final causes of pleasure and pain, distributed 
amongst his creatures, prove that they are under 
his government; what may be called his natural 
government of creatures, endued with sense and 
reason. This, however, implies somewhat more 
tlian seems usually attended to, when we speak of 
God's natural government of the world. It im- 
plies government of the very same kind with that 
which a master exercises over his servants, or a 
civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter 
instances of final causes as really prove an intel- 
ligent Governor of the world, in 'the sense, now 
mentioned, and before* distinctly treated pf, as 
any other instances of final causes prove an intel- 
ligent Maker of it. 

But this alone does not appear, at^first sight, to 
determine any thing certainly, concerning the mo- 
ral character of the Author of Nature, considercji 
in^is relation of governor; does not ascertain. hi) 

* Chap. 2. 
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government to be. moral, or prove that he ii the 
righteous Judge of the world. Mor^l government 
consists, not barely in rewarding and punishing 
men for their actions, which the most tyrannical 
person may do ; but in rewarding the righteous 
and punishing the wicked ; ita rendering to men 
accordii^ to tiieir actions, coDsidered as good or 
eviL And the perfection of moral government 
om^ists in doing this, with regard to all intelli- 
gent creatures, in an exact proportion to their 
persovial merits or demerits. 

Some men seem to think the only chafaoter of 
the Author of Nature to be that of simple absohite 
benevolence. This, considered as a principle of 
action, amd infinite in degree, is a disposition to {mtop 
^oe the greatest possible happiness, without re- 
gard to persons^ behaviour, otherwise than as such 
tegard would produce higher degrees of it And 
supposing this to be the only character of God, 
veracity and justice in him would be nothing but 
benevolence conducted by wisdom. Now surdy 
this ought not to be asserted, unless tt can be 
"proved ; for we should speak with cautious reve- 
fence upon such a subject. And whether it can be 
proved or no, is not the thing here to be inquired 
into ; but whether, in the constitution and conduct 
^thew6rld, a righteous govermnetit be neot dis- 
t^arnibly planned out ; which necessarily implies a 
righteous governor There may possibly be in 
the creation beings, to whom the Author of Na- 
ture manifests himself under this most amiable of 
all characters, this of infinite absolute benevolence; 
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for it is the most aaiiable, supposiog it noti as per* 
baps it is not, incompatible with justice : but he 
manifests himself to us under the character of a 
righteous governor. He may, consistently with 
this, be simply and absolijitely benevolent, in the 
sense now explained ; but he is, for he has given 
na a proof in the constitution and conduct of the 
world that he is, a governor over servants, as 
he rewards and punishes us for our actions. Aud 
in the constitution and conduct of it, he may als6 
have given, besides the reason of the thing, and 
the natural presages of conscience, clear and dis- 
Imct intimations, that his government is righteous 
or moral : clear, to such as think the nature of it 
deserving their attention ; and yet not to every 
cardess person who casts a transient reflection 
upon the subject* 

Sut it is particularly to be observed, that the 
divine government, which we experience ourseh'es 
ut&dar in the present stat^ taken alone, is allowed 
not to be the perfection of moral government* And 
yet this by no means hinders, but that there may 

4 

* The oVjectioas against religioo, from the evidence of it not 
l^efaig nnifenaly nor to Strang as tnig^it possibly have been, may 
ke ni|^ against aaturri reUgioo, as well as agaipst revealed* 
Asid therefore the eonsidemtion of them belongs to the first pait 
of this Treatise, as well as the second. But as these objections 
are chiefly u^ed against revealed religion, I chose to consider 
them in the second Part. And the answer to them there, ch«<vi. 
as urged against Christianity, being almost equally applicable to 
them as niged against the BdJgiott of Nature, to avoid repetitiott, 
is reftrred to that chapter. 
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be $omewhat| be it more or less> truly moral in it 
A righteous government may plainly appear to be 
carried on to some degree ; enough to give us the 
apprehension that it shall be completec!? or cajrried 
on to that degree of perfection which religion 
teaches us it shall ; but which cannot appear, till 
much more of the divine administration be seen, 
than can in the present life. . And the design of 
this. chapter is to inquire, how far this is the case; 
how far, over and above the moral nature * which 
God ,has given us, and our natural notion of him, 
as righteous . governor of those his creatures to 
whom he has given this nature ;t I say how far, 
besides this, . the principles and beginnings of a 
moral government over the world may be discern^ 
ed,. notwithstanding and amidst all th|? confusion 
and disorder of it. 

Now one. might mention here, what has been 
often urged with great force, that, in general, less 
uneasiness, and. more satisfaction, are the natural 
consequences :{: of a virtuous than of 4 vicious course 
of life, in the present state, as an instance of amo- 
ral government established in nature ; an instance 
of it, collected from experience and present matter 
of fact. But it must be owned a thing of difficulty 
to weigh and balance pleasures and uneasinesses, 
each amongst themselves, and also against each 
other, so as to make an estimate with any exact- 
ness, of the overplus of happiness on the side of 

■■ • * 

^ Dissertation 2. f Chap. 6. 

\ See Lord Shaftesbury -s Inqairy conceniiDg Virtue, Part 2. 
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virtue.; * And it is not hnpdssible, that, amidst the 
infinite disorders of the world, there may he excepi^ 
tions to the happiness of virtue, even with regard 
to those persons, #hose course of life, froin their 
youth up, has beep blameless; and, more with re^ 
gard to those, who have" gone on for some time in 
the ways of vice, and have afterwards reformed^ 
For suppose an instance of the latter case ; a per* 
son with his passions inflamed, his natural faculty 
of self-government impaired by habits of indulg- 
ence, and with all his vices about him, like so many 
liarpies, craving for their accustomed gratification : 
who can say how long it might:be before such a 
person would find more satisfaction in.the jeason- 
ableness and present good consequences of virtue, 
than difficulties and, self-denial in the restraints 
of it? Experience also shews, that men can, to a 
great degtee, get over their sense of shame, so as 
that, by professing themselves to be without prin- 
ciple, and avowing 'even direct villauy, they can 
support themselves against the infamy of it. But 
as the ill actions of any one will probably be more 
talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon his 
reformation; sa the infamy of them will be much 
more felt, after the natural sense of virtue and of 
honour is recovered. - Uneasinesses of this kind 
ought indeed to be put to tlie account of former 
vices;. yet it will be said, they are in part the con-^ 
sequences of reformation.. JStill I am far from al- 
lowing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon the whole, 
be happier than vice in the present world ; but if 
it were, yet the beginnings of a righteous admini- 
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be somewhat, be it more or le$% truly moral in it. 
A righteous government may plainly appear to be 
carried on to some degree ; enough to give us the 
apprehension that it shall be completed, or cajried 
on to that degree of perfection which religion 
teaches us it shall ; but which cannot appear, till 
much more of the divine administration be seen, 
than can in the present life. . And the design of 
this, chapter is to inquire, how far this is the case ; 
how far, over and above the moral nature * which 
God ,has given us, and our natural notion of him, 
as righteous , gpvemor of those his creatures to 

whom he has given this nature ;t ^ ^^y ^P^ f^^» 
besides this, . the principles and beginnings of a 
moral government over the world may be discern- 
ed,. notwithstanding and amidst all th(^ confusion 
and disorder of it 

Now one might mention here, what has been 
often urged with great force, that, in general, less 
uneasiness, and. more satisfaction, are the natural 
consequences;}; of a virtuous than Qf 4 vicious course 
of life, in the present state, as an instance of a mo- 
ral government established in nature; an instance 
of it, collected from experience and present matter 
of fact. But it must be owned a thing of difficulty 
to weigh and balance pleasures and uneasinesses, 
each amongst themselves, and also against each 
other, so as to make an estimate with any exact- 
ness, of the overplus of happiness on the side of 

.. • • 
'j • 

*^ Dissertation 2. t Chap. (5. 

J See Lord Sbaftesbqry 's Inqairy conGemiog Virtue, Part 2. 
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virtue.. ' And it is not impossible, that, amidst the 
infinite disorders of the world, there may he excep^i^ 
tions to the happiness of virtue, even with regard 
to those persons, #hose course of life, from their 
youth up, has beejQ blameless; and more with re^ 
gard to those, who have" gone on for some time in 
the ways of vice, and have afterwards reformed* 
For suppose an instance of the latter case ; a per-r 
son with his passions inflamed, his natural faculty 
of self-government impaired by habits of indulg- 
ence, tod with all his vices about him, like so many 
jiarpies, craving for their accustomed gratification : 
who can say bow long it might.be before such a 
person would find more satisfaction in. the reason- 
ableness and present good consequences of virtue^ 
than difficulties and. self-denial in the restraints 
of it ? Experience also shews, that men can, to a 
great degree, get over their sense of: shame, so as 
tliat^ by professing themselves to be without prin- 
ciple, and avowing even direct villauy, they can 
support themselves against, the infamy of it. But 
as the ill actions of any one will probably be more 
talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon his 
reformation; sa the infamy of them will be much 
more felt, after the natural sense of virtue and of 

4 

honour is recovered. Uneasinesses of this kind 
ought indeed to be put to tlie account of former 
vices; yet it will be said, they are in. part the con- 
sequences of reformation. < IStill I am far from al- 
lowing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon the whole, 
be happier than vice in the present world ; but if 
it were, yet the beginnings of a righteous admini- 
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stratiou may^ bej'ood all queBlioii, be found in 
nature if we wjiU attentiTcly inquire after thein« 
And, 

L In whatever manner the notion of God's moral 
governmeiit over the world might be treatedi if it 
did not appear whether be were, in a proper sem^, 
our governor at all ; yet when it is certain matter 
cf experience^ that he does m^ifest himself to ui 
under the character pf a governolT) in thiS 9ense ex- 
plained,'* it must deserve to, be considered, whe- 
ther there be not reason to apprehend^ that be may 
be a rightecms or mm'al governor. Since it appear) 
to be/act, that Ood does govern odankind by the 
meUuMl of rewards and punishmenta^ accoidii^ to 
some settled rules of distribution^ it is surely a 
question to be asked. What presum|>tion is tibeif 
against his finally rewarding and punislnQg 'them 
according to this particular rule» namely^ as they 
act reasonably or unreasonably, virtuously or vi* 
ciously ? since rendering man happy or misecable 
by this rule, certainly falls in, much more falls iti| 
with our natural apprehensions and sense of things 
than doing so by any other rule whatever ; since 
rewarding and punishing actions by any other rule, 
would appear much harder to be accounted for by 
minds formed as he has formed ours. Be the evi- 
dence of religion, then, more or less clear^ the ex* 
pectation which it raises in us, that the righteous 
shall, upon t)9e whole, be happy, and the wicked 
miserable, cannot^ however, possibly be consideied 

* Chap. 2* 
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at absard or cfaimerical ; because it is no more than 
an expectation, that a method of government, al» 
Kady begun, shall be carried oh, the method of 
rewarding and punishing actions; and shall be 
carried on by ^ particular rule, which unavoidably 
appears to us, at first sight, more natural than any 
other, tbe rule which we call distributive justices 
•Nor, * ' ••:••' 'i 

II. Ought it to be eiitireiy jasMsd oV^r, that 
tfanquitlityi satisfaction, and extembl advantages^ 
being the natural consequences of prudehl^Tnanag^ 
ment of ohrselves and our affiiirs ; and rashness 
profligate negligence, and wiHnl folly, brtnginjg 
after them many inconvenienoes and siifferings; 
liiese afford instances of a right constitution of 
nature : as the correction of children, for their own 
sakes, and by way of exftrnple, • when they run into 
danger or hurt themselves, is a part of tight edn<< 
cation. And* thus, that God governs the world by 
general fixed lawa; that he has endued us with 
capacities of reflecting upon this constitntion of 
lli^gs, and foreseeing the good and bad conae- 
qnences of our behaviour, plainly implies some sort 
of mpial government : since from such a constitu* 
tion of things it cannot but follow, that prudence 
and imprudence, which are of the nature of virtue 
a&d vice,* most be, as they are, respectively re<* 
wwded and punished. 

III. Frmn the natural course. of things^ vicious 
notions are, to u great d^ee, actually punished as 

^ See Dissertation 2. 
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nuschietous to society; and besides pui^ahment 
actudly inflicted upon this account^ there is also 
the. fear and apprehension of it in those persons 
whdse crimes have rendered them obnoxious toit, 
in case of a discovery ; this state of fear hem^ itself 
often a very considerable punishment > ^l^oatu* 
lal 'feat and appr^iension of it too^ wbick^ restrains 
from such crimes, is a declaration of nature against 
them. It is 'necessary to the very- heing'of ^ocklty, 
that iweet deistraetiye of it should ' be punished 0$ 
being so; the vices of falsehood^ injusticey cruelty : 
which punishment) therefore, is .as ^natural aa so* 
ciety, andso is an instance of a kind of mofalgo^ 
vemment, naturally established, and actually tak* 
ing place. And, since the certain natoral course 
of things is the conduct of Providence or the go- 
vernment of Grdd, though carried t>n by;the in- 
sthimentality of men, the observation here made 
amounts to this, that mankind find themsetves 
placed by him in such circumstances^ as thit they 
iare unavoidably accountable for their behaviour, 
and are often punished, and sometimes rewarded, 
under his government, in the view of their, being 
mischievous or eminently beneficial to society. 
' If it be objected, that good actions, and such as 
are beneficial to society^ are often punishedi as in 
the case of ' persecution, and in other cases,' and 
that ill and mischievous actions are often reward- 
ed ; it may be answered distinctly, first, that this 
is in no sort necessary, and consequently not iaa- 
tural, in the sense in which it is necessary, and 
therefore natural,-^ that* ill or mischievous actions 
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should he punished; ahd> in the ne^t place, that 
good actions * are never putitshed, considered as 
beneficial to society, nor ill actions rewarded, un- 
der the view of th^ir being hurtful to it. So that 
it staitlds good, without any Jhing on the side of 
vice to be set over againsrt it, that the Author of 
Nature has as truly directed that vicious acticus, 
considered 'a$ mischievous to society,* should be 
punished, and put mankind under a necessityof 
thus punishing them, as'he has dircbted and neces- 
sitated us to preserve our lives by food. 

IV. In th<; natural course of things, virdie, as 
suchf is* abtually rewarded, and vice, as suc\ pu- 
nished ; which seefns to afford an instance,' or 
example, not only of government, but of moral 
government htgixn and established; mbnri in- the 
strictest ' sense, though not in that perfectibn of 
degree whith religion teaches us to expect. Iri 
order to* see this more clearly, we must distinguish 
between actions themselves, ' and that quality as- 
cribed' to them,' which we call virtuous or vicious. 
The gratification itself of every natural passion 
must be attended with delight ; and acquisitions 
of fortune, however made, are acquisitions of the 
means or inaterials of enjoyment. An action, 
then, by whijch any natural passion is gratified^ or 
fortune acquired, procures delight or advantage, 
abstracted from all consideration of the morality 
of 'such action. Consequently, the pleasure or ad- 
vantage in this case is gained by the action itself, 
not by the morality, the virtuousness or vicious- 
ness of it, though it be^ perhaps, virtuous or vicious. 
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Thu8| to say auch an action or course of beha- 
viour, procured such pleasured or advantage or 
brought on such inconvenience and pais, is quite 
a different thing from saying, that «ueh good m 
bad effect was owing to the virtue or vice of such 
action or behaviour. In one case, an action, ab« 
sttacted from all moral consideration, produced its 
effect ; in the other case^ for it will appear that 
there are such cases, the morality of the action, 
the action under a moral consideration, i e. the 
virtuousness or viciousn^ss of it» produced the effect. 
Now I say, virtue, as such, naturally procures con^ 
siderable advantages to the virtuous, and vic^ as 
such, naturally occasions great inconvenience, and 
evenniisery, to the vicious, in very many instatieeau 
The immediate effects of virtue and vice upon the 
mind and temper are to be mentioned as instances 
of it Vice, as such, is naturally attended with 
some sort of uneasiness, and not uncommonly with 
great disturbance and apprdiensioo^ That tiiwafd 
feeling which, respecting lesser matters and in fa* 
miliar speech, we call being vexed with one's ad^ 
and in matters of importance, and in more seriow 
language, remorse, is an uneasiness naturally aria* 
log from an action of a man's own, reflected upon 
by himself as wrong, unreasonable, faulty, i e. vi* 
clous in greater or less degrees ; and this manifestly 
is a different feeling from that uneasiness whidi 
arises from a sense of mere loss qr harm/ What is 
more common than to hear a man lamenting an 
accident or event, and adding,-^But, however, he 
has the satis&ction that \\t cannot blame Ijunself 
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for H; or, on the cotrtrary, that he has tbe uneasi- 
ness of berng sensible it was his own doing? Thus 
also, the cKsturbance and fear which often follow 
upon a man-s having done an injury, arise from a 
srtise of his being blaine-worthy ; otherwise there 
would, in many cases, be no ground of disturbance, 
lior any iisason to ffetfr rei^entment or shame. On 
the other han<), inwai^d Security and peace, and a 
mind open to the several gratifications of life, are 
the natural attendants of innocence and virtue; 
to which must beudded, the complacency, satisfacr 
tion, and-even joy of heart, which accompany tlitj 
exeircise, the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship^ 
benevolence. , » ■ * > / * 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, the 
feat^of future punishment, and peaeefol hopes of A 
better life, ' in those who fully believe or have jmy 
serious' apprehension of religion; because these 
hopes and fears are present uneasiness and satis- . 
&ction to the mind, and cannot be got rid of by 
great part of the world, even by men who have 
thought most thoroughly upob that subject of re« 
ligion. And no one can say how considerable 
thisr uneasiness and satisfaction may be, or what, 
upon the whole,' it may amount to. 

In the next place comes in the consideration, 
that all honest and good men are disposed to be* 
friend honest goo^ men,-as such, and to discounter 
nance the vicious, as snch, and do so in some de- 
gree, indeed, in a cmisiderable degree ; from which 
favour and; discouragement cannotr but arise, consi- 
derable advaiitage:^id inconvenience. ^ And though * 
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the geoendity of the world hfivc li^tie rf^rd to ikm 
morality of their own actioi|$, and may he «uppo$9il 
to have less to that of oUieU) whpn th^ themselv^ 
are not concerned ; yetr let any one \^ known to 
be a man of virtue^ somehow or other he will be 
ikvonred, and good offices \viU be donfi hini fvom 
regard to his character, withoyt remote views^ p€^ 
casionally, and in softie low degree, I think, by ^e 
generality of the world, Hs. it happeaa to come In 
their way. Public honours, too, and advantagea^ 
are the natural consequences, are sometimes at least 
the consequences in feet, of virtuous aetionsi of 
eminent justice fidelity, charity, love to our coiui- 
try, considered in the view of being virtuous. 4md 
sometimes even death itself, ofjten infamy and'^x- 
ternal inconveni^ces, are the public eon4eqnc8ice8 
of vice, as vice. For instance, the Mnse which, map- 
kindhave of tyranny, injustice, oppression, addi* 
tional to the mere feeling or fear of misery, hua 
doubtless been instrumental ji^ bring^g about re- 
volutions, which make a figuce even in the history 
of the world. For it is plain, men lesent injuries 
as implying faultiness^ and retaliate, not mecely 
under the notion of having received harm, but of 
having received wrong ; and they have this resent* 
ment in behalf of others, as well as of themselves. 
So, likewise, even the generality are, in some de- 
gre^ grateful and disposed tOi return good offioes, 
not merely because such an one has been the oc- 
casion of good to them, but uixfer the view that 
such good offiees impUed kind inteutiion and good 
desert in the doen To ail this may be added^ two 



m^H»*Tfpa\xtMx thmga^ ivhicb many punons wHi 
tfaiiik 1 friisoloiis ; Imt to* me notbing ap|>ear9 ao^ 
urhiefaatall comes in towards determipmgaqiiestiom 
i)f jiicb: iinpof taiice^ a^r whether there be or be oot 
amimal ihrtitiitioii of government, in the atrictaM 
amwe imiomVv'lMAIS^establiBhed and begun in na*- 
ture. ' The particular thtnga are these : That in 
domestic goyernment) ivhich is doubtkss natii^ral| 
ehildnrn, and crthcia idso, abe very generally punish* 
ed fev faiseliood, a'ad injusti<?ie, and ilUbeha^iour,. as 
suchy kmd rewisded'fer the ecmtiaiyj wshich ane 
instancies jwh^ie veracity^ ahd justice,' aoid bright hcr 
havionr^aii sticli, drevaturally enforced ioy »wards 
sul ponisbmentb^ wjbether more^ or ies^ ceasidec^ 
aUem degree: That though civil 'govek*nment be 
Btt^>pOsed to tahe idognrzasice of actions ittno c»ther 
vieir tli|n>as prejudicial to society, witibont respect 
tid the^ iOHkievaUty^ of them; yet > ast sncfo la^ions f re 
iasmoral^'^o tbeilense whidi men h^ve of the; iin* 
moraiity of th^m very greatly co<) tributes, , in dif^- 
fisrcot^ayS) to bring <)lfehders to jiustioe : and tba|; 
entire absence of all crime and guilt, iiai the moral 
sense, when plainly appending, will ahnost of course 
pmcwe, aiid ' circumstances <^f aiggravated guilt 
pee vent, areimisision of the penfiHies annexed to 
civil crimes^ in many cases,' though by no means 
inalL^ -•.' • . •. . ^ 

Upon the whole, then, besides the good am} bad 
eiGgi^:of virtue and vice upon men> own* minds, 
the cou.rse^ Uie world.does,, in some measure,' turn 
upon the approbation and disapprobation of them, 
as such, in others, ~ The sense of well and ill-doing, 
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the presages 'of .consGience, i&t love of good. dia- 
racters aad .dislike of bad ones/ honour, slnme, 
resentment, gratitude ; all ^ these, considered ia 
themselves, and in their effects, do aflbrd manifest 
i-eal in^taiiees of virtue, as siich, naturally favouc*' 
ed, and of vice, as such, discountenanced, more 
or less, in the daily conrse.of .human life ; in every 
9ge, in every relation, in every general circum- 
stance of it. That God has igiven us a inoial aa* 
ture,* may most justly he urged as a prcMxf of our 
hdng'under hianioral goveriiinent; bat: th^t be 
has pkced us in. a.condition) which givjes this osr 
ture, /as one. magr apeak, . scope to opterate, and ia 
^hich it does i una voidabl^r. operate^ \L \t . inAfrekice 
mankind to act, so as. thus; to favQur and neward 
virCue, aaid discountenance a^<i putmh yii»:$ this 
is not the same, but a further additionahpifoof d 
his moral' government ; fotit isan instance; i6f it 
The first is a/prbof thai ;be. will Jnalty favour aad 
support.virtue effectually ; the sqeond ts> am .examr 
ple.df his favoujring and ^upportiog it at present, 
in some deig^ec o... .^ 

If a more disltinct inquiry be mdde, whence it 
arises, that virtue, as such, is often rewarded, and 
vice, as such,, is punished, and this. rule never in- 
verted >, it will be found to proceed, inpart, imme- 
diately from the moral natur^ itself which God 
hsA giveh us; and alsp,' in part, from his having 
given us> together with this nature, so great a 
fiower over each other's happiti^ess and misery. For, 
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^^,'-itii<3efrtaiii, that peace a^nd delight, in some 
degree and upon novdt occasions, . is the. necessary, 
and p«sent effect -of virtuous practice; an effect; 
aritiBg titimediately from that constitution of. our< 
Mature. . We are so made, that well-doing, as such, 
gives us satisfaction, at least ip sotne instances ;. 
]}Udoing, as such, ita none. And, secondly^ from 
our moral nature, joined with 6od> haviiig piU* 
our happiness and misery, in many respects, in each 
ether's power, it cannot but be that vice, as such^- 
some kinds and instances of it at.least, will be in^ 
£imous, and men will be disposed to punish it as in 
itself detestable ; and the villain will by no means 
he able, always to avoid feeling ^faat infaqiy, dny 
more than he will be able tp escape this further 
punishment -winch mankind will be disposed to in* 
fiict upon him^ under the notion of his deserving, 
it JBttt there can be nothing on the side of vice 
to answer this ; because there is nothing in the hu* 
matt mind contradictory^ as the logicians speak, to 
virtue. For virtqe consists in a regard to what is 
right and reasonable, as being $o; in a regard to 
veracity, justice, charity, in themselves : andthepe 
is surely no such, thing as a like natural regard to 
&lsehood, injustice, cmelty. If it be thought^ 
that there ar-e instances of an approbation of vice,, 
as such, in. itself, and for its own sake, (though it 
does not appear to me that there is any such things 
at.. all; but, supposing the^e. be), it is evidently 
monstrous ; as much so as tlie most acknowledged 
perversion of any pasi^iQa whatever. Such instances 
of perver$iQn, tben^ bqingj^ft out.as metely imar. 
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ginaiy, or^ however^ nnntturtl; it must follow^ 
from the frame of our nature/ and froQi our eooii*' 
tion^ in the reipects now described^ that vier can* 
not ^t all be, and virtue caunot bat be, favpurcd, 
as such, by others, upon tome occasions p and 
happy in itself, in sotne degree. For what is here 
ittsisted upon,* is not the degreie in which virtue 
and vice are thus distinguished, but t^nly the thing 
itself, that they are so in some degree ; thougU the 
whole good and bad effect of* virtue and vice, as 
such, is not inconsiderable in degree; But that 
they must be thus dtstinguishi^d^ in sdme degree^ 
is in a manner necessary ; it is matter of fact, o£ 
daily experiefice, even in the greatiost tonfusioa 
of human affairs^ 

It is not pretended but that, in the natural course 
X of things, happiness and misery appear to be di^i-* 
bated by ^ther rules, than only the personal inerit 
a;nd demerit of characters. They may sometimetf 
be distributed by way of mere discipline^ There 
may be the wisest and best reasons why the w6rl() 
should be governed by general laws, from whehce 
such'^promiscueus distribution perhaps must follow ; 
and also why o(ir happiness and misery should be 
put in each other's po^ef , iyi the degree which they 
are. ' And these things^ asin general they coi^tribute 
to the rewarding virtue and punishing vice, as such ; 
so thfey often contribute also, not to the inversion 
of this, which is impos^ble, but to the rendering 
persons prosperous though wiclced, aiRicted ^ongb 
righteous ; and, which is worse, to the rewMrdmg 
sbm6 actwM, though vicious^ and pmiikin^ ^her 
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deficM^i tfaoiigb virtuous. But all thU cailiiot 
dromi tlie roice of nature m the canduot of Pro* 
vrdoicei pkittly declariug itself for virtue, hy way 
of distiflfetioii ^om vice, and preference to it. For^ 
our being so constituted as that virtue and viee 
are thus naturally favoured and disconntenancefd, 
rewarded and punished respectively as such, is a& 
intuitive proof of the intent of natlire tiut it should 
be so; otherwise the constitution of our mind, 
. from which it thus iinthediately and directly pro- 
ceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot be said, 
because virtuous actions are sometimes punished, 
and vicious actions rewarded, that nature ii^itended 
it For, though this great disorder is brought aboUf, 
as all actions are done, by means of some natural 
passion, yet this may htj as it undoubtedly ts, 
brought about by the perversion of s^eh passieti, 
implanted in us for other, and those very good 
purpdses. And indeed these other and good pur- 
poses, even of every passion, may bie clearly seen. 
We have then a declaration, in soine degree of 
present effect, from him who is supreihe in nai- 
ture, which side he is of, or what part he takes ; 
a declaration for virtue, and against vice. So hXy 
therefore, as a man is true to virtite, to veracity 
and justice, to equity and charity, and the right 
of the case, in whatever he is concerned, so far he 
is on the side of the divine administration, and co* 
operates with it ; and from henc^ to such a matt, 
arises naturally a secret satisfaction aud sense of 
security, and implicit hope of som^whaJt further. 
And, 
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the inirejtijbions of ai% md the expsrience of sime 
l^ears, conld they he presetTcd so long, would be 
realty sufficient to sjubdue the wild hearts^ and to 
preserve tbemselves m security frofii thero; ytt a 
conjuncture of accidents aiigbt give such advantage 
to the irrational, animals, as tbaj; they ipighi at 
oncfe overpower, apd even extirpate, the whole spe^ 
cies of rational ones. Length of lime, then^ proper 
scope and opportunities! for reason to exert itself, 
may be absolutely necessary to its prievailing over 
' hrute fence. Further rtill: there are mwy instances 
of brutes succeeding iqi attempts, which they conld 
not have nndertakepi had not their irratioaal na- 
ture rendered them incapable of fdreseeing the 
danger of such attempts, or the fury of passioji hin- 
dered their attending to it; and there are instanoes 
of reason and real prudence preventing men's un* 
dertaking what» it hath appeaured afterwards, they 
might have sudceedipd in by a lucky rashness. 
And in certain conjunctures, ignomnce and folly, 
weakness and discord, may h^ve their advantages. 
So that rational animals have not necessarily the 
superiority Over irrational (mes; bt^t, how impro- 
bable soever it may be, it is evidently possible, 
tb^t, in some globes, the latter mdy be superior. 
And were the former wholly at variance and dis- 
united, by false self-interest and envy, by tt-eachery 
and injiistioe, and consequent rage and malice 
against each other, whilst the latter were fir^y 
united among themselves by instisct, this flight 
greatly coBtribute io the ititrodtf ei^ such as in-^ 
verwd wdfer of thi^g^. Fdr every otte w<»uld eim- 
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sider it as inveited ; shicie reason has, in the natuTd 
of ity a tendency t6 prevail over brute forcie, not^ 
witfastandii^g thie possibility it may not- prevail^ 
and the necessity which there is of fnany concur-^ 
ring circupnatances to render it prevalent. 

Now, I say, virtue in a society has a like ten« 
dency to procure superiority and additicmal power, 
whether this power be considered as the means of 
security frdm opposite power, or of obtaining othet 
advantages* And it has this tendency, by rm* 
deiitig {yubHc good an olaject and end to every 
member of the society ; by putting every one upon 
consideration and diligence^ recoUeetion and self- 
government, both in order to see what is the most 
effectual method, atid also in order to perfOTm tbeit 
proper part, fbr obtaining, andt preserving it; by 
uniting a society within itself^ and «o increasing 
^ts strength, and, which is par^gnilarly to be nien* 
tioned, uniting it by means of veracity and justice. 
For as these last are principal bonds bf union, s6 
beiiev<4ence, or public spirit, undirebted, unre<- 
' strstined by them, is-Mio body knows what. 

And suppose the invisiUe wx^ld, and the invi^ 
sible dispensations of Providence) to be in any sort 
analogous to what appears ; oy, that both together 
make up one uniform scheme^ th^ two parts ^f 
which, the part which we see, und that which is 
beyond our observation, are analogous to each 
other * then, there must be a like natural tendency 
in thjB dfcri'^ed power, thfOughbKt the aniversie, un«- 
de* 1^ ^ireeti^ii of* virtue, to prevail in general 
ptm tiiat wiich is not undfer its dircctlbn; aS 
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tbere. is in«reast»i/ derived reason in the utriverse, 
to prevail over brute force. But- theii, in order to 
ilie . prevalence xxf .virtue, or that it may actually 
produce .what it has a tendency ^ to produce, the 
like concurrences -are necessary as are t© the pre- 
valence of reason. There, must be some propor- 
tion between the natural power or force which is, 
and that which is not, under the direction, of vir- 
tue : There must be sniSicient length of time ; for 
the: complete success bf virtue, ias of reason, can- 
not, fvom the. nature of the tiding, be otherwise 
than gradual: there must be, as one: may speak, 
a. fair field of trial,, a stage large and extensive 
enough, proper occasions and opportnnities for 
tl^ virtuous to join together, to esiert themselves 
^gainat lawless force, and to re^p the fruit of their 
nnited labours. : ; Now indeed it is to be hoped^ 
that the. diarpropQ|fcion betweeo the good and the 
had, even here (m earthy is not so great, but that 
the former, have n&tural power sufficient to their 
prevailing to a considerable degree^ if circumstan- 
ces would permit this power to. be united. For^ ' 
n^uch less, very much less pdwex, under the direc- 
tion of virtue, would prcv^l over much greater^ 
fiot under the direction of it However, good men 
over the face of tiie earth cannot unite;, as for 
iOther reasons, so because ;they cannot be/sufficient- 
ly ascertained of each Qther s character;. Aj^d the 
known coui:se of human, things, th? scen^ w^ are 
now passing tihrough^ partijQular}y tfai^ shor;l;ne99 of 
\life, denies tq virtue its full scop^iti ^ei^erajJ^iQ their 
respects. The natural tmdt^^yiyfhisih.ym ^ve 
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bees considenngy tbougb real/is hinder^y itom 
being carried into effect in the ppeacat state, ;htti 
tfaesci hinderaiices may' be ' neomved ia a £ii tore oiie* 
ytcttte,:to borroW' tlie Ghsialtian alUision, ie s^Iitj|&t 
here^ : ^nd: varioQ^ unto waitd accidents cotttribikl^ 
tp its beiqg often overbdMme; bat it may cdmhat 
vnth.<g|:eatep sulvantage Jhtereaftetj and prevail cftaar 
fdetely, and /enjoy its x^odafe^eltt rewards, fn^soBse 
fatan states., Neglected as Jt^ is^ .perhaps lua? 
kncntn^ peirhaps despised aiid oppjrieissed <bi^re, theft 
niay be^'scenes in eternity, iaiting eAoQ^hraokd 
in mitry other way adapted,, torafibrd :it a jsafficsfMit 
sphere of action^.aiid a. sufficient sphere for thejoar 
tnral conaequencfes of it to foUbvpf in fmnt.. If .the 
toul bma^mally immortal and tbisistlttpbeia^pro* 
gress towards; a future otie, asychildfaood iatoWaDds 
«atU9e age, gdod men'may';fta1airallyiiiiilei ho^Dioiy 
anilicigst^ themselves^ but raJso. with other orders )0f 
viriaious ereatures, in that fiture state. .For .'vir- 
tue,; from the vei^y nature.of it,:is a prtaciple and 
lx)nd of uniot), in some degree amongst aii iM^ho 
are endued with it, and known to each others so 
a&tbat by it a gooid man cuxnot but reconmieiid 
himself to the favour and protection of all virtuous 
beings, throughout the whole universe, who can 
be acquainted with his character, and can any way 
iaterpose in his behalf in any part of his duratioQ. 
And one might add, that sappose all this advantar 
gebus tendency of virtue to become effect amongst 
one or .more orders of creatures, in. any distant 
scenes and periods, and to be seen by ,any orders 
of vicious creatures, throughout the universal king- 
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dom 6f God ; tfais hapfty. effect* of. virtue MneuU 
faifTea tendency,. by way of exasipley and poasihlj 
in othcv urays^ to amnd those ^ tbem who are 
eapabk* of .aoiendmeat^ and bdo^ reooTiered to a 
j«l9t sense of virtue. If our notioos. of the plasi of 
Pirovidence were enlafged^ in any sort profiortiott^ 
aAxle>to what hite dkcovenes have eiilai^ped diur 
viMi»i with respect to tiK material world, repee^ 
sentatlons of this 'kind wonld not a]^aur.absnod or 
eid^ravagaht Hovirever, they are opt itp.jbiB. taken 
as< fnteeMbd for a Uteral' deihtealion of whgt la.ia 
fact the^pariicolar scheme of the unHrfemei wbidl 
oanndt faa known withont Beteiation; fpt w&fifomr 
tiohs are tiot to be looked on as trae> heduise'JKrt 
inoiedfUe, bat they, arcs mentioned, to diew,: tisat 
our* finding virtue to be hindered ifndm pnacnring 
to itsiBlf snch anperiority. and adTa»b||^es^ is Jio ofai- 
jection ^agaitist its having; in the essential natnne 
of the thing, a tendenicgri to pmcnre them* : And 
the Sttppositions now mentioned do plainly shew 
this ; : for t^ey she w^ tbM; these .hinderances ^e no 
£ir ' itoxn being necessary^ . that : ite . ourselves * can 
ieasily conceive how they may be removeikin fotuise 
stated j and full scope be granted to virtue. Amd 
all these advantageous tendencies of it are. to he 
considered as declarations of God in its favour. 
This, however, is taking a pfetty large compass ; 
though it 18 certain^ that as the material world 
appeavs to be, in a manner, boundless and im>- 
mense^ there must be iMie scheme of Providence 
vast in ^roportioii to it 
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But let Its sefcum to thoektth, our. Mbitation^ 
and jv:e shall see this happy tendency of virtue^ by 
imaguiiiig an instance not so :va9t and rismete ; by 
aopposing a kingdom^ or society of inen,^ h^mmq it^ 
penfec^ly virtudus, for a succei^sion of many agc$ { 
to which, if you please, may be given<a siiiifttioii 
advantai^ouiB for universal monarchy/ In such 'a 
state. there would be no sildi thing as facties/i Imi 
nesi of the greatest capacity would^ of oouibe, all 
along, have the ohief directioy^ of affairs^ wiUingiy 
yielded totfacBfiy and th^y woidd shares, it < 91009^ 
tiiemseWea wirthoufe envy. Each: of tkcaeicnrbuki 
have the part assigned . him .to which his jgeniua 
tvos peculiarly adapted; and-.otkem, /who had not 
a«y ^stinguisbiBfd .genius^ liranM be safe, attd;febiii& 
))bciDselirea v$ty\ h^py* by^ bei^ nnder ;lte ;pto* 
tecikni and giiidance of those twbo hadAA)\Ptiblic 
4etesminations would reallynb^the result fof titt 
uttited wisdom of the oomiimnity^ i^xA : thejr' would 
faithfully be executed by the united stueagth of 
it. Some would in a highear way eontrilMte^ buiidl 
would in some way contribtiteto the pub(ic pros^ 
))erity, and in it each would enjoy >thi^£ruita of his 
^wn virtue. 'And as injustice^ wjaeiher by fraud 
at force, wpnld be unknown > among themselves^ 
so they would be snfllkiently. secured Ikom iti'ih 
theii: neighbours. For cunning and lalise seif*- 
interest, coniedemeies in: iBJu$tike, ^ever slight: and 
accompanied with fbction anqdmitesltine treachei^ ; 
tlsdse, on one band, Would ttefbuind^roeiierchildQisb 
felly and weakness, when se^ inoppositfDn against 
wisdom, public spirit, uiMoii inviolable; and fidelity 
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on the otfaeor^ allowi&g both a sufficient leng;tfa of 
years to try their force. , Add the geaeral influence 
which such a kingdom would have over the face of 
the earth, by way of example particularly, and the 
reverence, which would be paid it. It Would plainly 
be.^iupierior to all others, and the world must gra« 
dually ceme under its empire ; not fay means of 
lawless. violence, but partly by what/ must ^ be* al- 
lowed to. be jufiit ' conquest, and partly ' by ^otiier 
kingdQiyi& submitting themselves vol iii»tariiy to it 
tl^roughout a course ^f ages, and dahninti^ its pro^^ 
tecUon^. one alter another, in successive exigmicies. 
The head of it .would be an universal nionarcb, in 
another sense, tfaam any mortal has yet been; and 
the eastern' style would be literally appiicable; to 
hrn^, that aU petyfle, nations^ and languages^ sbculi 
serw him. And though indeed our .knowledge of 
lukma& tiature, and the whole histoiy of manki^y 
^ewth^ impossibility, without some miraculous 
interposition, that a number of men here on earth 
should unite in one society or government, in the 
fear of Qod and universal practice of n^irtue,^ and 
that such a government should continue so united 
for a 9uccession of ages; yet, adniitting or sup- 
posing this, the effect would be as now drawn.out. 
And thus, for instance, the wondeiful power and 
prosperity promised .to the Jewish nation in the 
Scripture, would be, in a great measure, the odn* 
sequence of whiiat is predicted of them ; that the 
f* people should be alt righteous, and infa^it the 
land for ever ;" * were we to understand, the letter 
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phrase of a long continuance only, sufficient to 
. give thiiigs time to work.. The predictions of thiB 
kind, for thei^e are many of thenf, cannot come to 
phss in the present kiiown course of nature; but 
suppose them eotnie topass, and theii th!e dominion 
and pre-tminen^e promised must naturally foliaur, 
to ^ a; very considerable degree. ^ 

* Consider, now^ ^he geiieral system of religion: 
that the governmeiit of the world is unrfbtm^ -and 
one, and liioifal; thkt virtue and light shaH finally 
have* the advantage, and prevail over fiiiud imd 
iawiess force^ over the deceits as well as the vid^ 
lence of wickednesi^i under < the conduct of one 
iHiprem 6 .Governor ; and fh>m the observntitmv 
above' made it* williap^af, that God has, by onr 
reason, given ^ to see a peculiar connexion in the 
sevew.1 parts of this scheme, iand a tendericy to- 
iv!ards the completidn of it, arising outdf the vary 
nature of virtue ; which tendency is to be cqnsi- 
dered as somewhat moral in the essential constito- 
tioln of things. If any ofae should think all^ this 
to be of little importance, I desire him to consider 
what he would think, if vice had, essentiaHy and 
in its nature, these ad van tageqst's tendencies, or if 
virtue had essentially the direct contrary ones. 

But it may* be objected, that notwithstanding 
all these natural effects,' and these natural tenden- 
cies of i virtue, yet things may be now going on 
throughout the universe, and.may go on hereafter^ 
in the same mixed way as here at preseiit upon 
earth; virtue sometimes prosperous, sometimes de- 
pressed; vice sometimes punished, sometimes sue- 
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cessful. The answer to which is, that it is not the 
purpose 6f this chapter^ nor of this treatise, pro^ « 
perly to prove God's perfect moral government 
over the world, or the truth of religion^ but to ob- 
serve what there is in the constitution and course 
of nature to confirm the proper proof of it, sup- 
posed to be known, and that the i weight of the 
foregoing observations to this purpose may be thus 
distinctly proved. Pleasure and pain are indeed, 
to a certain degree, say to a very high degree, dis^- 
tributed amongst us, without any apparent regard 
to the merit or demerit df characters. And were 
ther^ nothing else, concerning this nratter, dis«- 
cemible ip the Constitution and course of nature; 
there would be no ground; from the constitution 
and course of nature, to hope or to fear, that men 
would be rewarded or punished hereafter accord^ 
ing to theii' deserts ; which, however, it is to be 
remarked; implies; that even then there would be 
BO ground, from appearances, to think' that vice, 
liponi the whole, would have the advantage, rather 
than that virtue would. And thus the proof of a 
future state of retribution would rest upon the 
usual known arguments for it; which are, I think, 
plainly unanswerable, and would be so, though 
there were no additional confirmation of them from 
the things above insisted on. But these things 
are a very strong confirmation of them. For, 

First, They shew, that the Author of nature is 
not indifferent to virtue and vice. They amount 
to a declaration from him, determinate, and not to 
be evaded, in favour of one, and against the other ; 
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such, a declaration as tbefe is aothisg to be set 
over against^ or answer^, on the pa^ of vice. So 
that were a man, laying aside the proper proof of 
religion, to determine . from the course of nature 
only, whether it were most probable that the right- 
eous or the wicked would have the advantage in 
a. future life, there can be no doubt but that he 
would determine the probability to be, tiiat the 
£cMrmer would. The course of nature^ then, in the 
view of it now given, furnishes us with a real prac- 
tical proof of the obligations of religion. 
: Secondly f When, confprmably to what religioa 
teaches us,^ God shall reward and punish virtue and 
vice,. asT such, so as that every one shall, upon the 
wbole^ have his deserts, this distributive justice 
will not be a thing different ii^, kind^ but only, in 
degree^' from what we experience in his present 
government. It will be that in effect, toward 
which we now see a tendency. It will be no more 
than the campietion of tliat moral government, the 
principles and beginning of which have been shewn, 
beyond all dispute, discernible in the present con- 
stitution and course of nature. And from hence 
it follows, . 

Tturdijf^ That as,, under the natural government 
of Ood, our experience of those kinds and degrees 
of happiness and misery, which we do experietice 
at present, gives just ground to hope for and to 
fear b^her degrees and otl^er kinds of both in a . 
future; state, supposing a future st^te admitted ; so, 
under his moral government, our experience that 
virtue and vice are, in the manners above^men- 
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tienedi, actually newardcd and piuuahed ai present, 
in: a certain degree, giYn just ground ta hope and 
to fear, that they vutjf be rewarded and pmisfaed itt 
an iiigh^ degvee hereafter. It is acknowledged^ 
indeed, that this alone is not sufficient ground to 
think, that they actually will be rewarded aadim^ 
tiished in. a higher degree, rather than in a: lower: 
But then,, 

' Lastly^ There is sufficient ground bo think ao^ 
from the good and bad tendencies of -virtoe and 
vice. For these t^idencies are essential, and 
founded in the nature of things; wh^rea^ the.hin- 
decances to their becoming effect are, in number^ 
kass cases, iiot necessary^ hut artificial only. Norw^ 
rit may be much more strongly ' argued, * that ihtee 
tendenciesj is Veil as the actual riewsurds and jm- 
nishments of virtue and vice, which ariae directly 
but of the nature of things, wril remain faereaftm*, 
than that the accidental btnderances' of them will. 
Aiid if these hinderandes do not remain, those re- 
,Mrard^ and punishments cannot but be carried on 
much further towards the perfection .'of moral go- 
vernment, i.e. the tendencies of virtue and vice 
wiir become effect; but when, or where, or in. 
■what particular way, cannot be knbwn at all but 
by revelation. 

' Upon the whole, there is a Jcind of moral go- 
vernment implied in God's natural government;* 
virtue and vice are naturally rewarded and pnnidoi- 
ed as beneficial and mischievous to society, f and 
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reivknkd aodpontthetf dircjctlyas virtue and vice,^' 
The^ notion, then, of a moral scheme of govern* 
ment, U not fictUious, l^t natural ; for it, is sug* 
gested to our thoughts by the constitution, and 
coarse of nature, and the^ execution of. this scheme 
is ,actually begun, in the instances here mentionecL 
And .these things are to be considered as a declak 
ration of the Author of natiire, for virtue, and 
against vice; they give a.credibility to ^he suppo- 
sition of their being rewarded and punished here<? 
a£tery;and also ground to hope and to fear, that 
tfa^ aay be rewarded and punished in higher .de- 
grees than thc^ are here. And a^ ait this is con* 
fim^, so the argument, for religion, from tlie con- 
stitution and course of nature, is carried on farther^ 
by observing, that there are natural tendencies, 
and, in innumerable cases, only artificial hinderan- 
ces^ to this moral scheme being carried on much 
farther towards perfection than it is at present.f 
The notion, then, of a moral scheme of govern- 
ment, much more perfect than what is seen, is not ' 
a fictitious, but a natural notion, for it is suggest- 
ed to our thoughts by the essential tendencies of 
virtue and vice. And these tendencies are to be 
considered as intimations, as implicit promises and 
threatenings, fropi the Author of nature, of much 
greater rewards and punishments to follow virtue 
and vice,, than do at present. And, indeed, every 
matural tendency, which is to continue, but which 
is hindered from beconung effect by only, acch- 

♦ Page 63, &c. + Page 72, &c. 
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dental causes, affords a presumption, that such ten- 
dency will, some time or other, become effect : a 
presumption in degree proportionable to the length 
of the duration through which such tendency will 
continue. And from these things together arises 
a real ^presumption, that the moral scheme of go- 
vernment established in nature, shall be carriedon 
much &rther towards perfection hereafter, and, I 
think, a presumption that it will be absolutely 
completed. But from these things, joined with 
the moral nature which God has given us, consi- 
dered as given us by him, arises a practical proof "^ 
that it will be completed; a proof from fact, and 
therefore a distinct one from that whichis deduced 
from the eternal and unalterable relations, the fit- 
ness and unfitness of actions. 



S^ thi9 pirpof drawn out briefly, chap. 6. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Pfa State of Probation, as implying Trial, Piffi^ 

culties, and Danger. 

The general doctrine of religion^ that our present 
life is a state of probation for a future one, com* 
prebends under it several particular things, distinct 
from each other. But the first and mo^t xrommon 
meaning of it seems to be, that our future ii^tere^t 
is now depending, and depending upon ourselves ; 
that we have scope and opportunities here for that 
good and bad behaviour, which God will reward 
said punish hereafter; together with temptations to 
one, as well as inducements of reason to the other, 
And this is, in great measure, the same with say- 
ing, that we are under the moral government of 
God^ and to give an account of our actions to him. 
For the notion of a future account, and gieneral 
righteous judgment, implies some sort of tempta:* 
lions to what is wrong, otherwise thete would be 
no moral possibility of doing wix)ng, nor ground 
for judgment or discrimination, ^ut there is .this 
difference, that the word probation is more distinct- 
ly and particularly expressive qif allurements to 
wrong, or difficulties in adhering uniformly to 
M'hat is right, and of the danger of miscarrying by 
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such temptations, than the words nmral govern- 
ment. A state of probation, then, as thus particu*- 
larly^ implying in it trial, difficulties, and danger^ 
may require to be considered distinctly by itself. 

And as the moral government of God, which 
religion teaches us, implies, that we are in a state 
of trial with regard to a future world ; so also his 
natural government over us implies, that we ar^ in 
• a state of trial, in the like sensie, 'with regard to the 
present world. Natural government, by rewards 
and.punishnlents, as piucB implies natural tpal, as 
iiH>]ral government does moral trial . The natural 
govcFiiment of God here meant,* consists in half 
aniiexing pleasure to some actions, ' and pain to 
others, which are in /our. power to do or fbrbear^ 
and in giving us notice of such appointment ber 
forehand. This necessarily implies^ that lie has 
made our happiness an/i' misery, or our interest, to 
depend in part upcm. ourselves. . And so far as mea 
bavd temptations to any course of action, which 
will probably 4>ccasion tliem greater temporal inr 
convenience and uneasiness than satis&ction,, so 
far their tanporal interest, is in danger from, them* 
selves, or they are in av state of trial with xespect 
to it Now, people often blame others, and ev$n 
themselves, for their naisconduot in then* temporal 
concerns. And we find many are greatly wanting^ 
to th^nselves, . and mi$s of that natural happiness 
which they might have obtained in the present Uft ; 
perhaps every one*does in some degree. But many 
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ran themsebvfi into great inconveniepc^ and mto 
extreme distress and misery, not through incsipa* 
city of knowing better, and doing better for them-^ 
selves, whieh would be nothing to the present 
purpose^ but thrdugh their own fault. And thesQ 
things necessarily imply temptation, 4nfi danger of 
miscarrying, in a greater or less degree, with re«r 
spect to our worldly interest or happiness. Every 
one,« too, without havipg religion in his thoughtSj 
speaks of the hazards which young people run 
upon their setting out in the world ; hazards from 
other causes, than merely their ignorance; and un- 
avoidable accidents. And some courses of vice, at 
leasts being contrary to men's worldly interest or 
good, temptations to these, must at the same' time 
be temptations to forego our present and ow future 
interest. Thus, in out natural or temporal capa- 
city, we are in a state of trial, i. €. of dilHculty and 
danger, analogous or like to oilr moral and reli^ 
gious trial. 

Tills will more distinctly appear to any one, 
who thinks it worth while, more distinctly, to 
consider what it is which constitutes our trial in 
both capacities, and to observe how mankind be- 
have under it. 

And that which constitutes this our trial, in ' 
both these capacities, must be somewhat either in 
our external circumstances, or in our nature. For, 
on the one. band, persons may be betrayed into 
wrong behaviour upon surprise, or overcome upOn 
any other very singular and extraordinary external 
occasions, who would, otherwise, have preserved 
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tiieir character of prudence and of vktae: in which 
4:ases, every one, in speaking of the wcong beha- 
viour of these persons, would impute it to such par- 
ticular .external circumstances. And, on the other 
hand^ men who have* contracted habits of vice and 
folly of ai^y kind, or have some particular pdssioQs 
in excess, will seek opportunities, and, as it were, 
go oiit of their way, to gratify themselves in these 
respects, at the expense of their wisdom and their 
virtue ; led to it» as every one would 43ay, not by 
external temptations, but by such habits and pas* 
sions. And the account of this last case is, that 
particular passions are no more coincident with 
prudence, or that reasonable self-love, the end of 
which is OUT worldly interest, than they are with 
the priiiciple of virtue and religion, but often draw 
contrary ways to one as well as to the other; and 
so such ))articular passions are as much temptar 
tions to act imprudently with regard to our worldly 
interest, as to act viciously.* However, as whcQ 
we say, men are misled by external circumstances 
of temptation, it cannot but he understood, that 
there is somewhat within themselves to render those 
circumstances temptations, or to render them sus- 
ceptible of impressions from them ; so, when we 
' say, they are misled by passions, it is always sup- 
posed, that there are occasions, circumstances, and 
objects, exciting these passions, and affording; 
means for gratifying them. And, therefore, temp- 
tations from within, and from without, c6incide, 

"" S^e Sermons preached at the Rolls^ 1726, 2d Ed. S05, &c. 
Pref. p. 25, &c. Serm. p. 21, &c. 
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and mutually imply each other. Now, the several 
external jobjects of the apjietites, passions, and af- 
fections, being present to the senses, or ofitering 
themselves to the mind, and so exciting emotions 
suitable to their nature, not only in cases where 
they can be gratified consistently with innocence 
and prudence, but also in cases where they cannot, 
and yet can be gratified imprudently and viciously ; 
this as really puts; them in danger of voluntarily 
foregoing their present interest or good; as their 
future, and as really renders self-denial neces- 
sary to secure one as the bther ; i. e. we are in a 
like state of trial with respect to both, by the very 
same, passions, excited by the very same means. 
Thujs, mankind having a temporal interest depend- 
ing upon themselves, and a prudent course of be- 
haviour . being necessary to secure 4t, passions in- 
ordinately excited, whether by means of example 
or by any other extei'nal circumstance, towards 
such objects, at such times, or in such degrees, 
as that they cannot be gratified consistently with 
worldly prudence, are temptations dangerous, and 
too often successful temptations, to forego a greater 
temporal good for a less ; Le. to forego what is, upon 
the whole, our temporal interest, for the sake of a 
present gratification. This is a description of our 
state of trial in our temporal capacity. Substitute 
now the word future for temporal, and virtue for 
prudence, and it will be just as proper a descrip- 
tion of our state of trial in our religious capacity^ 
so ancdogous are they to each other^. 
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If, .from .coi!8idersi.tion of tbi$ our tike state of 
trial m both capacities, we go on to observe fiutber, 
bow mankind bebave under it, we shall find there 
are some who .have so.iittle sense of it, tlmt they 
scarce look beyond the passing day ; they are so 
taken up with present gratifications^ as io.faave, in 
a manner, no. feeling, of consequences, no regacd 
to. their future ^ase or. fortune, in Jthis.life, aay 
nriore .than to their, happiness in .ajnotfaen . Some 
appear to be blinded and deceived .by. i^ordjtnate 
passion in their, worldly concerns, as m\u^ as in 
leligion. Others ace^ notdeceived, but,as it w^ce^ 
forcibly carried away by the like passions, against 
their better judgment, and feeble re3olutions, >toD^ 
ef aeting better. And there are men, and ^tculy 
they are not a few, who shamelessly avow^ not tfa^ 
interest, but their mere. will. and pleasure, to.be 
their law of life ; and who, in open defiance of evenjt^ 
thing that is reasonable, will ^ on^in a course of 
vicious extravagance, foreseeing, with no jemoriu 
and little fear,, that it will be. their temporal ruin.; 
and some of them, under the apprehension of t&e 
consequences of wickedness m.another state:' And, 
to speak in tlie^most fnoderate- way, human ^ crea^ 
tures are not only continually liable :tio» go wrcmg 
voluntarily, but we see likewiae that, they i often 
actually do so, with respect to their.tetoporal inte* 
rests, as well as with i-espect to religion./ , ' * i; - 
Thus, our difiiculties.and dangers, f0r>oi^l*.tr)ials 
in our temporal and our; religious capaeitypais.they^* 
proceed frqm the same causes, 'add haiv.e>ibe same 
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tsSect apoo men's behaviour, are evidently analo- 
llj^iis, m&ot^the ^me idnd. f 
- ' it^ maf be added, that as the difficuitiies and 
datsi^ik'Df tniseat^yrng in our religious state of 
tml aregrestly increase(^ and, one is ready to 
lUnk,; lA a manner wholly ;^^e, by the ill beha* 
viour of others ; by a wronjg education, wrong in a 
moral sense, sometimes positively vicious ; by ge* 
ntoHal baii«Kunipte ; by the dishonest artifices which 
ara-^trint^ bBbhie^ of. alf* kinds; and, in very 
in^ny pasts of tl^ world, by religion being cor^ 
mpted 'into superstitions which indulge' men in 
their vices; so, in like manner, the difficulties of 
€(nfductiiig ' ourslelve^ prudently in respect to our 
preisent interest, and our danger of being. led aside 
£r^ purs<itng it, are greatly increaited by a foolish 
education, and, after we come to mature age, fay 
Ihe extravagance and carelessness of others, Whom 
we have intercourse with ; and by mistaken no- 
tioiisV. very generally prevalent, and taken up from 
common opin ion, concermng temporal happiness^ 
mid wherein it <!onsists. And persons, by their 
own negligence and folly in their temporal alFairs, 
no less than by axourseof vice, bring themselves 
into new difficulties, and, by habits of indulgence, 
become less qualified to go through them ; and one 
irregularity after another embarrasses things to 
such a degree, that th6y know not whereabout 
thpy are, and often makes the path of conduct so 
intricate and perplexed, that it is dijfficult to trace 
it out ; difficult even to determine what is the pru- 
dent or the moral part. Thus, for instance, wrong 
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bebavlour ill one 9tage of. life, youtti; ynas^ I 
mean, cdnsidering ourselves only m our teiD]K>nU 
capacityi without taking in religioit ; this^ in sefve- 
ral ways, increases the difficulties of right beha^ 
viour in mature age; ue. puts us intoa moce.dis*' 
advantageous state of trial in our temporal capa^ 
city. . . . / 

We are an inferior part of the creatioa of God : 
There are natural appearances of our beings in a state 
of degradation ; * and we certainly are in a coi^ 
dition which does not seem, by any oinn% the 
most advantageous we could imagine or deisiF^ 
either in oiit natural or moral capacity, for secniing 
either our present or future interest. However, this 
condition, low, and careful, and uncertain as.it ia^ 
does not afford any just ground of compiatiit: For, 
as men may manage their temporal affairs. with 
prudence, and so pass their days here on earth in 
tolerable ease and satisfaction, I7 a moderate de- 
gree of care ; so, likewise^ with regard to religion, 
there is no more required than what they are well 
able^ to do, and what they ipust be greatly wantmg 
to themselves if they neglect And for persons to 
have that put upon them which they are well able 
to go through, and no more, we naturally consider 
as an equitable thing, supposing it done by proper 
authority. Nor have we any more reason to com.* 
plain of it, with regard to the Author of nature^ 
than of his not having given us other advantages, 
belonging to other orders of creatures. 

* Part ii. chap. 5w 
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But the thing here insisted upon is^ that the 
state of trial which religion teaches us we are in^ 
is rendered credible, by its being throughout uni-^ 
form and of a piece with the general conduct of 
Providence towards us, in all other respects within 
the compass of our knowledge. Indeed, if man^^ 
kind, considered in their natural capacity as inha- 
bitants of this world onlyy found themselves, fVom 
their birth to their death, in a settled state of se* 
eurity and happiness, without any solicitude or 
thought of their owla ; or, if they were in no dan- 
ger of being brought into inconvenfiences and dis^ 
tress by carelessness, or the folly of passion, through 
bad example, the treachery of others, or the de* 
ceitfiil appearances of things ; were this our natural 
condition, then it might seem strange, and be some 
presumption against the truth of religion, that it 
represents our future and more general interest, as 
not secure of course, but as depending upon out 
behaviour^ and requiring recollection and self-go* 
vernment to obtain it. Foi; it might be alleged^ 
" What you say is our condition in one respect, is 
^ Hot in any wise of a sort with what we find, by 
experience, our condition is in another. Our whole 
present interest is secured to our hands, without 
any solicitude of ours, and why should not our 
future interest, if we have any such, be so too?'* 
But since, on the contrary, thought and consi- 
deration, the . voluntary denying ourselves many 
things which we desire, and acourse of behaviour 
far from being always agreeable to us, are abso- 
lutely necessary to oux acting even a common de- 
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cent, and common prudent pai% so as to pass 
with any satisfaction through the present world, 
and be received upon any tolerable good terms in 
It ; since this is the case, all presumption against 
self-denial and attention being hecessAry to secure 
our higher interest, is removed. Had we not ex- 
perience, it might) perhaps, speciously be urged, 
that it is improbable any thing of hazard and dan- 
ger should be put upon us by an hijSnite Being, 
when every thing which is hazard atid danger in 
OUT manner of conception, and will end in error, 
ConfusioD, and misery, is now already 'C€^rtain in 
his fore-knowledge. And, indeed, why any thing 
of hazard and danger should be put upon such 
frail creatures as we are, may well be thought a 
difficulty in speculation; and canriot but be so, 
till we know the whole, or, however, much mor? 
pf the case. But still-the constitution of nature is 
as it is. Our happiness and misery are trusted to 
our conduct, and made to depend upon it. Some* 
what, and, in many* circumstances^ a great aeal 
too, is put upon us, either to do, or to suffer, as ytt 
chuse. And all the various miseries of life, which 
people bring upon themselves by negligence and 
folly, and might have avoided by proper care, are 
instances of this ; which miseries are, beforehand, 
just as contingent and undetermined as their con- 
duct, and left to be determined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the objec- 
tions against the credibility of a state of trial, as 
implying temptations, and real danger of miscar- 
rying with regard to our general interest, under 
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the mordl government of God ; and they shew, 
that, if we are at all to be considered in such a 
capacity, and as having such an interest, the gene* 
ral analogy of Providence must lead us to appre- 
hend ourselves in danger of miscarrying, in differ- 
ent degrees, as to this interest, by our neglecting 
to act the proper part belonging to us in that ca- 
pacity. For we have a present interest, under the 
government of God which we experience here 
upon earth. And this interesti a9 it is not forQe4 
upon us, so neither is it offered to out acQ^ptani^e, 
but to our acquisition ; in such sort, a3 that W£ W^ 
in danger of missing it, by means of temptatipi^s 
to neglect or act contrary it ; and without atten^ 
tion and self-denial, must and do miss of it. It m 
then perfectly credible, that this may be our Qas^ 
with respect to that chief and fin»l good which 
religion proposes^ to us. 
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CHAP. V. 

C)fa State qf Probation^ as intended for Moral 
Discipline and Improvement. 

From the consideration of our being in a proba^ 
tion-state, of so much difficulty and hazard, natu- 
rally arises the question, how we came to be placed 
in it. But such a general inquiry as this would 
be found involved in insuperable difficulties, fpr^ 
though some of these difficulties would be lessen- 
ed by observing, that all wickedness is voluntary, 
as is implied in its very notion, and that many of 
the miseries of life have apparent good effects, yet 
when we consider other circumstances belonging 
to both, and what must be the consequence of the 
former in a life to come, it cannot but be acknow- 
ledged plain folly and presumption, to pretend to 
give an account of the whole reasons pf this mat- 
ter ; the whole reasons of our being allotted a con- 
dition, out of which so much wickedness and mi- 
sery, so circumstanced, would in fact arise. Whe- 
ther it be not beyond our faculties, not only to 
find out, but even to understand, the whole account 
of this; pr, though we should be supposed capable 
of understanding it, yet, whether it would be of 
service or prejudice to us to be informed of it, is 
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impossible td say. But as our present condition 
can in no wise be shewn inconsistent with the 
perfect moraL gQvernnient of 6od; so religion 
teaches us .we were placed in it, that we might qua- 
lify ourselves, by the practice of virtue, for ano- 
ther state, which is to follow it. And this, though 
but a partial answer, a very partial one indeed, to 
the inquiry now mentioned, yet is a ipbre satisfac- 
tory answer to another, which is of realj and of 
the utmost importance to us to have answered — 
the inquiry, . What is our business here ? The 
known end, then, why we are placed in a state of 
so much affliction, hazard, and difficulty^ is, our 
improvement in virtue and piety, as the requisite 
qualification for a future state of security and hap- 
piness. ■' . ^ 

Now, the beginning of life, considered as an edu- 
cation fo^ mature age in the present world, appears 
plainly, at first sight, analogous to this our trial 
for a future one ; the farmer being, in our temporal 
capacity, what the latter is in our religious capar 
city. But some observations com^mon to both of 
them, aiid a more distinct consideration of each, 
will more distinctly shew the extent and force of 
the analogy between them ; and the credibility, 
whi^h arises from hence, as well as from the na- 
ture of the thing, that the present life was intend- 
ed to be a state of discipline for a future one. 

I. £very specieis; of creatures is, we see, design- 
ed for a particular way of life, to which the nature, 
the capacities, temper, and qualifications, of eack 
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«peci6s, are as necessary as their external circiuii- 
stances. Both come into the notion of such state, 
<ir particular way of life, and are constituent parts 
of it Qias^e a man's capacities or character to 
vthe degree in which it is conceivable they may be 
changed, and he would be altogether incapable of 
a human ooiirse of life and human happiness ; as 
incap^le, as if, his nature continuing unchanged, 
iie were |)laced in a world where he had no sphere 
of action, nor any elects to answer his appetites, 
passions^ and afiections of any sort. One thing is 
set over agaiost ^another, as an ancient writer ex- 
presses it. Our nature corresponds to our external 
condition. Without this correspondence, there 
would be no possibility of any such thing as hu- 
man life and human happiness ; which life and hap- 
piness ai«, therefore, a rauU from our nature and 
condition jointly ; meaning by human life,, not 
Imng in the literal soise, but the whole complex 
notion eoinmionly understood by those words. So 
that, without determining what will be the femploy- 
aaent and happiness^ the particular life of good 
men hereafter, there must be some determinate 
capacities^ some necessary character and qualifica- 
tions, without which persons cannot but be utter- 
- ly incapable of it; in like manner as there nmst 
he some, without which men would be incapable 
of their present state of life. Now, 

II. The constitution of human creatures, and 
indeed of all creatures which come under our no- 
t!ce» is sud), as that they are capable of naturally 
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bteoming qualified for stated of life, for which they 
wereMmce wholly unqualified. In imagination we 
may indeed conceive of creatures, as incapable of 
having any of their 'faculties naturally enlarged, or 
as being unable naturally to acquire any new qua* 
lificatibns ; but the faculties of every species knowR 
to us are made for enlargement^ for acquirements 
of experience and habits. - We find ourselves, in 
particular, endued with capacities, not only of per* 
ceiving ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving 
truth, but also of storing up our ideas and knowr 
ledge by memory. We are capable, not only of 
acting, and of having different momentary impres* 
sions made upon us, but of getting a new facility 
in any kind of action, and of settled alterations in 
our temper or character. Tlie power of the two 
last is the power of habits* But neither the per* 
ception of ideas, nor knowledge of any sort, ape 
habits, though absolutely necessary to the forming 
of them. However, apprehension, reason, memo- 
ry, which are the capacities of acquiring know- 
ledge, are grieatly improved l\y exercise. Whether 
the word hiibit is applicable^ to all these improve^- 
ments, and, iii particular, how far the powers of 
memory and of habits may be powers of .the same 
nature, I shall not inquire. Bat that perceptions 
come into our minds readily and of course, by 
means of their having been there before, seems a 
thing of the same sort, as jeadiness in any particu- 
lar kind of action, proceeding from being accus- 
tomed to it. And aptness to recollect practical 
observations of service in our conduct, is plainly 
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habit, in many cases. There are habits of per- 
ception, and habits of action. An instaiave of 
the former, is our constant and even itivolnntary 
readiness in correcting the impressions of our sight 
concerning magnitudes and distances, sp-as to 
substitute judgment in the room of sensation, im* 
percept;ibly to ourselves. And it seems as if all 
other associations of ideas, not naturally connect- 
ed, might be called passive habits, as properly as 
our readiness in understanding languages upon 
sight, or hearing of words. And our readiness in 
speaking and writing them is an instance of the 
latter, of active. habits. For distinctness, we may 
con^sider habits as belonging to the body or the 
mind, and the latter will be explained by the 
former. .Under the former are comprehended all 
bodily activities or motions, whether graceful or 
unbecoming, which are owing to use ; under the 
latter, general habits pf life and conduct, such as 
those of obedience and submission to authority, or 
to any particular person; those of veracity, justice, 
^nd charity ; those of attention, industry^ self- 
government, envy, jevenge. And habits of this 
)atter kind seetn produced by repeated acts, as 
well as the former- And in like manner, as habits 
belongipg to the bpdy are produced by external 
acts, so habits of the mind are produced by the 
(exertion of inward practical principles ; i. e. by 
carrying them into act, or acting upon them, the 
principles of obedience, of veracity, justice, and 
icharity. Nor can those habits be formed by any 
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exjteraal course of acticm, otherwise than as it pro- 
ceeds froni. these principles; becauseat is only these 
inward principles exerted,, which are strictly acts 
of obedience, of veracity, of justice, and of charity. 
So, likewise, habits of attention, industry, self-go- 
yernment, are, in the same manner, acquired by 
CKercise ; . and habits . of envy and revenge by in- 
dulgence, whether in outward act or in thought 
and intention, i.e.inward act; for such intention 
if an sict. Resolutions also to. do well are properly 
acts : , And endeavouring to enforce upon our 'o\v:n 
minds a practical sense of virtue, or to beget in 
others that practical sense of it which a man really 
iias himself, is a virtuous act. All these, therefore, 
may and will contribute towards forming good 
habits. But, goitig over the theory of virtue in 
one's thoughts, talking well, and drawing fine pie^ 
tares of it, this is so -far from necessarily or cerr 
tainly conducing to form an habit of it in him vrha 
thus employs himself, that it may harden the mind 
in a contrary course, and render it gradually moee 
insensible, t. e. form an habit of insensibility to all 
moral considerations. For, ftpm our very faculty 
of habits,' passive impressions, by b^ing repeated^ 
grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passiug through 
the mind, are felt less sensibly ;. being accustomed 
to danger, begets intrepidity, i. e. lessens fear ; to 
distress, lessens the passion of pity ; to instances 
of otl)ers' mortality, lessen&^the sensible apprehen- 
sion of our own. . And from these two observations 
together, that practical habits are formed and 
strengthened by repeated acts; and that passive im^ 
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pr^sioBS grow weaker by being mpeated l^Mm Qt, 
it must follow, tbat letire habits my be gradualfy 
iforaiiiig and atrengthemng^ by a coorae of actii^ 
upon socfa audi such motives and excitements^ whilst 
these motives and vxcitements tfaens^es are^ by 
proportionable degnees, growing less sensible ; i e. 
am contkiTially less and less sensibly fblt, even wm 
the acrti ve habits strengthen* And experienco con-^ 
firms this ; fbr active principles, at Uie veiy time 
that they are iess lively in perceptioii than they 
were, >are fauad to be some how wrought more 
tiioroughly into the temper and character, and be* 
oome mote effectual in influencing our practice. 
The tinree things just mentioned may afibrd inti 
stances of it Perception of danger is a natural 
excitement of passive fear and acti^ caution^ and^ 
by being inured to danger^ habits of the latter are 
gradually wrought, at the same time that the ibr^ 
mer grradually lesten& Perception of distress in 
others is a natural excitement, passively to pity, and 
activiely to relieve it; but let a man set himself to 
attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed per« 
sons, and iie cannot but grow Jess and less sensiUy 
affected with the various miseries of life, with which 
he mast become acquainted ; when yet, at the same 
time, benevolence, considered not as a. passion, but 
9S a practical principle of action, will strengtheii ; 
and, whilst he. passively compassioxwtes the dis- 
tressed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude ac^ 
tively to assist and befriend them. So also, aX the 
same time that the daily instances of men!s dying 
around us give us daily a less sensible passive feel* 
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ing m appreheastOQ of our own mortaUty^ such in- 
stances greatly contribute to the strengthening a 
pfactical regard to it in serious men; i. e. to forming 
an habit of acting with a constant view to it. And 
this seems again further to shew, that passive im- 
pressioofS made upon our minds by admonition, ex« 
perience, example, though they may have a remote 
efficacy, and a very great one, towards forming 
active habits, yet can have this efficacy no other* 
wise than by inducing us to such a course o£.action ; 
and that it is, not bdng affected so and so, but 
acting, which forms those habits ; only it must be 
always remembered, that real endeavours to enforce 
good impressions upon ourselves, are a species of 
virtuous action. Nor do we know how far it is 
possible, in the nature of things, that effects should 
be wrought in us at once equivalent to habits, i.e» 
what is wrought by use and exercise.' However, 
the thing insisted upon is, not what may be possir 
ble, but what is in fact the appointment of nature, 
which is, that active habits are to be formed by e» 
ercisc Their progress may be so gradual as to be 
imperceptible of its steps ; it may be bard to explain 
the faculty by which we are capable of habits, 
throughout its several parts, and to trace it up to 
its original, so as to distinguish it from all others 
in our mind ; and it seems as if contrary effects 
were to be ascribed to it But the thing in gene- 
ral, that our nature is formed to yield, in smne such 
manner as this, to use and exercise^ is matter of 
certain experience. 
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Thu9^ by accustomiiig ourselves to any course of 
action, we get an aptness to go on, a fticility, rea- 
diness, and often piea&iire in *it. The iocUnations 
which rendered us averse to it grow weaker ; ]the 
difficulties in it, not- only the imaginary, « but the 
real ones, lessen ; the reasons for it offer tbraiselves 
of course to* our thoughts upon all occasions ; and 
the least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us 
go on in a course of action to which we have beeft 
accustomed. And practical principles appear to 
grow stronger, absolutely in themselves, by exer^ 
cise, as well as relatively, with regard to contrary 
principles ; which, by being accustomed to submit^ 
do so habitually, and of course. And thus a new 
character, in several respects, may be formed ; and 
many habitudes.of Ufe, not given by natore^ but 
which nature directs us to acquire, 

III. Indeed we may be assured, that we should 
never have had these capacities of improving by 
experience, acquired knowledge and habits, had 
they not been necessary, and intended to be made 
nse of. And, accordingly, we find them so neces- 
sary, and so much intended, that without them we 
should be utterly incapable of that which was the 
end for which we were made, considered in our 
tetnporal capacity only ; the employments and 
satisfactions of our mature state of life. 

Nature does in no wise qualify us wholly, much ' 
less at once, for this mature state of life. Even 
maturity of understanding and bodily strength are 
not only arrived to gradually, but are also verv 
much pwin g to the continued exercise of our ppwep^ 
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of body and mind from infancy. But if we sup- 
pose a person brought into the world with both 
these in maturity, as far as this is conceivable, he 
would plainly at first be as unqualified for the hu- 
man life of mature age, as an idiot. He would be 
in a manner distracted with astonishment, and ap* 
prehension, and curiosity, and suspense j nor can 
one guess how long it would ht before he' would be 
familiarized to himself, and the objects about him, 
enough even to set himself to any thing. It may 
be questioned too, whether the natural information 
of his sight and hearing would be of any manner of 
use at all to him in acting, before experience. And 
it seems. that men would be strangely headstrong 
and self-willed, and disposed to exert themselves 
with an impetuosity which would render society 
insupportable, and the living in it impracticable, 
were it not for som^e acquired moderation land self- 
government, some aptitude' and readiness in re- 
vStraining themselves, and concealing therr sense of 
things. Want of every thing of this kind which 
is learned, would render a man as incapable of so- 
ciety as want of language would ; or as his natu- 
ral ignorance of any of the particular employments 
of life, would render him incapable of providing 
himself with the common conveniences, or supply- 
ing the necessary wants of it. In these respects, 
and probal[)ly in many more, of which we have no 
particular notion^ mankind is left by nature an 
imformed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient 
and unqualified, before the acquirement of know- 
ledge, experience, and habits, for that mature state 
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of life, whidi was the end of liis creation^ ccmsi- 
deritig fatm as reUted only to this world. 

But then, as nature has endued us with a power of 
supplying those deficiencieay by acquired knowledge^ 
experience, and habits; so, likewise, we are placed 
in a condition, in infancy, childhood, and youth, 
fitted for it ; fitted for our acquiring those qualifica- 
tions of all sorts, which we stand in need of in ma- 
ture age. Hence children, from their very birth, 
are daily growing acquainted with the objects aboat 
them, with the scene in which they are placed, and 
to have a future part ; and learning somewhat or 
other, necessary to the performance of it. The sub- 
ordinations, to which they are accustomed in do- 
mestic life, teach them self-government in common 
behaviour abroad, and prepare them for subjection 
and obedience to civil authority. What passies be- 
fore their eyes, and daily happens to them, gives 
them experience, caution against treachery and de- 
ceit, together with numberless little rules of action 
and conduct, which we could not live without^ and 
which are learnt so insensibly and so perfectly, as 
to be mistaken perhaps for instinct ; though they 
are the effect of long experience and exercise ; as 
much so as language, or knowledge in particular 
business, or the qualifications and behaviour be- 
longing to the several ranks and professions. Thus^ 
the beginning of our days is adapted to be, and is, 
a state of education in the ^heory and practice of 
mature life. We are much assisted in it by examr 
ple^ instruction, and the care of others ; but a great 
deal is left to ourselves to do. And of this, as part 
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is done easily and of cou? se, so pait requires di« . 
1 jgence' and ^are, . the voluntary foregoing many 
things which we desire, and setting ourselves to 
what we should have no inclination to, but for the 
necessity or expedience of it. For, that labour and 
industry which the station of so many absolutely 
requires, they would be greatly unqualified for in 
maturity, as those in other stations would be for 
any other sorts of application, .if both were not 
accustomed to them in their youth. And accord* 
ing as persons behave themselves, in the general 
education which all go through, and in the paiti-* 
cular ones adapted to particular employments, their 
character is formed, and made appear ; they recom- 
mend themselves more or less ; and are capable of^ 
and placed in, different stations in the society of 
mankind. 

The former part of lifo, then, is to be considered 
as an important opportunity, which nature puts 
into pur hands, and which, when lost, is not to be 
recovered. And our being placed in a state of dis<r 
cipline throughout this life, for another world, is a 
providential disposition of things, exactly of the 
same kind as our being placed in a state of disci* 
pline during childhood, for mature age. Our con* 
dilion in both respects is uniform and of a piece, 
and comprehended under one and the same gene* 
ral law of nature. 

And if we are.not dble at all to discern, how oi: 
in what way the present life could be our piepara* 
tion for another, this would be no objection against 
the credibility of its being so. For we do not 
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dtscern how food and sleep contribute to the growth 
of the body, nor could have any thought that they 
would, before we had experience. Nor do children 
at ail think, on the one hand,, that the sports and 
exercises, to which they are so much addicted, con- 
tribute to their health and growth; nor, on the 
other, of the necessity'which there is for their being 
restrained in them ; nor are they capable of under- 
standing the use of many parts of discipline, which 
nevertheless they must be made to go through, in 
order to qualify tl^em for the business of matuce 
age. Were we not able, then, to discover in what 
respects the present life could form us for a future 
one, yet nothing would be more supppsaUe than 
that it might, in some respects or other, from the 
general analogy of Providence. And thiSj for ought 
I see, might reasonably be said, even though we 
should not take in the consideration of God's moral 
government over the world. But, 

IV. Take in this consideration, and consequent-' 
ly, that the character of virtue and piety is a ne* 
cesisary qualification for the future state; and then 
we may distinctly see how, and in what respects, the 
present life may be a preparation for it ; since we 
manty and are capable of, improvement in that 
character, hy moral and religious habits ; and the 
present If e is Jit to be a state of discipline for such 
improvement ; in like manner as we have already 
observed, how, and in what respects, infacNcy^ 
childhood, and youth, are a necessary preparation, 
and a natural state of discipline, for nlature age. 
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Nothing which we at present see would 1^ us 
to the thought of a solitary inactive state hereafter; 
but, if we judge at all from the analogy of nature^ 
we must suppose, according to the Scripture ac* 
count of it, that it will bea community. And there is 
no shadow of any thing unreasonable in conceiving, 
though there be no analogy for it, that this conir 
munity will be, as the Scripture represents it, under 
the more immediate, or, if such an expression may 
be used, the ^)ore sensible government of God* 
Nor is our ignorance, what will be the employments 
of this happy community, nor our consequent ig*- 
notance, what particular scope or occasion there 
will befor the exercise of veracity, justice, and cha- 
rity, amongst the members of it with regard to 
each other, any proof that there will be no sphere^ 
of exercise for those virtues. Much less, if that 
were possible, is our ignorance any proof that there 
will be no occasion for that frame of mind, or cha- 
raetei*, which is formed by the daily practice of 
tb6se particular virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. This at least mtist be owned in general^ 
that as the government established in the universe 
is moral, the character of virtue and piety must, in 
softie way or other, be the condition of our happi* 
ness, or the qualification for it. 

Now, from what is above observed concerning 
our natural power of habits, it is easy to see, that 
we are capable p^ moral improvement by discipline. 
And hpw greatly we want it, need not be proved to 
any one who is acquainted with the great wicked- 
ness of mankind, or even with those imperfections 
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which the best are conscious of. But it is not per* 
haps distinctly attended to by every one, that the 
occasion which human creatures have for discipline^ 
to improve in them this character of virtue and 
piety, is to be traced up higher than to excess in 
the passions, by indulgence and habits of vice. 
Mankind, and perhaps all finite creatures, from the 
very constitution of their nature, before habits of 
virtue, ar£ deficient, and in danger of deviating 
from what is right, and therefore stand in need of 
virtuous habits for a security against this danger. 
For, together with the .general principle of moral 
understanding, we have in our inward frame va- 
rious affections towards particular external objecta.. 
Itiese affections are naturally, and of right,, subject 
to the government of the moral principle, as t6 the 
occasions upon which they may be gratified, as to 
the times, degrees, and manner, in which the ob- 
jcicts of them may be pursued ; but then the prii^^ 
ciple of virtue can iieither excite them, nor prevent 
their being excited. On the contrary, they, an 
naturally felt, when the objects of them are present 
to the mind, not only before all consideration, whe* 
ther they can be obtained by lawful means, but 
after it Js found they cannot. For the natural ob*- 
jects of affection continue so ; the necessaries, c<m* 
veniences, and pleasures of life, remain naturally ' 
desirable, though they cannot be obtained inno- 
cently ; nay, though they cannot possibly be ol^ 
tained at all. And when the objects of any affec- 
tion whatever cannot be obtained withcHit ualawfal 
means, but may be obtained by them, such alfee- 
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tion, though its being excited, ai^d its continuing 
some time in the mind, be as innocent as it is 
natural and necessary, yet cannot but.be cpn^ 
ceived to have a tendency to incline .persons to 
venture upon such unlawful means, and therefore 
must be conceived as putting them in some danger 
of it Now, what is the general security against 
this danger^ against their actually deviating from 
right? As the danger is, so also must the security 
be, from within, from the practical principle of vir- 
tue."*^ And the strengthening or improving this 
principle, considered as practical, or as a .principle 
of action, will lessen the danger or increase ^he 
security against it. And this moral principle is 
capable of improvement, by proper discipline and 

* It may be thottght, tiiat a sense of iaterest would as effectual- 
ly restrain creatures from doing wrong. But if by a sense of tV 
terest u meant, a q^eculative conviction or belief that such and 
such indulgence would occasion them greater uneasiness, upon tli^ 
whole, than satisfaction, it is contrary to present experience to say; 
that this sense of interest is sofficient^o restrain them from thus 
indulging themselves. And if by a sense of interest is meant, a 
practical regard to what is upon the whole our happiness, this is 
not only coincident with the principle of virtue or moral rectitude, 
but is a part of the idea itself. And it is evident this reasonable 
self^ioYC wants to be improved, as teally as any principle in otnr 
natore. Vor we daily see. it overmatched, not only by the more 
bc^erous passions^ but by curiosity, shame, love of imitation, by 
any thing, even indolence ; especially if the interest, the temporal 
interest, suppose, which is the end of such self-love, be at a dis- 
tance. So greatly are profligate men mistaken, when they affirm 
they are wholly governed by interestedness and' self-love : And so 
little, cause is there for moralists to disclaim tbb principle. See 

H 
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exercise ; by recollecting the practical impressioiu 
which example and experience have made upon 
us; and, instead of following humour and mere 
inclination, by continually attending to the equity 
and right of the case, in whatever we are engaged, 
be it in greater or less matters, and accustoming 
ourselves always to act upon it, as being itself the 
just and na.tural motive of action ; and as this nno* 
ral course of behaviour must necessarily, under 
divine government^ be our final interest. Tkm the 
principle ^virtt^y imprdaed into an habit, of which 
improvement we are thus capable, will plainly be, in 
proportion tp the strength of it, a security against 
the danger zvhich finite creatures are in^ from the 
wry nature (f propension, or particular affections. 
This way of putting the matter supposes particu- 
lar affections to remain in a future s.tate, which it 
is scarce possible to avoid supposing. And if they 
do, we clearly see, that acquired habits of virtue 
and self-government may be neqe^sary for the re* 
gulation of them. However, though we were 'not 
distinctly to take in this supposition, but to speak 
only in general, the thing really comes to the same. 
For habits of virtue, thus acquired by discipline, 
are improvement in virtue; and improvement in 
virtue must be advancement in happiness, if the 
government of the universe be moral. 

From these things we may observe, and it will 
forther. ^h^w thi^ our natural and original need of 
being improved by discipline, how it comes to 
pass, • that creatures, made upright, fall; and that 
those who preserve their uprightness, by so doin^ 
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niie themselves to a more secure state of vfrtue. 
To say. that the fcuriner is accounted for by the 
nature of liberty, iisi to say ro more thau that au 
•vent's actually happeuing is accounted for by a 
meine' posMbility of its happening. But it seems 
distinctly conceivable fVom the very nature of par« 
ticuhir affections or propensions. For, suppose 
creatures intended for such a particular state of 
lifbi for which such propensions were necessary ; 
suppose them endued with such propensions^ toge- 
ther with moral understanding, as well including a 
practical sense of virtue as a speculative percept 
tioQ of it; and that all these several principlesj 
both natural and moral, forming an inward consti- 
tution of mind, were in the most exact proportion 
possible^ j. e. in a proportion the most exactly 
adapted to their intended state of life; such crea- 
tures would be made upright, or finitely perfect. 
NoW) particular propensions, from their very na- 
ture, must be felt, tlie objects of them being pre- 
sent, though tfafy cannot be gratified at all, or 
nbt with tJie allowance of the moral principle* 
But if they catf be gratified without its .allowance^ 
or by contfadicting it^ then they must be con- 
ceived to have some tendency, in how low a de^ 
gree soever, yet some tendency, to induce persons 
to such forbidden gratification. . This tendency, in 
some one particular propensiOn, may be increased, 
by the greater frequency of occasions naturally ex- 
citing it^ than of occasions exciting others, Tbcf 
leaat vohintary indulgence in forbidden circum** 
stances,^ though but in thought, will increase this 
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wrofig tendency, and may increase it further, tiU, 
peculiar conjiinctures perhaps conspiring, it be- 
comes effect ; and danger of deviating from rights 
endsjn actual deviation from it: a danger neces- 
sarily arising from the very nature of propensioo^ 
and which, therefore, could not have been prevent*- 
ed,. though it might have been escaped, or got in- 
nocently through. The case 'would be^ a& if we 
were to suppose a strait path marked out for a per- 
son,, in which such a degree of attention would keep 
him steady ; but if he . would not attend in this 
degree, any one of a thousand objects catchiiig^ hts 
eye, might lead him out of it Now, it is impos- 
sible to say, how much even the first full overt act 
^f irregularity might disorder the inward constitu- 
tion, unsettle the adjustments, and alter the pro- 
portions which formed it, and in which the up- 
rightness of its make consisted : But repetition of 
irregularities would produce habits. And thus the 
constitution would be spoiled, and creatures, made 
upright, become corrupt and depraved in their set- 
tled ciiaracter, proportionably to their repeated ir- 
regularities in occasional acts. But, on the con- 
trary, these creaturesi might have improved and 
raised themselves to an higher and more secure 
state of virtue, by the contrary behaviour, by stea- 
dily following the moral principle,, supposed ta be 
one part. of their nature, and thus withstanding 
that unavoidable danger of defection, which neces^ 
sarily arose from propension, the other part of it. 
For, by thus preserving their integrity for some 
time^ their danger would lessen, since propensions, 
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hy being iniired to submit, wcmid do itmore easily 
and of course; and their security against this les^ 
eening ^danger would increase, since the moral 
principle w<»ild gain additional strength by exer- 
cise; both which thitigs are implied in the notion, 
of virtuous habits. Thus, then, vicious indulgence 
is not only criminal in itself, but also depraves the 
inward constitution and character. And virtuous 
aeif-government is not only right in itself, but also 
improves the inward constitution or character; 
and may improve it to such a degree, that though 
we sfa<mld suppose it impossible for particular af- 
fections to be Absolutely coincident with the moral 
principle, and consequently should allow, that such 
creatures as have been above supposed would for 
ever remalA defectible; yet their dangeV of actual* 
ly deviating from right may be almost infinitely 
lessened, and they fully fortified against what re- 
mains of it ; if that may be called danger, against 
which there is an adequate effectual security. But 
sttli, this their higher perfection may continue to 
consist in habits of virtue formed in a state of dis- 
cipline, and this their more complete security re- 
main to proceed from them. And thus it is^ plainly 
conceivable, that creatures without blemish, as 
they came out of the hands of God, may be in 
danger df going wrong, and so may stand in need 
of the security of virtuous habits, additional to the 
moral principle wrought into their natures by him. 
That which is the ground of their -danger, or their 
want of security, may be considered as a deficiency 
in them, to which virtuous habits are the natural 
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supply. And as they are naturally capable of be* 
ing raised and improved by discipline, it may be a 
thin^ fit and requisite, that they should be placed 
in circunMtances with an eye to it ; in oircumstaiii- 
ces peculiarly fitted to be, to them, a state of dia* 
cipline for their improvement in virtue. 

But how much more strongly must this hold 
with respect to those who hav^ corrupted their na- 
tures, are fallen frona their original rectitude, and 
whose passions are become excessive by repeated 
violations of their inward constitution ? Upright 
creatures may want to be improved; dcfitaved 
creaturi^s want to be renewed. JBducaticm and 
diwipline, which may be in all degrees and aorte 
of gentieness and of severityi is expedient for thpse ; 
but must be absolutely nece$sary for these. For 
these, discipline, of the severer sort too,, and iil 
the higher degrees of it, must be necessary, in or^ 
•der to wear out vicious habits; to recover their 
prfmitive strength of self-government, which iu- 
dulgence. must have weakened ; to repair,, as well 
as raise into an habit, the moral principle, in order 
to their arriving at a secure state of virtuous hap- 
piness. % 

, Now, whoever will consider the thing may 
clearly see, that the present world is pecuUarfyJlt 
1^ be 9. state of discipline for this purpose; to such 
as will set themselves to mend and improve. For, 
the various temptations with which we art sur« 
rounded ; our experience of the deceits of wicked- 
ne$s ; having been in many instances led wrong 
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ourselm; the great viciousness of the world; the 
infinite dtsorderi cons^uent upon it; our being 
inade acquainteif with pain and sorrow, either from 
oar own feeling of it, or from the sight of it in 
others; these things, though some of them may 
indeed producie wrong eftects upon our minds, yet, 
when duly reflected upon, have all of them a di- 
rect tendency to bring us to a settled moderation 
'ftnd reasonableness of temper; the contrary both 
to thoughtless levity, and also to that unrestrained 
self-will, and violent bent to follow present incli- 
nation, which may be observed in undi8ci4>lined 
minds. Such experience, as the present state af- 
fords, of the frailty of our natute^ of the bound- 
less extravagance of ungoverQcd -passion, of th<e 
power which an infinite B^ing has over us, by the 
various capacities of misery which he has given us; 
in short, that kind and degree of experieni^e whitish 
the present state affords us^ that the constitution 
of nature is such, as to admit the. possibiUty, the 
danger, and the actual eveiit, of creatures losing 
their innocence and happiness, and becoming vi^ 
ctous and wretched ; hath a tendency to give ua a 
practical sense of things very different from a mere 
speculative knowledge, that we a^e li&ble to vice 
and capable of misery. And who'ktiows, whether 
the security of creatures in the highest and most 
settled state of perfection, may not, in part, arise 
from their having had such a sense of thiugs as 
this, formed, and habitually fixed within themi in 
some state of probation ? And passing through 
the present world with that moral attention which 
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is neoessary to tbe acting a right part in it, may 
leave everlasting impressions of this sort upon our 
minds. But to be a little more distinct : allurements 
to what is wrong; difficulties in the discharge of our 
duty ; our not being able to act an uniform right part 
without some thought and care; and the opportum«* 
ties which we have, or imagine we have, of avoiding 
what we dislike, or obtaining what we desire, bj 
unlawful means, when we either cannot do it at 
all, or at least not so easily^ by lawful ones ; these 
things, i. e. the snares and temptations of vice^ 
are what render the present world peculiarly fit to 
be a state of discipline to those who will preserve 
their integrity ; because they render being upon 
our guard, resolution, and the denial of our pas* 
sions, necessary in order to that end. And the 
exefcise of such particular recollection, intention 
of mind, and self-government, in the practice of 
virtue, has, from the make of our nature, a pecu- 
liar tendency to form habits of virtue, as imply* 
ing not only' a real, but also a more continued, 
and a more intense exercise of the virtuous princi- 
ple ; or a more constant and a stronger effort of 
virtue exerted into act. Thus, suppose a person 
to know himself to be in particular danger, for 
some time, of doing any tjiing wrong, which .yet 
he fully resolves not to do, continued recollection, 
and keeping upon his g^ard, iu order to make 
good his resolution, is a con^i»f/e^ exerting, of that 
act of virtue in a high degree^ which need have 
been, and perhaps would have been, only imtan- 
faneous and zveak^ had the temptation been so. It 
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is indeed ridiculous to assert, that self-denial ts 
essential to virtue and piety ; but it would have 
been nearer the truth, though not strictly the truth 
itself, to hat^ said, tliat it is essential to discipline ' 
and improvement. For, though actions materia 
ally virtuous, which have no sort of difficulty, but 
8r« perfectly agreeable to our particular incltna- 
tions, may possibly be done only from these parti- 
cular inclinations, and so may not be any exercise 
of the principle of virtue, u e. not be virtooas ac- 
tions at all; yet, on the contrary, they may be an 
exercise of that principle, and, when they arc, 
'liiey have a tendency to form and fix the habit of 
virtue. Bat %vheQ the exercise of the virtuous 
principle is more continued, often^r repeated, and 
more intense, as it must be in circumstwces of 
danger, temptation, and difficulty, of any kind 
and in any degree, this tendency is increased prty 
portionably, and a more confirmed habit is the 
consequence. 

This undoiibtedly holds to a certain length, but 
Tiow far it may hold, I know not. Neither our 
intellectual powers, nor our bodily strength, can 
be improved beyond such a degree ; and both may 
be over- wrought. Possibly there may be some- , 
what analogous to this, with respect to the moral 
character ; which is scarce worth considering. 
And I mention it only, lest it should come into' 
some persons' thoughts, not as an exception to the . 
foregmng . observations, which perhaps it is, but 
as a confutation of them, which it is not. And 
there may be several other exceptions. Obser^ 
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yatiods of this kind cannat be suppo^d to hold 
minutely, and in every case. It id enough that 
they hold in general. And these pifuniy hold so 
f«r» *as that from them may be seen distindtl^r, 
which is all that is intended by them, thatYAepre* 
3mt world is peculiarhf fit to ie a strife of disd- 
pUm for 9ur improvement in virtus ami piety ; in 
the same sense as some sciences, by requiring and 
engaging the attention, not to be sure of such 
persons as will not, but of such as will^ set thein* 
selves to them, are fit to foltn the mind to habits 
of attention. 

Indeed, the present state is so far from proving, 
itt event, a discipline of virtue to the generality of 
men, that, on the contrary, they seem to make it 
a discipline of vice* And the viciousness of the 
world is, in different ways^ the great temptation, 
which renders it a state of virtuous discipline, in 
the degree it is, to good men. The whole end, 
and the whole occasion of mankind being placed 
in such a state as the present, is not pretended to 
be accounted fon That which appears amidst 
the geheral corruption is, that there are some per- 
son.4, who, having within them the principle of 
amendment and recovery, attend to and follow; the 
notices of virtue and religion, be they more clear 
or more obscure, which are ailbrded then^ ; and 
that the present world is, not only an exercise of 
virtue in these persons, but an exercise of it in 
ways and degrees peculiarly apt to improve it ; 
apt to improve it, in some respects, even beyond 
what would be, by the exercise of it required in a 
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perfectly Tirtuous society, or in a society of equally 
imperfect virtue with themselves. But tliat the 
present world does not actually become a state of 
moral discipline to many, even to the generality, 
i. e. that they do not improve or grow better in it, 
cannot be urg^d as a proof that it was not intend^^ 
ed fot moral discipline, by aiky who at all observe 
the analogy of nature. For, of the luimerons seeds 
of vegetables and bodies of animals, which are 
adapted and put in the way, to improve to such a 
point or state of natural maturity and perfection^ 
we do not see perhaps that one in a million actu- 
ally does, jfar the greatest part of them decay 
before they are improved to it, and appear to be 
absolutely -destroyed. Yet no one, who does not 
deny all final causes, will deny, that those seeds 
and bodies which do attain to. that point of mBt 
turity and periect;ion, answer the end for 'which 
they .were really designed by nature ; and there> 
fore that nature designed them for such perfection. 
And I cannot forbear adding, though it is not to 
the present purpose,; that the appearance of such 
an amazing waste in natiire, with respect to these 
seeds and bodies, by foreign causes, is to iis as un« 
accountable, as, what is much more terrible, the 
present and future ruin of so many moral agents 
by themselves, i. e. by vice. 

Against this whole notion of moral discipline it 
may be objected, in another way, that so far as a 
course of behaviour, materially virtuous, proceeds 
from hope and fear, so far it is only a drsciplipe 
and strengthening of self-love. But doing what 
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God commands, because he commands it, is obe- 
dience, though it proceeds from hope or fear. 
And a course of such obedience will form habits 
of it : And a constant regard to veracity, justice, 
and charity, may form distinct habits of these par- 
ticular virtues, and will certainly form habits of 
self government, and of denying our inclinations, 
whenever veracity, justice, or charity requires it. 
Nor is there any foundation for this great nicety, 
'with which some affect to distinguish in this case, 
in order to depreciate all religion proceeding from 
hope or fear. For, veracity, justice, and charity, 
regard to God's authority, and to our own chief 
interest, are not only 'all three coincident, but each 
of them is, in itself, a just and natural motive or 
principle of action. And he who begins a good 
life from any one of them, and perseveres in it^ as 
he is already in some degree, so he cannot fail of 
becoming more and more of that character, which 
is tx)rrespondent to the constitution of nature as 
moral, and to the ^ relation which God stands in 
to us as moral governor of it ; nor, consequently, 
<»n he fail of obtaining that happiness, which this 
constitution and relation necessarily suppose con- 
nected with that character. 

These several observations, concerning the active 
principle of virtue and obedience to God's com- 
mands, are applicable to passive submission or re- 
signation to his will ; which is another essential 
part of a right character, connected with the 
former, and very much in our power to form our- 
selves to. It may be imagmed, that nothing but 
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afllictions can give occasion for or require this vir- 
tue ; that it can have no respect to, nor be aiiy 
way necessary to qualify for a state of perfect 
happiness ; but it is not experience which can make 
us think thus : Prosperity itself, whilst any thing 
supposed desirable is not ours, begets extrava- 
gant and unbounded thoughts. Imagination is 
altogether as much a source of discontent as any 
thing in our external condition. It is indeed true, 
that there can be no scope for patience, when sor- 
row shall be no more ; but there may be need of a 
temper of mind, which shall have been formed by 
patience. For, though self-love, considered merely 
as an active principle leading us to pursue our chief 
interest, cannot but be uniformly coincident with 
the principle of obedience to God's commands, our 
interest being rightly understood; because this 
obedience, and the pursuit of our own chief in.*- 
terest, must be, in every case, one and the same 
thing; yet it may be questioned, whether self- 
love> considered merely as the desire of our own 
interest or happiness, can, from its nature, be thus 
absolutely and uniformly coincident with the will 
of God, any more than particular affections can ; * 
coincident in such . sort, as not to be liable to be 
excited upon occasions and in degrees; impossible 
to be gratified consistently with the constitution of 
things, or the divine appointments. So that An^i/s 
of resignation may, upon this account, be requisite 
ibr all creatures; habits, I say, which signify what 
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is formed by use. However, in general, it is ob* 
vious, that both self-love and particular affections 
in human creatures, considered only as passive 
feelings, distort and rend the mmd, ahd therefore 
stand in need of discipline. Now, denial of those 
partieular affections, in a course of active virtue 
and obedience to God's will, has a tendency to mo* 
derate them, and seems also'to have a tendency to 
Habituate the mind to be easy and satisfied with 
that degree of happiness which is allotted us, t. c 
to moderate self-love. But the proper discipline 
for resignation is affliction. For a right behaviour 
under that trial, recollecting ourselves so as to 
consider it in the view in which religion tradhes us 
to consider it, as from the hand of God ; receiving 
it as what he appoints, or thinks proper to permit, 
in his world and under his government, thb will 
habituate the mind to a dutiful submission ; anid 
such submission, together with the active prin<nple 
of oI>edience, make up the temper and character in 
us which answers to his sovereignty, and which 
absolutely belongs to the condition of our being, 
as dependent creatures. Nor can it be said, that 
this is only breaking the mind to a submisaidn to 
mere power, for mere power may be accidental, 
and preqarious, and usurped; but it is forming 
within ourselves the temper of resignation to his 
rightful authority, wbb is, by nature, supreme dver 
all. 

Upon tbd whole, sudi a charafiter^ and suck 
qualifications, are necesanry for a mature state of 
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life in the present world, as nature alone does in no 
wise l^toWy but has put it i^»on us in great part 
to acquire^ in our progress frc^ one stage of life 
to'another,. from childhood to mature age; put it 
upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities of 
doing it, and by placing us, in the beginning of 
life, in a condition fit for it. And this is a gener^ 
analogy to our coiidition in the present world, as 
ill a state of moral discipline for another. It is iji 
vain, then, to object against the credibility of the 
present life^ being intended for this purpose, that 
all the trouble and the danger unavoidably accooi^ 
panyipg such discipline might have been saved us, 
^ by our being made at once the creatures aud^ the 
characters zohieh we were to be. For we experi- 
ence, that what we were to be^ was to be the effect 
of what we would do ; . and that the general conduct 
of^nature is, not to save us trouble or danger, but 
to make us capable of going through theiUr s^nd to 
put it upon us to do so. Acquiremepts of our own 
experience and habits, are the natural supply to 
our deficiencies, and security agaimt Qur dangers ; 
since it is as plainly natural to set ourselves to ac* 
quire the qualifications as the external things which 
we stand in need of. In particular, it is as plainly 
a general law of nature, that we should, with regard 
to our tempers^ interest, forai and cultivate prac* 
tical principles within us, by attention, use, and 
discipline, ^$ any. thing whatever is a natural law; 
ehiefly in the beginning of life,, but alsa through* 
out the whole course of II. And the alternative is 
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left to our choice, either to improve ouraelres wd 
better our condition, or, in default of such improve- 
ment, to remain deficient and wretched. It is 
therefore perfectly credible, from the analogy of 
nature, that the same may be our case, with respect 
to fbe happiness of a future state, and the qualifi- 
cations necessary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may seem implied 
in the present world being a state of probation, 
that it is a theatre of action for the manifestation 
of persons' characters, with rc;spect a future one; 
not, to be sure, to an all-knowing Being, but to his 
creation, or part of it - This may, perhaps, be 
only a consequence of our being in a state of pro- 
bation in the other senses. However, it is not im- 
possible that meti's shewing and making manifest 
what is in their heart, what their real character is, 
may have respect to a future life, in ways and 
manners which we are not acquainted with ; parti- 
cularly it may be a means, for the Author of nature 
does not appear to do any thing without means, of 
their being disposed of suitably to their characters, 
and of its being known to the creation, by way of 
example, that they are thus disposed of. But not 
to enter upon any conjectural account of this, 
one may just mention, that the manifestation of 
persons' characters contributes very much, in va- 
rious ways^ to the carrying on a great part of 
that general course of nature respecting mankind, 
which comes under our observation at present. I 
shall only add, that probation, in both these sensei^ 
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as well as in that treated of in the foregoing chap- 
ter^ is implied in moral government; since by p^r- 
sons^ behavipur under it^ their characters cannot 
but be manifested, and, if thtfy behave wejl, im- 
proved. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the Opinion of Necessity, considered as 
in/ltiencing Practice. 

Throughout the foregoing Treatise it appears, 
that the condition of mankind, considered as inha- 
bitants of this world only, and under the govern- 
ment of God which we experience, is greatly ana- 
logous to our condition, as^ designed for another 
world, or under that farther government which 
religion teaches us. If, therefore, any assert, as a 
fatalist must, ^hat the opinion of universal Qecefih. 
sity is reeoncikable with the former, there imme- 
diately arises a question in the way of analogy; 
whether he must not also own it to be reeoncik- 
able with the latter, i.e. with the system of religion 
itself, and the proof of it. The reader, then, will 
observe, that the question now before ms is not ab- 
solute, whether the opinion of fate be reconcilc- 
able with religion ; but hypothetical, whether, up- 
on supposition of its being reconcileable with the 
constitution of nature, it be not reconcileable with 
religion also? or, what pretence a fatalist,— -not 
other persons, but a fatalist — ^has to conclude, from 
his opinion, that there can be no such thing as 
religion? And as the puzzle and obscurity, which 
must unavoidably arise from arguing upon so ab- 
surd a supposition as that of universal necessit}^ 
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will} I f^Wf ewly be seen, it will, I hope, a$ easily 

be. excused* • 

But since it has been all along taken for grant- 
ed) as a thing proved, that there is an intelligent 
Author of nature, or natural Governor of the 
world ; and since an.objectioni may be made against 
the proof of this, from the opinion of universal 
itecessity, as it, may be supposed that such neces- 
sity will itself account, for the origin and preset- 
vatipn of all things, it is requisite that thisobjec- 
tiofi be distinctly answered ; or that it be shewn, 
that a Natality, supposed consistent with what we 
cettahAy experience, does not destroy the proof of 
an intelligent Author and Governor of nature, 
before we proceed to consider, Wtheth^ it destroys 
the proof of a moral Governor of it, or of our be- 
ing in a state of religion. 

Now, when it is said by a fatalist, that the whole 
constitution of nature, and the actions of men, that 
every thing, and every mode and circumstance of 
every thing, is necessary, and could not possibly 
have been otherwise, it is to be observed, that this 
necessity does not exclude deliberation, choice, 
preference, and acting from certain principles, and 
to certain ends ; because all this is matter of un- 
donbted/ experience, acknowledged by all, and 
what every man may, every moment, be conscious 
of* Andh from hence it follows, that . necessity, 
alone and of itself, is in no sort an account of the 
constitutioh of nature, and how things came to be 
and to continue as ; they are; but only an account 
of. this cinmmstance rtlzXiTig to their origin. and 
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continuance, that M^ey could not Have been otfiei^- 
wise than they are and have beent The Misertion^ 
Chat every thing is by necessity of nature, id not 
an answer to the question, Whether the world 
came into being as it is, by an intelligent Agent 
forming it thus, or not; but to quite anoth^i" qUei^ 
tion. Whether it came into being as it is; >ti that 
way and manner which we c&II necesMfi^; 6rit 
-that way and manner which we Call Jree%, Foi*, 
suppose farther, that one, who was a l^atalist, and 
one', who kep^t to hi^ haturai sense of t^ngft, abnd 
believed himself a free agent, were disj>ut^g toge- 
ther, and vindicating their respectii^ c^iiions, 
(Slid they should hap j>eh to instance in a lA>tfse;' they 
would agree that it was built by an ^tditteci. 
•I'heir difference concerning necessity and fir^- 
dom, would occasion no diifereiice of jurlgtnexvt 
tiodceming this, but only coucerning another mat- 
ter, whether the architect built it necessirily dr 
freely. Suppose, then, they should proceed to in- 
quire concerning the constitution of nature {^ in a 
lax way of speakingi one of them might say, if was 
by itecessity, and the other by freedom^ but, if 
l^ey had any meaning to their words, as the latter 
must mean^ a free agent, so t&e former thust at 
length be reduced to mean an agent, whether he 
would say one or more, acting by necessity; for 
: abstract notions can do nothing. Indeed, we as- 
cribe tp God a necessary existence, uncaused by 
iny agent. For we find within ourselves the idea 
of infinity, f. e. immensity and eternity, impossiUe, 
^ven^ in imagination, to be removed oat of being. 
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We 56*01 to discern intuitively, that there must, 
w4 caAj^pt but be^ soiskewh^t, external to our- 
aeives, anfl^wering this idea, or the archetype of it. 
Aad frQini heuce (fdr this akstract^ as much as any 
other, implies z, concrete) we cooclMde, that tbere 
\%, and capnpt but be, an infinite 2(ad immense 
eternal Being existing, , prior to all design contri^ 
bv^g to his existence, and. es^clusiye of it 4nd, 
fnim.the seantiness of languajge, a.niannpr of spe^ik* 
ing baa beeti in traduced,, that necessity is the foun^^^ 
datioD, the reasi6n, the account of the existence of 
God. But it is not alleged, nor can it be at all in* 
teikfed, that every thinf^ exists as it does by this 
^ind 'of nec(tesity,.a necessity antecedent in ns^ture 
tO: design I it cannot, I say, be meant, that every 
thing ^sts as it does, by this kind of necessity^ 
upon several accounts; ^d partieularly, because 
it is tdinitted, that design, in the actions of. men, 
cbnt^utes to many alterations in nature. For, if 
any deny this, I shall not (iretend to reason with 
tbem. 

From these things it follows, ^r^t^ That when a 
fatalist asserts that 6very thing is by necessity^ he 
muM ihean, by an agent acting necessarily; he 
must, I s4y, mean this ; for I am very sensible be 
would hot chtt'se to meian it : And, secondly, Thsit 
the nebessity, by which such ah agent is supposed 
io act, does not exclude intelligence^ and design. 
So that, were the system of* fatality admitted, it 
would just as much account for the formation of 
.the world, as for the structure of an house, andno 
more. Necessity as much requires and supposes a 
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necessary agent, as freedom requires and supposes 
a 'free agent to be the former of the world, ' And 
the appearances of design and of final causes in the 
constitution of nature, as really prove this acting 
agent to be an intelligent designer^ or to act from 
choice, upon the scheme of necessity, supposed 
possible, as upon that of fVeedom. *. 

It appearing thus, that the notion of necessity 
does not destroy the proof, that thei'e is an intelli- 
gent Author of nature and natural Governor of 
the world, the present question, which the aimlo* 
gy before mentioned* suggests, and which, I 
think, it will answer, is tj|is : Whether the opinion 
of necessity, supposed consistent with possibility, 
with the constitution of the world, and the natu- 
ral government which we experience exercised 
over it, destroys all reasonable ground of belief^ 
that we are in a state of religion ; or whether that 
opinion be reooncileable with religion, with the 
system and the proof pf it. 

Suppose, then, a fatalist to educate any one, from 
his youth' up, in his own principles; that the child 
should reason upon them, and conclude, that since 
he cannot possibly behave otherwise than be does, 
he is not a subject of blame or commendation, nor 
can deserve to be rewarded or punished : imagfine 
him to eradicate the very perceptions of blame and 
commendation out of his mind, by means of this 
system; to form his temper, and character, and 
behaviour to it; and from it to judge of the treat- 
ment he was to expect, say, from reasonable men, 
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lipon his earning abroad into the world ; as the 
fatalist judges from this system, what he is to ex- 
pect from the Author of nature, and with regard 
to a future state : I cannot forbear stopping here 
to ask, whether any one of common sense would 
think fit, that a child should be put upon these spe- 
dilations, and be lefl to apply them to practice ? 
And a man has little pretence to reason, who is not 
sensible that we are all children in speculations of 
this kind. .Ho:wever, the child would doubtless be 
highly flelighted to ^xid himself fredd from the rcr 
straints of fear and shame, with which his play-fel- 
lows were fettered and embarrassed; and highly 
conceited in his superioirknowledge, so far beyond 
Tiis years. But conceit and vanity would be the 
lea3t bad part of the influence which these princi- 
|iles must have, when thus reasoned and acted upon, 
during the course of his education. He must 
either be allowed to go on, and b^ the plague of all 
about him, and himself too, even to his own de- 
struction, or else correction must be continually 
Blade use of, to siHpply the want of th(>se natural 
perceptions of blame and commendation, which we 
have supposed to be removed, and to give him a 
pjractical impression of what he had reasoned him- 
self out of the belief of; that he was, in fact, an ac- 
countable child, and to be punished for doing what 
he was forbid. It is therefore in reality impossible, 
but that tlie correction which he must meet with, 
in thd course of his education, must convince him, 
that if the scheme he was instructed in were not , 
false, yet that he reasoned inconclusively upon it. 
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md, somebow^ or.otber^ nuBapplied it to practice 
and common life : as what the fatidtst experienoefli of 
the conduct of Providence at present, ought, in all 
reason, to convince him, that this scheme is wiB- 
applied, when applied to the subject q£ reli^on.* 
But, supposing the child's temper could remain still 
formed to the systemi and vhis expectation of the 
treatment he was to have in the world he regulated 
by it, so as to expect that no reasonable man would 
blame or punish him for any thing which he should 
do, because he could not help Hoing it; upon this 
^supposition, it is maiiifest he would, upon his com- 
ing abroad into the world, be insupportable to so- 
ciety, and the treatment which be would teceire 
from it, would render it so to him'; and he could 
not fail of doing somewhat very soon; for which he 
would be delivered over intb the hands 6f civil jiks^ 
tice. And thus, in the end, he would be convinced 
of the obligations he was under to his wise instruc- 
tor. Or stippose this scheme of fatality, in any other 
yray, applied to practice, such practical application 
of it will be found equaHy'absurd, equally fallacious 
in a practical sense : For instance, that if a man be 
destined to live^soch a tim^ he shall live to it^ though 
he take ao care of his own preservation ; or if hebe 
destined to die before that time, nb care.can pre- 
vent it; therefore, all care :about,^re^rving one's 
.life is to be neglected : which' is tlfaoe' fallacy in- 
stanced Jn by the ancients. .But nomi^OEn ti»e con- 
trary^ none of t^iese practical abimrditjes can be 
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« 
drawiH from reaspniiig upon the supfiokition, that 

we are free^ but all soch* reasonings with regard i6 
the cobfnon afiairA of life, is jiistified b;^ exjierienee^ 
Aiid, ' therefo te, tfaougir it were adbntted that tfaSi 
opimon of necessity were specuiathrdj^ tnw, yet; 
;With tegard to practice, it is as if it 'were false, so 
ikr as oui experience reaches; that is, to the whdli 
of bui* pce^t life. ' Ibr, the ccmstitution' of the 
present world, and the condition in which we axe 
ac3tually placed, is £s if we were free. And it may 
perfaaips justly be concladed» that sinct the whole 
process of action, through ^rery step of tt, suspense 
deliberation, incliniiig one way, determining, . and 
at last doinjg as we determine, is as if we w^cre frec^ 
therefore we are so. ' But the thing here insisted 
updn is, that under the! present statural government 
of the world, we find we are treated and de^it wi^ 
as if we were free, pirior toall consideration whistfaer 
we arc or not Were' this opinion therelbri^ of w^ 
ises^ity^ admitted to be ever so true, yet such is in 
ikct OUT condition and the nutural course of things^ 
that, wheisever we apply ft to life and practice, this 
applicEttibt! of it always misleads us, and bannot but 
jcnislead us;^ in a mOst dreadful tfi^nntt, with i*egard 
to our present interest. And how can people think 
them^Wes so very secure' then, that the same ap- 
plication of the same opinion md;y not mislead them 
also, in some.anklc^ous msftiher, with Respect to a 
future, a mdre general, and mtireimpbrtant interei^ti^ 
for, religion being a practical subjeet/ and the 
analogy.ofnatuiie shewing :u^, that we have nbt 
faculti^^ to apply this opinion, were it a true one. 
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to practical subjects ; whenever we do apply it t6 
the subject of reUgioD^ and thence conclude, tliat 
weare free from its obUg;ition8, it is plain this con- 
clusion cannot be depended upon. There will still 
Kmainjust leason to thinjc, whateyex appearances 
are, that we decjcive ourselves ; in somewljat of a 
like numner as when people fancy they can draw 
contradictory conclusion^ from the idea pf infi- 
nity- 

From these things together, the attentive reader 
will see^ it follows, that if, upon supposition of freer 
dom, the evidence of religion be conclusive, it re- 
mains so, upon supposition of necessity; because 
the notion of necessity is not applicable to practi- 
cat sulgects; ie. with respect to them, is as if it 
were not true. Nor does this contain any reflect 
tfon upon reason, but only upon what is unrear 
sonable. For, to pretend to act upon reason, in 
cf>position to practical principles which the Author 
of our nature gave us to act upon, and to pretend 
to apply bur reason to subjects, with regard to 
which our pwn short views, and even our exper 
rience, will shew us it cannot he depended upon, — 
and such, at^best, the subject of necessity must b^ 
—this is vanity^ conceit, and unreasonableness. 

But this is not all. For we find M^ithin ourselves 
a will, and are cbnscious of a character. Now, if 
this, in ijis, be reconcildkble with fate, it is recon- 

cileable with it in the Author of nature. And, 

I 

besides, natural govemmc;nt and final causes imr 
ply a character and a will in the Governor aiiud 
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Designer'; ^ -k \Hl4f concernfaig the creatures wboiqi 
he governs. The Author of nature, thenj being 
Certainly of some character or other, notwithstahdr 
ing tiecessity, • it is evident this necessity is as re* 
concileable with the particular character of benc- 
voifeiice, veracity, and justice in him, which attri- 
*bQt^s are the foundation of reiigion, as with any 
othlsr character; since we find this necessity no 
mort hinders ihen from being benevolent, than cruel ; 
true; than faithless; just, than unjust; or, if the 
fktalist pleaises^ what we call unjust. For it is said 
intleed, that what, upon suppositidn of freedom^ 
would be just punishment, upon supposHton of 
necessity, becomes manifestly unjust ; because it 
is punishment inflicted for doing that which per* 
sons could not avoid doing. As if the necessity, 
whi<;h is supposed to destroy the injustice df mur- 
der, "for instance, would not also destroy the in- 
justice of punishing it However, as littje to the 
purpose as this objection is in itself, it is very much 
to the purpose to observe from it, how the nott<ms 
of justice and injustice remain, eyen whilst we en- 
deavour to suppose them removed ; how they force 
themselves upon the; mind, even whilst we are 
making suppositions destructive of them : for there 



t By win and character is meant that, whicb, in speaking of 
meo^ we ;Bhould express, not only by these* words, but abo by 
the vroTd» temper, taste, dispositions, practical principks: thiii 
whok frame of mind, from whence we act in one manner rathef 
ikmimwiher. 
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i$.ndt, perhaps, a inan in the woirtd, but, would be 
ready to ipake this objection dK first thpught. 
. But though it is mo^t evident, th&t universal 
necessity, if it be recondleible With ,any thing, i)t 
ri^cqiicileable with that oharaQter ifi the Author of 
nature, which is the foundation of religion ; "'Yet, 
does it not plainly de^ttoy the proo^ that he i^ (^ 
that pharacterr^ and consequently the proof of ireli* 
gion r" By no means. Fdr We find, that happiness 
aiiid misery are' not our fajte. in atiy sUch sense a$ 
}idt t0 te .th% consequences of our behaviour, but 
that they are tb^ consequences .qf it, ♦ We find 
(jrod 63(ercises the same kind of ^ofvetnment over 
US, with that which a father. exercises over his 
c^ildten, and a civil magistrate 'over his siifatJe^U 
Now, whateWr bdbome^ of ab&tract questions con- 
cerning liberty and necessity, it: evidently app6&i« 
1^ us, that veracity and ju&tic^ must he the oiatncil 
rule and meqisure of exercising tt(is jinthority, tit 
government, to a Being,' who can haVe no compe- 
tiiibnsy or interfering of interests, with his trea? 
tares and his subjects. 

But ad the doctrine of liberty, though we expe- 
rience its truth, may be pei pldxed with difficulticss 
which ran up into the most abstruse of all specu- 
lations, and as the opinion of necessity seems to 
be the very basis upon which infidelity grounds 
itself it may be of some use to offer a more parti- 
cular proof of the obligations of religipp, which 

» 
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inky distinctly be shewn not to be destroyed by 
this opinion. ...... 

The prooiF, from final causes^ of ap inteltigenl 
Author of qatu^e^ iis not affected by the c^iidoir of 
nece^ity ; supposing necessity a tlung possible ia 
itself, and reconbileablb with the cbnstitutsmi of 
thhigs.* And it ;i$^ matter of fivct, independent o& 
this or any other speculation, tliat he governs, the 
irorid by the method of regards and punishmentarf 
atid also that he hath given us a »ioral faeidty,!^ 
which we distinguish between actions^ ind vipfuroyft 
adme as virtnous and of good desert, . and' disap- 
prove others as vicious and of ill desert, f Now, 
this moral discernment implies, in the potfon of it; 
a mie of action, and a rule of a very peculiar kindi 
lor it carrieis in it auth^ity and ^ right of ^ecr 
tion ; authority in such a sense, as that we canliot 
depart froin it without being self-condemned^ 
And that the dictates of this moi-al faculty, which 
are by nature a rule to us, are moreover the taws 
of God, laws in a sense including sanctions, may 
l)e thus pit)ved. Consciousness of a rule or guide 
of action, in creatures who are capable of consi- 
dering it as given them by their Maker, not only 
raises immediately a sense of duty, but also a sense 
of security in following it, and of danger in devi- 
ating from it. A direction of the Author of na- 
ture, given to creatures capable of looking upon it 
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as such^ 18 plastily a comnmiid from' him ; ^^ « 
command from him necessarily inclu^^s in it, at 
leasts >aii impliint promise in oasetof ob^diencei or 
tiiaeateBiny.in cade of disohedienqe^^ But then the 
sense or perception of good and ill de^rt^* which 
is oantaified in the morai discernmeiit,r renders the 
BaEmctioit expiiciti and.makes it app^r^ as one laay 
say / expressed. : For^ since his methpd of ^vem^ 
ment is to rewaid and punijih actions, his having 
annexed to some .actions an inseparable sense^of 
good deter t, and to others of illi this surely andoiints 
to. declaring upon whom his punishments shall be 
inflicted, and « his . rewards be . bestowed. Eor he 
smst .haVe givm us this discernment and sense of 
timigs, as a presentiment ofwhafais.to be here- 
aftor; that is, by way of information before-han^ 
what we are finally to ^cpect in his world. There 
is, then, most evident ground to think, that the 
government of God, upon the whole, will be found 
to correspptid to the nature which be has given u$.; 
and that, in the upshot and issue of things, happi- 
ness and misery shall, in fact and event, be made 
to ibllow virtue and vice respectively; as he has 
already, in so peculiar a manner, associated the 
ideas of them in our minds. And from hence 
might easily be deduced the obligations of religious 
worship, were it only to be considered as^a means 
of preserving upon our minds a sense of this morsd 
government of God, and securing our obedience 
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to it ; which yet is an extremely ittiperfect view of 
that most important duty.' 

Now, I say, no objection from aecesnty can lie 
against this general proof of religion : None against 
the proposition: reasoned i4>on, that we have such 
a mok'al fkculty and disceFoment ;^ because this. is a 
mere matter of fact, a thing of experience/ that 
hfuman kind is thus constituted : noaeiagaintt the 
conclusion; because it is immediate, and . wholly 
from this fact. For the conclusion, that God will 
finaHy reward the.righteous and punielh the wicked^ 
is not here di;awn, from its appearing to us fill^^ 
that he shwUj but from its ap[Searing, that he has 
told us he will. And this he hath certainly told 

ns, in the promise and threatening, whicb^ it bath 

* ■ ' * • . • ' ■ 

' * tloyie^, t atti' far irom ii(it€iiding to tey, Ikllt tte iritt of 
God isidetermiiKd by what is- fit, by. the right and reasoo of the 
case. ; though one chusei'to decliae matters of such abstraol spa^ 
culation, and to speak With caution when one does speak of tnetn. 
But if it be intelligible to say, that it is Jit and reasonable far 
every one to consult his oum happiness, then fithess of action, or 
the right and reason of the ease, is an intelligible manner of qpeab- 
lag. An^it%enis as inconoeivabk, to suppose God to approve 
one colurse of action, or one end; preferably to another, which yet 
his acting at all from design implies that he does, without sup- 
posing somewhat prior in that end, to be the ground of the pre- 
ference ; as to suppose Irim to discern' an abstract proposition t6 
be true, without supposing somewhat prior in it to be the ground 
of tipe discernment. It doth not, therefore, appetor, H^t movA 
right is any more rehitive to pesception than abstract truth is ; 
or that it is any more improper to speak of the fitness and right- 
ness of actions and ends, as founded in the nature of things, than 
to speak of abstract truth, as thus founded. 
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been observed, libe Botion of a commaiul implies^ 
andJtbe sense of good and ill desert, whibh be bas 
given uiBy more distinctly expresses. And tbis rea- 
soning from factJs confirmed, and,,. iii some de^ 
gree, even ^^rified, by otber d^tcts; by tbe* natural 
tendehdes of iirtue and of vice;* and by thi^, 
tibit God, in^the neural course of bis ptovidence, 
punisbes^ vicious tactions, as mischievous to.'aocir 
<;ty ; and also. vicious actions, as sucb^ in tbe strict 
est sens^.f So tbat' tbe general proof of ! religion 
IS nnansweirably r^al, even upon the wild rappo^ 
sition which we ar^ arguing upon. 

It mmst likewise bq observed farther^ t}A.t oatoral 
religion bath) besides this, dn external eyidetiCQ 
^bich the doctrine of necessity, if it could be true^ 
would not affect. For, suppose a person, by the 
observations, and rjea^ing above,, pr by apy other, 
convinced of thb truth of religion ; tbatikbere is a 
God^ who made the world, who is the moral Go^ 
yemor and jfudge of mankind, and will, upon the 
whole, c^eal with every one acc9r(iing to his works.; 
I say, suppose ?. person. ppnyincfd, of , .this J^y rea- 
son, but to know nothing at all of antii]uity, or 
the present state of mankind, it would be natural 
for such an one to be inquisitive, what was the 
history of this system of doctrine; at wjiat time, 
and in what manner, it came first into tbf^ WiOirld; 
and whether it were believed by any considerable 
part of it. And were he upon inquiry to find, that 
a particular person, in a late age, first of all pro- 
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posed it as a dedticticAi of reason, and that mankind 
were before wholly ignoi^^nt of it ; then, though 
its evidence from reason would remain, there would 
be no additional probability of its truth, from the 
account of its discovery. But instead of this being 
the facttyf ^he case, on the contrary, he would find 
what could not but afford him a very strong confirm- 
mation of its truth : Fir&tj That somewhat of this 
system, with more or fewer additions and altera- 
tions, hath been professed in all ages and countries of 
which w^ have any certain information relating to 
this matter. Secondly y That it is certain historical 
tact, so far as we can trace things up, that this 
whole system of belief, that there is one God, tb^ 
Creator and moral Governor of the world, and that 
mankind is in a state of religion^ was received in 
the first ages. And, thirdly ^ That as thei:e is no 
hint or intimation. In history, that this system was 
first reasoned out ; so there is express historical or 
traditioidal evidence, a,s ancient as history, that it 
was tiUight first by revelation. Now, thei^e things 
must be allowed to be of great weight. The first 
of themr^ general consent, shews this system to be 
conformable to the common sense of mankind. 
The second, namely, that religion was believed in 
the first ages of the world, especially as it does 
not appear that there were then any superstitious 
or false additions to vit^ cannot but be a farther 
confirm^ition of its truth. Por it is a> proof of this 
alternative ; either that it came into the world by 
revelation, or that it is natural, obvious, and forces 
jtself upon the mind. The former of these is the 

K 
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coiicliiaion of ImriiAd metk. And whbevee witt e^m- 
iider, how uiapt far speetilfttioQ rade «nd liiiciftlti- 
vated mtiids are^ wil^ |Mrhi^ fiom hence afea^ 
b^ sirongly mclmed to believe it the truth. Asd 
as it is ^hew* in the tM^ond ptrt* of tbifrTicafciae^ 
that there is nothing ckf $tich peenliMr pcesunptioft 
a^imt a fevekrtton in the beginning of the worid, 
as there is supposed to be against subsequent ones; 
a scepiie could net^ I thank, give toy aecousti 
which wmildappeaf mote probable eVentoldm- 
self, of the earijr pMteAces to revelationi than bjr 
snpposing some real original one» froiB whence 
they were copied. And the third thmg above- 
xnentioned^ tint there is express historical or tra- 
ditional evidenoe, as ancient asr hisitory, of the 
ETf stem of rrtigion being tsaght amnkiad by reve- 
lation ; this most be admitted as some degree of 
real proof, that it was st> taught For why should 
not the most ancient traditioo be admitted as sme 
additional proof of a £act^ against which thern is no 
presumption ? And this proof is mentipned here, 
because it has its Weight to shew, that religioa 
came into the world by revcbtton^ prior to all 
consideration of the proper authority of an^ hook 
Supposed to contain it ; and even prior to all con- 
sid^ation, whether the revelatiem itself be nn- 
corruptly handed down and related, or mixed and 
darkened with f;Slbles« Thus the historieal account 
which wt have, of the origin of religion, taking 
in all circnmstinces, is a real confirmation of its 



tnih, no W9iy £^€ted by the ^{H^iob of i^eom^^ 
A$A th(9 a^mval evid^in^ even of oatmal x^ 
gion, is bj np m^nm iofeonisiderakle* 

, But it J3 car^^uUy to b« ofa^ry^^ and Q^gbt to 
be i»coUecto4 after all proofs of virtue m^ r^eJii- 
gioQi wUeh ace oofy ^meri^ th«t a^ ^p^ciiiAtWfs 
leaftDQ mfty be negkieted» pf^t¥QU««Hi «)d ^Q^ei;v;«€|, 
eo also may our inorftl undttstaniHiig be impaiised 
and pervierted, and tlie dietnte^ of it aot ioiper- 
tially atteaded ta I1iii> indeed, p]:ove9 uptbuig 
against tbe reality ef our apec^lattve or pmotieaJ 
facaities 4»f perception ; agaiiiat their being intend- 
^ by nature to inforoi ue in the theory of thingdt 
and in$trici u$ bow we are to bdh»ve, ^nd .wb^ 
ve are to expect, in conseqnepce of our behaviour. 
Yet our liablenesa. » the degree we are liable, to 
I^MJttdice and pexveirai^Hi, is a most serious admo^ 
nition to us to be upon our guard, with rei^pect to 
w^t 'm of such consequence as our determnar 
tiona concenung virtue and religion ; and particu- 
Ijbrly, 9ot to take custoni, and fftshion, ai^ sl^bt 
notions of ^esiour, orinjaiinaUonsof j^esent eM^ 
use, and conwnienoa to mankind, for the o^iy 
moral rule.^ 

The foregobg observations, dra:w9i from the A8r 
tnre of the.thiaig, and the history of religi^d, 
amount, when taken together, to a real praetjoal 
ppQof of it, not to be cooafuted ; aucli a proof as, 
considering the infinite impottanee of the things J 
appv^iend, would he admitted fnl^ snfiicient, in 
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ifeasoDy to influence the actions of men, who act 
upon thought and reflection ; if it were admitted 
that there is no pr€k>f of the' contrary. ' But it m^ 
be said ; - There are many probabilities, which 
cannot indeed be confutisd, t. e. shewn to be no 
probabilities, and yet may be overbalanced hy 
greater probabilities on the other side ; n;iuch more 
by demonstration. And there is no occasion to 
blgect against particular arguments alleged for 
ah opinion, when the opinion itself may be clearly 
shewn to be false, without meddling ^with such 
arguments at all, but leaving them just as they 
are.* Now, the method of government by ie-^ 
wards and punishments, and especially rewarding 
and punishing good and ill desert, as such,' re» 
spectively, must go upon supposition, that we arc 
free, and not necessary agents. And it is incredi- 
ble, that the Author of nature should govern us 
upon a supposition as true, which he knoiirs to be 
false: ^nd therefore absurd to think, he will re- 
ward or punish us for our actions hereafter ; espe- 
cially that he will do it ander the hotion, that tb^y 
^re of good or ill desert." Here, then, the matter 
is brought to a point. And the answer to all this 
is full, and not to be evaded,: that the wholoi con- 
stitution and course of things, the whole analogy, 
of providence shews, beyond possibility of doubt, 
that th^ conclusion from this reasoning is false,, 
wherever the fallacy lies. The dtictrme of frec^ 
dom, indeed, clearly shews where : in ^supposing 

f Pages 1, 11. 
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duf sdves nfeccssary, when in .truth wc are free 
ag^nt?. But, upon the supposition of necessity, 
the fallacy lies in taking for granted, that it is in? 
credible toeccssary agents should be rewarded and 
punished. But that, somehow or other, the con- 
clusion now mentioned is false, is most certain. 
Fdr it is fact, that, God doe$ govern even brute 
creatures . by the method of rewards and punish;^ 
ments, in the natural course of things. And men 
are, re wiarded and plHiished for their actions, pu- 
nished for actions mischievous to society as being 
so, punished for vicious actions as such, by the 
natural instrumentality of each other, under the 
present conduct of Providence. Nay, even the 
soBTectfoh of gratitude, and the passion of resent- 
menti, ' and tbe. rewards and punishments following 
from them, which in general are to be considered 
as natural, i. e. from the Author of nature ; these 
rewards *and punishments, being naturally * an- 
nexed to actions considered as implying good in* 
tention>and good desert, ill intention and ill desert; 
these natural rewards, and punishments, I say^ are 
as mu<|i &; contradiction to the conclusion above^ 
and shew, its falsehood, as a more e^act and co^i- 
plete fie^arding and punishing 'of good and ill de- 
seri, as such. So that, if it be incredible that 
necessary^ agent;s should be thus rewarded and pu- 
nished, then men are not necessary, but free; since 
it i$ Hijattei> of fact that ihey are thus rewarded 
and . punished. But if, on the contrary, .which 

*. "^ Senn6o 8th^ at tbe Rolls. . 
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IB the Mpposittoft we bate beai MipAng Mp<mf it 
6ei moisted, that meti ate neces^ry ogtats, thea 
there h tiiothmg iticredible iti the fat ther Mpf>om- 
tioft of iiece^s^tfy argents being thai re^cr^ittoi and 
^msfaed ; sime tre tmraelves a^e tlim desdt witii. 

From thfe wkole, therefoVH^^ it moat follow^ that 
a necesatty supposed posdibki and racOBcileable 
with the eonati'tution df thifiga, does in no sort 
prate, that the Author of oature will not^ nor 
destrcTf the proof that be wiU, final fy, and npon 
the whole, itt his^ Aeitial governmeftt. Tender his 
ef«atare» happy ^r tniaeraible, by acme means or 
Oilier, s» they behave well or ili Or, to express 
this ^dYreluiion in wovda ootifbrniable to the title 
elf the ehapter,* the analogy of nature shews us, 
that the opinion of iMoeasity, coafaiiiered as prac- 
treal, k Iklse. And ^ neces^ty, upon tbe suppo-- 
aition above^-mentidned, doth not destroy the proof 
erf natnral religion, it etidently makes no altera* 
tton in tbe proof of tevealed. 

Fro)(n these things, likewi^ we mky learn in 
what sentee to understand that gaieral asserlii»n> 
thftt the opinion of necessity is essentially deatruc* 
tive of all religion. Ft^st, In a prai:)tical sense; 
that by this notion atheistical nfien pretend to sa« 
tisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and justify 
to others their disregard to all religion. And, «* 
(Oejii^iy^ In the strictest sense ; that it is >a contra* 
diction to the whole constitution of nature, tfnd 
to whtit wfe may etery moment experience in our- 
selves, and so overturns every thing. But by no 
means is this assertion to be understood^ as if 
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necessity, supposing it could possibly be recon- 
ciled with the constitution of things, and with 
what )¥e experience, were not also reconcileable 
with religion ; for upon this supposition it demon- 
strably is so. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Government of Godj considered as a Scheme^ 
or Constitution^ imperfectly comprehended. 

Though it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledg- 
ed, that the analogy of nature gives a strong cre- 
dibility to the general doctrine of religion, and to 
the several particular things contained in it, con- 
sidered as so many matters of fact ; and likewise, 
that it shews this credibility not to be destroyed 
by any notions of necessity ; yet still, objections 
may be insisted upon against the wisdom, equity, 
and goodness of the divine government, implied in 
the notion of religion, and against the method by 
which this government is conducted, to which ob- 
jections analogy can be no direct answer. For the 
credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact, 
does not immediately prove any thing concerning 
the wisdom or goodness of it ; and analogy can do 
no more,' immediately or directly, than shew such 
and such things to be true or credible, considered 
only as matters of fact. But still, if, upon suppo- 
sition of a moral constitution of nature and a moral 
government over it, analogy suggests and makes it 
< credible, that this government must be a sChem^ 
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system, Of constitutioQ of gpyerninfiint;^ adi distin- 
guished liiQm a nuipbicfr of single uncpunected acts 
of distributive justice and goodness ; and likewise, 
that it must bp aiScheine,;;So imperfectly co^pre- 
hendedy and o^ Sjoch a sp?t. in, other respects, as to 
afford a dkect general answer to all objections 
against the justice and goodness of it; then ana* 
logy iSj tfimQteiyl of. great service in answering 
those objecitiotis, both by suggesting the . ans wer, 
and shewing; it to be a prycdib)^ one. 

Now, thisj. upon inquiry, will he found to be the 
case. Fptijirst^ Upon supposition that God exer- 
cises a morale govenm^entiOYer. the world, the ana- 
logy of hisnati^ral government suggests, ai^d makes 
it credible^ tihat his . mor^ government mji$tt be a 
Sfibeme^vlite. beyot»d our eompreh^nsion ; and this 
affords; a general answer to all objections against 
i^e justtoe and gocsdness: of it And,, seanuUy^ A 
more distincbobaervalnon of some particiilar things 
contimed/in God'a scheme of natural government, 
the like things, being supposed, by. anale^, ,to be 
Qontain^.itt htsi moral goviermnent, wijLl farther 
shew .how. little, weight is* >to be laidr upm these 
objectionsL. : i ' 

I. Upon suppositimi that Gtod exercises-amoral 
goiverhment ;over the world, the analogy of his 
natuval .goTerament suggests and makes it credible, 
that/his moral government must be a scheme i^uite 
beyond, our . . comprehension : and this afibrds> a 
general answer to all objections against the justice 
and goodness of iL . Itis most- obvbns^ analogy 
renders, it highly credible, . that upon supposition 
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of a mofftl goTernineiity it must be a seheme,^ — for 
the world, and the whole natural ^v^mmeiit of 
it, a|ip^rs, to be sO'^to be a ^diMie, system, or 
con5titutioii, whose parts correspond' to eabb 
other, and to a whole, as really as asy work ^ajrt» 
or as any particular model of a civil constitotton 
and goremnient. In this great scheme of the 
natural world, indmduals have various peculiar 
relations to other individuals of their own spedes. 
And whole species aw, we find, varioMly related 
to other species, upon this earth. Nor do we know 
bow much iarther these kinds of rdatipns may ex^ 
tend. And, as there is not any action, or natniai 
event, which we are acquainted with, ao single and 
unconnected as not to have a respect to some other 
actions and events, so, possibly, €aeh4>f them, wim 
it has not an hnmediate, may yet have a remoter 
natural rdation to other aetions and events^ modi 
beyond the oompass of tins pimmt worid. Theit 
seems, indeed, nothing fram whence we can ao 
much as make a coiriectare, whetha all cicaturcs^ 
aenions, and events, throughout the wfaoie of na* 
tare, have relations to each otha. Bot^ as it is 
obvious that all events have future unkltowm obm- 
sequences, so, if we trace aay, as £ur as we can 
goy into what is ccsmected with it, we shall find, 
that if such event wtere not connected with scMnc* 
what Aftfaer in natufe unkaMiwn to us, somewhat, 
both past and present,. such event could not pmai«> 
bly have been at aU* Nor can we give the/whole 
account of any one thing whatevw; of ail its_ 
causes, ends, and necessary adjuncts; those ad* 
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jMeU^ I ttie^fi, ^tbout whicii it coaid not have 
httn. By tim fMM aMonishhig connexion, these 
teeif)K)cal cf^itestpcmdences and' mutual relatioBs> 
ev^ry thing whii^h we see in tbe oourse of natari^ 
IS <K:tual!y braitght abofut. And thingS) seemiogiy 
the mosit fn^igtiifi<3«iiit imaginable^ are perpetoai^ 
observed to be necessary conditions to other things 
o9 th(d gteate&t importance ; so tiiat any one tbi^g 
wfaaierer may^ for aught we ktkow to the oontraty^ 
be a necessary condition to any other. The natu* 
TtA wotMf then, and natural government of it^ be^ 
ifag &uch an Yncomprehensible scheme ; 90 iocom*- 
prehensible, that a man muiit really, in the literal 
sense, know nothing at ^11, who it not sensible of 
his ignofatice in it : this immediately suggests, and 
strdngly she Wiethe icredibility, that the mwal woirld 
and government of it may be so too. Indeed, the 
natntal and moral cotastitatic^ and govammettt of 
the world are so cotiMcted, as to make up together 
but one scheme : and it is higMy probable, that the 
fii^t is formed and carried on merely in subserviency 
to the latter, as the vegetable world is for the animal) 
and organised bodies for minds. JBut tbe tlnng in- 
tended here is, without inquiring how far the admi-* 
nistration of the nataral world issuboniKnate to that 
of the moral, only to observe the credibility, that one 
should be analogOiiis or similar to tbe other : that, 
therefore, every act of divine juslaoe and goodness 
may be supposed to look mu^ beyond itself and 
its immediate object; may have aome reference to 
other parts of God's moral administration, and to 
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a gcoierai hiofal plan : and that fevery circumstance 
ef this his moral government may be adjusted be- 
forehand with a vicur to the whole of it. Thus, for 
enamfrfe: the determined length of time, and the 
degrees and ways in Which ^virtue is to remain iii a 
state of warfare and discipline,. and in. which wick- 
edness is permitted to have its progress ;, the times 
apfH>intrd for the execution of justice ; the appoint* 
ed instruments of it ;' the kinds of rewards and pvt- 
nishmente, and the manners of their distribution; all 
particular instances of divine juj^tice and goodness, 
and every circumstance of them, may have such 
respet;ts to each other, as to make up all together 
a whole, connected' and related in all its parts; a 
scheme, or systtoi, whi/ch is as properly one as the 
natural world is, and of the like kind. And sup* 
posing this to be the cise, it is mpi^ evident ti^j^t 
we are nat competent judges of thi9;j^heme, from 
the small, parts of <it which come within our yiew 
in the present life ; and therefore np objections 
against any of these parts can be insisted upon \rf 
reasonable- men. ^ 

This* our ignorance, and the, consequence here 
drawn from it^ are universally ack^wledged upon 
other oddasions ; arid,* though scarce denied, yet 
are universally forgot,; when persons come to argue 
gainst religion. And it is not perhs^ps easy, even for 
the most reasonable men, always to bear in mind 
the dtegree of our ignoriance, and make due ailowr 
ancesrfor it. Upon tbese account^, it may not be 
useless to go oi\ a little farther, in order to shew^ 
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more distinctly, how just an answer our ignorance 
is, to objections ^^gainst the scheme of Provideiipe. 
Suppose, then^i a person boklly to assert, that the 
things complained of, the origin and continuance 
of evil, mi^t easily have been prevented by re- 
peated inlerpositions ;^ interpositions so guarded 
and circumstanced, as would preclude all mischief 
arising from them : or, if this were impracticable, 
that a scheme of government is itself an imperfec- 
tion; since more good might have been produced 
without any scheme, system, or constitution at all, 
by continued single unrelated acts of distributive 
justice and goodness ; because these would have oo- 
casipned no inregularities. And farther than this, 
it is presumed, the objections will not be carried. 
Yet the answer is obvious ; that, were- these asser- 
tions true, still the observations above, concerning 
our ignorance in the scheme of divine government, 
and. the consequence drawn from it, wontd hold in 
great measure, enough to vindicate religion against 
all objections from the disorders of the pres^it state. 
Were these assertions true, yet the government of 
the world might be just and good notwithstanding ; 
for, at the i^ost, they would infer nothing more, 
than that it might have been better. But, in- 
deed, they are mere arj^itrary assertions ; no man 
being sufficiently acquainted with the possibilities 
of things, to bring any proof of them to the lowest 
degree of . probability. JPor, however possible what 
js asserted may seem, yet many instances may be 
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aUe^edi ia thiagt mucb Ism out of our iMoku Qf 
auppoaitiom almduteiy iiqiMsi^ ami miiiicibie 
to the most palpable adftOfrntiWictiooa^ which iMt 
»ymy ojmhy BnymtMM would petceive to be fittcb, 
aor perhaps any ooe at fir9t ^ight sutpetit. from 
the9e things it is easy to see <fiotmcCJy» hov «tr 
ignorance, as it is the ooowum^ is rasily a wUsiM- 
tory answer to all ofcgeetioos against ihej¥stiae ^wd 
goodMss of Providenee. If a mn, oockteiaplaiiiiig 
any one providential dispmsatioo, whi^b had w 
relation to any others^ should ol(^et» that he dis- 
cerned in it a disregard to jusli^ or a fk^^w^ 
4^ goodness, nothing would be Jess a9 answar to 
such objection, than our ignof ance in other parts 
of Providence, or in the posail^Uties q£ things, no 
way related to what be was eontemplating* Bat 
when we know not bat the parts ot^ectad agswst 
•may be relative to other parts unknown to usi and 
whe;i we af e unacquainted with what is> in the na- 
ture of the thing, practicable in Xh^ case h^ore us, 
l^n our ignorance is a satisfactory answer; be- 
cause some unknown relation, or some unknown 
impossibility, naay render what is objected agakist 
Juatand good ; nay, good in the highest prac^csd^Ie 
^giee. 

II. And how little weight is to be laid upoi^ such 
olgeotietis will farther appear, by a more distinct 
observation of some particular things contained in 
the natural government of God, the like to which 
maiy be supposed, from analogy, to be contained in 
' iiis moral government. 
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Mftt, ABy in the sdieine of the nataral woiid, no 
€t^s appear to be accomplished Mathout roeana; ao 
we find that meana vwty undesirable often conduce 
to bring about ends, in such a measlire desirabie, 
as greatly to overbalance the disagreeableness of 
the means. And in cases where such meana axe 
Qondocive to aocJi enda, it is npt reason^ but ex<» 
perienci^ which shews us that they are thus con- 
ducive. £xpgenence also shews many means to be 
<:oiidttc»«s and neceasary to accompUah end». which 
meansy before experience, we should have thougbt 
would have had even a contrary tendency. Now; 
from th^ observations relating to the natural 
scheme of the world, the moral being supposed ana* 
logons to it, arises a great -credibility, that the put" 
ting our misery in each other's power to the degr^ 
it is, and making men liable to vice to the degree 
we are ; and, in general, that those things which 
are ob^cted i^ainat the moral scheme of Provi- 
dence, may be, upon the whole, friendly and assise 
tapt to virtue, and productive of an over-balance 
of happiness; i.e. the things objected against 
may be means by which an over-balance of good 
will, in the end, be found produced. And, from 
l^e same observations, it aj^ars to be no jMresump- 
tioti agaimt this, that we do not, if indeed we do 
not, see those means to have any $uch tendency, 
or that they seem to us to have a contrary one. 
Thus, those things which we call irregularities, 
may not be so at all ; because they may be means 
of accomplishing wise and good ends more consi- 
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derable; And it may be added,. ^ above,* that 
ihey may also, be the only means by which these 
wise and good ends are capable of being accom- 
plished. . 

\ After these observations it may be proper to add, 
in order to obviate an absurd and wicked conclu- 
sion from any of them, -that though the constitu* 
tion of our nature, iVom whence we are capable of 
vice and misery, may, as it undoubtedly does, con- 
tribute to the pertection and happiness of the world; 
and though the actual permission of evil may be 
beneficial to it, (i. e. it would have been more mis-^ 
chievous, not that a wicked person- ha^ himself 
abstained from his own wickedness, but that any 
one had forcibly prevented it, than that it wa$ per- 
mitted) ; yet, notwithstanding, it might have been 
much better for the world if this very evil had 
never been done. Nay, it is most clearly con- 
ceivable, that the very commission of wickedness 
may be beneficial to the world, and yet that it 
would be infinitely more beneficial for men to re- 
frain from it. For thus, in the wise and good 
constitution, of the natural world, there are disor- 
ders which bring their own cures ; diseases, which 
are themselves remedies. Many a man would have 
died, had it not been for the gout or a ffver; yet 
it would be thought madness to a3sert,. that sick- 
ness is :a better oi: more perfect state than health ; 
though the like, with regard to the moral worH 
h^ been: a^aeited. But, 
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. Secondly, The natural government of the world 
!» carried on by general laws. For this there may 
be wise and good reasons ; the wisest and best, for 
aught we know to the contrary. And that there 
are sudi reasons, is suggested to our thoughts by 
the analogy of nature ; by our being made to ex*' 
perience good ends to be accomplished, as indeed 
all the good which we enjoy is accomplished, by 
this means, that the laws, by which the world is 
governed, ^te genei'aL For we have scarce any 
kind of enjioyinents, but what we are, in some way 
or oth&r, instrumental in procuring ourselves, by 
acting in a manner which we foresee likely to pip^ 
cure them : liow this foresight could not be at all, 
were ^dt the government of the world carried on 
by general laws. And though, for aught we know 
to thie contrary, every single case may be, at length, 
found to have been provided for even by these, 
yet to 'prevent all irregularities, or remedy them as 
they arise, by the wisest and bpst general laws, 
may be iipnpossible in the nature of things, as we 
see it is absolutely impossible in civil government 
But then we are ready to think, that the constitu^ 
tion of nature remaining as it is, and the course of 
things befng permitted to go on, in otlier respects,, 
as it does, there might be interpositions to prevent 
irregularities, though they could qot have been 
prevented or remedied by any general laws. And 
there vrould indeed be reason to wish — which, by 
the way, is Very different from a right to claim— ^ 
that all irregularities were prevented or remedied 
by present interpositions, if these interpositions 
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would/have no other effect than this. But it is 
p4ain they would have some visible and imme- 
diate bad effects;, for instance, they would >encou- 
rage idleness and. negligence, and they would ren- 
der doubtful the natural rule of life, which is. ascer- 
tained by this very thing, that the course of ti^e 
world is carried on by general law^. And. farther, 
it is certain they. would have diistant effects, and 
very great ones too, by means of the wonderful 
connexions before-mentioned."*^ So that we cannot 
so much as guess,- what would be. the whole result 
of the interpositions desired. " It may be said, any 
bad result might be prevented by farther interpo- 
sitions, ivhenever there was occasion for them ; but 
this again is talking quite at random,, i and in the 
dark.f Upon the whole, theii, we.see wise reasons 
why the course of the world should be; carried on 
by general laws, and good ends acconiphshed by 
this means ; and, for aught we know, there may be 
.the wisest reasons for it, and the best ends accom-^ 
plished by it. We have no grouifd to beliieve, that 
all irregularities could be remedied as they arise, 
or could have been precluded by general laws. 
We find that interpositions would produce evil, 
and prevent good; and, for aught we know, they 
would produce greater evil than they would pre- 
vent, and prevent greater good than they would 
produce; And if this be the case, then the not 
interposing is so far from being a ground of com- 
plaint, that it is an instance of gopc^ess. This is 
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iiateUigible and sufficient; and going farther seems 
beyond the utmost reach of our faculties. 

But it may be said, that " after all, these sup- 
posed impossibilities and relations are what we are 
unacquainted with; and we must judge of religion^ 
as of other things, by what we do know, and look 
upon the rest as nothing : or, however, that the 
answers here given to what is objected- against, re- 
ligion, may equally be made use of to invalidate 
the proof of it, since their stress lies so v^ry mlich 
upon our. igncMunce." But, 

First, Though total ignorance in any matter 
does indeed equally destroy, or rather preclude, all" 
proof concerning it, and objections against it, yet 
partial ignorance does not. For we may in any 
degree be convinced, that a person is of such a 
character, and consequently wiir pursue such ends, 
though we arie greatly ignorant what is the proper 
way of acting, in order the most effectually to 
obtain those ends; and in this case, objections 
against his manner of acting, as seemingly nOt con-. 
ducive to obtain them, might be answered by our 
ignorance,' though the proof that such ends were 
intended, might not at all be invalidated by it. 
Thus, the proof of religion is a pr6of of the moral 
character of God, and, consequently, that his go- . 
vemment is moral, and that every one, upon the 
whole, shall receive accorcHng to his deserts*; a 
proof that this is the designed end of his govern- 
ment. But we are not competent judges'^ what is 
the proper way of acting, in order the most efFec- 
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tually to accomplish this end,* Therefore our ig- 
norance IS an answer to objections against the con- 
duct of Providence^ in permitting irregularities, as 
seeming contradictory to this end. Now, since it 
is so obvious that our ignorance may be a satisfac- 
tory answer to objections figainst a thing, and yet 
not affect the proof of it; till it can be shewn, it is 
frivolous to assert, that our ignorance invalidates 
the proof of religion, as it does the objections 
against it. 

Secondly^ Suppose unknown impossibilities, and 
Unknown relations, might justly be urged to inva- 
lidate the proof of religion, as well as to answer 
objections against it, and that, in consequejice of 
this, the proof oiF it were doubtful ; yet still, let the 
assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is un- 
deniably true, that moral obligations would remain 
certain, though it were not certain what would, 
upon the whole, be the consequences of observing 
or. violating them. ' For these obligations arise im- 
mediately and necessarily froih the judgment of 
our own mind, unless perverted, which we cannot 
violate without being self-condemned. . And they 
would be certain, too, from considerations of inte- 
rest. For, though it were doubtful what will be 
the future consequences of virtue and vice, yet it is 
however credible, that they may have those con- 
sequences which religion teaches us they will ; and 
this credibility is a certain f obligation in point of 
prudence, to abstain from all wickedness, and to , 
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live in the conscientious practice of all that is 
good. But, 

Thirdly y The answers above given to the objec- 
tions against reiligion^ cannot equally be made use 
of to invalidate the proof of it For, upon sup- 
position that God exercises a moral government 
over the world, analogy does most strongly lead us 
to conclude, that this moral government must be 
a scheme, or constitution, beyond our comprehen- 
sion. And a thousand particular analogies ^hew 
us, th^t parts of such a scheme, from their relation 
to other parts, may conduce to accomplish ends,, 
which we should have thought they had no tenden- 
cy at all to accomplish ; nay, ends, which, before 
experience, we^hould have thought such parts were 
contradictory to, and had a tendency to prevent; 
And, therefore, all these analogies shew, that the 
way of arguing made use of in objecting against 
religion, is delusive ; because they shew it is not 
at all incredible, that, could we comprehend the 
whole, we should find the permission of the disor- 
ders objected against, to be consistent with justice 
and goodness, and even to be instances of them. 
Now this is not applicable to the proof of religion, 
as it is to the objections against it;^ and there- 
fore cannot invalidate that proof, as it does these 
objections. 

Lastly^ From the observation now made, it is 
easy to see, that the answers above given to the 
objectfons against Providence, though, in a general 
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way of speaking, they may be said to be taken from 
our ignorance, yet are by no means taken merely 
from that, but from somewhat whkh analogy shews 
us concerning it. For analogy shews us positively, 
that our ignorance in the possibilities of things, 
and the various relations in nature, renders us in- 
. competent judges, and leads us to false conclu- 
sions, in cases similar to this, in which we pretend 
to judge and to object. So that the things above 
insisted upon, are not mere suppositions of un- 
known impossiblilies and relations ; but they are 
suggested to our thoughtSy and even forced upon 
the observation of serious men, and rendered cre- 
dible, too, by the analogy of nature. And, there- 
fore, to take these things into th^ account, is to 
judge by experience, and what we do know j and 
it is not judging so, to take no notice of theiti. 
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CONCLUSION. 



The observations of the last chapter lead us to 
consider this little scene of human life, in which 
we are so busily engaged, as having a reference, of 
some sort or other, to a much larger plan of things. 
Whether we are any way related to the more dis- 
tant parts of the boundless universe into which we 
are brought*, is altogether uncertain. But it is evi- 
dent, that the course of things, which comes with- 
in our view, is connected with somewhat past, 
present, and future, beyond it.* So that we are 
placed, as one may speak, in the middle of a scheme, 
not a fixed, but a progress! vewone, every way incom- 
prehensible; incomprehensible, in a manner, equally 
with respect to what has been, what now is, and 
what shall be hereafter. And this scheme cannot 
but contain in it somewhat as wonderful, and as 
much beyond our thought and conception,f as any 
thing in that of religion. For, will any man in hi^ 
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senses say, that it is less difficult to conceive how 
the world came to be, and to continue as it is, with- 
out, than with, an intelligent Author and Qover* 
nor of it? or, admitting an intelligent Governor of 
it, -that there is some other rule of governxpent 
more natural, a^d of easier concq>tiqn, than that 
which we call moral ? Indeied, without an intelli* 
gent Author and Governor of nature, no account 
at all can be given, how this universe, or the part 
of it particularly in which we are concerned, came 
to be, and the course of it to be carried on, as it is ; 
nor any of its general end and design, without a 
moral Governor of it/ That there k an intelligent 
Author of nature, and natural Goveraor of the 
World, is a principle gon^^ upon in the fiu-egoisg 
treatise, as proveiJ, and generally kqown and gqb* 

^ fessed to be proved. And the very notion of an 
intelligent Author of n^torie, proved by particuktr 
final causes, implies a w*iU and a characier."*^ Now, 
as pur whole nature^ the nature which he ha&giveii 
UB, leads us to conclude his will and character tq 
be moral, just, and good ; so we can scarce in ima- 
gination conceive, what it can be otherwise. How- 
ever, in consequence of this his will and character^ 
whatever it be, he formed the univfsrse as it is, aii4 
carries on the course of it as he does, rather, than 

. in any other manner^ and has assigned to us> and 
to all living creatures, a part and a lot in it. Irra- 
tional creatures act this their part, and ei^oy aad 
uhdergd the pleasures and the pai^is allotted them, 
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without any reflection. But one would think it 
impossible, t^at creatures endued with reason could 
avoid reflecting sometioiies upon all this ; reflect^ • 
tng, if not from whence we came, yet, at least, 
whither we are going, und what the mysterious . 
scheme, in the midst of which we find ourselves, 
will at length come out and produce ; a scheme in 
which it is certain we are highly interested, and in 
which we may be interested even beyond tpncep-r 
tion. For many things prove; it palpably absurd to 
conclude, that w0 shall cease to be at death. Par* 
ticuhir aiialogies do most sensibly shew us, that 
there is nothing to be thought strange in our heijxg 
to exist in another state of life. And that we are 
now living beings, affords a strong probability that 
we shall continue so; unless there be some positive 
ground, and there is none from reason ot analor 
gjr, to think death will destroy us. Were a persua- 
sion of this kind ever so well grounded, there would, 
surely, be little reason to take pleasure in it. But, 
indeed, it can have no other ground than some 
such imagination, as that of our gross1)0dies being 
ourselves ; which is contrary to experience. Ex- 
perience, too, most clearly shews us the folly o/con- 
eluding, from the body and the living agent afiect- 
ingeach other mutually, that the dissolution of 
the former is the destruction of the latter. And 
tliere are remarkable instances of their not affect- 
ing each other, which lead us to a contrary con- 
clusion. The supposition, then, which in all rea- 
son we are to go upon, is, that our living nature 
will continue eifter death. And it is infinitely iin- 
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reasonable to form an institution of life, or to act 
upon any other supposition. Now, all expectation 
of immortality, whether more or less certain^ opens 
an unbounded prospect to our hopes and our fears ; 
sinte we see the constitution of nature is^such, as 
to admit of misery, as well as to be productive of 
happiness, and experience ourselves to partake of 
both in some degree; and ^since we cannot btit 
know ^hat higher degrees of both we are capable 
of. < And there is no presumption against, believing 
farther, that our future interest depends upon our 
present behaviour ; for We see bur present interest 
doth ; and that the happiness and misery, which 
are naturally annexed to our actions, very frequent-^ 
]y do not follow till long after the actions are 
done to which they are respectively annexed. So 
that, were speculation to leave us uncertain, whe- 
i:her it were likely that the Author of nature, in 
giving happiness and misery to his creatures, hath 
regard to their actions or not; yet, since we find 
by experience that he hath such regard, the whole 
sense of things which he has given us, plainly leads^ 
us, at otice, and without any elaborate inquiries, to 
think, that it may, indeed must, be to good actions 
chiefly that he hath annexed happiness, and to bad 
actions misery ; or that he will, upon the whole, 
reward those who do well, and punish those who 
do evil. To confirm this from the constitution of 
the world, it has been observed, .that some sort of 
moral government is neceissarily implied in that 
natural government of God. which we experience 
durselves under; that good and bad actions,' at 
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present, are naturally rewarded and punished, not 
only as beneficial and mischievous to society, but 
also as virtuous and vicious; and that there is, in\ 
the very nature of the thing, a tendency to their, 
being rewarded and punished in a much higher^ 
degree than they are at preseitt Ai]^ though this 
liigher degrrts of distributive justice, which nature 
thus points out and leads towards, is prevented for 
a time from taking place, it is by obstacles which 
the state of this world unhappily throws in its way> 
and which, therefore, are in their nature tempora- 
' ry. Now, as these things, in the natural conduct 
of Providence, are observable on the side of virtue, 
so there is. nothing to be ^ set against them on the 
side of vice. A moral scheme of government, then, 
is visibly established, and, in some degree, carried 
into lexecution ; and this, together with the essen- 
tial tendencies of virtue and vice duly considered, 
naturally raise in us sin apprehension, that it will 
be carried on farther towards perfection in a future 
state, and that every one shall there receive accord- 
ing to his deserts. And if this bCvSo^ then our fu- 
ture and general interest, under the moral govern- 
ment of God, is appointed to depend upon our be- 
haviour, notwithstanding the difficulty which this ^ 
may occasion of securing it, and the danger of 
losing it; just in the same manner as our temporal . 
interest, under his natural. government, is appoint- 
ed to depend upon our behaviour, notwithstanding 
the like difficulty and danger. For, from our ori- 
ginal constitution; and that of the world which we 
inhabit, we are naturally trusted with ourselves^ 
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with our own conduct and our own interest. And 
from the same constitution of nature^ especially 
joined with that course of things^ which is owing 
to men, we have temptations to be unfaithful in 
this tryst; to forfeit this interest, to neglect it, and 
run ourselves into misery and ruin. From thesfe 
temptations arise, the difficulties of behaving so as 
to secure our temporal interest, and the hazard of 
behaving so as to miscarry in it. There is, there- 
fore, nothing incredible in supposing, there may 
be the like difficulty and hazard with regard to 
that chief and final good which religion lays before 
us. Indeed^ the whole account, ho;iv it came to 
^pass that we were placed in such a condition as 
thisy must be beyond our comprehension. But it 
is in part accounted for by what religion teaches 
us, that the character of virtue and piety must be 
a necessary qualification for' a future state of secu* 
rity and happiness, under the moral government of 
God; in like manner, as some certain qualifica* 
tions or other are necessary for every particular 
condition of life, under his natural government; 
and that the present state was intended to be a 
school of discipline, for improving in ourselves 
that character. Now, tliis intention of nature is 
rendered highly credible by observing, that we are 
plainly made for improvement of all kinds; that it 
is a general appointment of Providence, that w^ 
cultivate practical principles, and form within our- 
selves habits of action, in order to become fit for 
what we were wholly unfit for before; that, in 
particular, childhood and youth is naturally ap- 
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pointed to be a 3tate of discipline for matore age ; 
and that the present world is peculiarly fitted for 
a state pf moral discipline. And, whereas objio* 
tions are urged against the whole notion of niorai 
government and a probation state, from the opi* 
nion of necessity, it has been shewn, that God has 
given us the evidence, as it were, of experience, 
that all objections against religion on this head are 
vain and delusive. . He has also, in his natural go- 
vernment, suggested an answer to all our short- 
sighted objections against the equity and good* 
ness of his moral government; and, in general, he 
has exemplified to us the latter by the former. 

These things, which, it is to be remembered, are 
matters of fact, ought, in all common sense, to 
awaken mankind, to induce them to consider, in 
earnest, their condition, and what they have to do. 
It is absurd, — ^sd^surd.to the degree of being ridi- 
culous, if the subject were not of so serious a kind, 
for men to think themselves seciire iu a vicious 
life, or even in that immoral thoughtlessness which 
far the greatest part of Lbeiq are fallen into. And 
the cre<i|ibility of religion, arising fVom experience 
and &cts here considered, is fully suifficieni, in 
reason, to engage tliem to live in the general prac^ 
tice of all virtue and piety ; under the serious ap^ 
prehension, tliough it should be mixed with some 
doubt,* of a righteous adminis juration established 
in nature, and a future judgment in consequence 

* Part iL dnp. 6. . 
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of it; especially \(rhen we consider, how very ques* 
tionable it is whether aqjr thing at all can be ^in* 
edfby vice; * how unquestionably little, as well as 
precarious, the pleasures and profits of it are at the 
best ; and how soon tliey must be parted with at 
the longest. For, in the deliberations of :reas(»i, 
concerning what we are to pursue and what to 
avoid, as temptations to any thing from mere pas* 
sion are supposed out of the case ; so inducements 
to vice, from cool expectations of pleasure and in- 
terest, so small, and uncertain, and short, are really 
so insignificant, as, in the view of reason, to be 
almost nothing in themselves,^ and, in comparison 
with the importance of religion, they quite dis- 
appear and are lost. Mere passion, indeed, may 
be alleged, though not as a reason, yet as an ex*^ 
cuse for a vicious course of life. And how sorry an 
excuse it is will be manifest by observing, that we 
are placed in a condition in which we are unavoid- 
ably inured to'govern our passions, by being ne- 
cessitated to govern them ; and to lay ourselves un- 
der the same kind of restraints, and as great ones 
too, from temporal regards, as virtue and piety, in 
the ordinary course of things, require. Tlie plea 
of ungovernable passion, then, on the side of vice, 
is the poorest of all things ; for it is no reason^ and 
but a poor excuse. But the proper motives to re- 
ligion^ are the proper proofs of it, from our moral 
nature, from the presages of conscience, and our 
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natural apprdiension of God, under the character 
of a righteous Governor and Judge ; a nature^ and 
conscience, and apprehension given us by' him : 
and from the confirmation of the dictates of rea-" 
son, by life and immortality brought to light by the 
gospel; and the wrath of' God revealed from heaven^ 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. 
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CHAP. I. 

» 

Of the Importance of Christiahity. 

Some persons, upon pretence of the sufficiency of 
the light of nature, avowedly reject all revelation, 
as, in its very notion, incredible, and what must 
be fictitious. And, indeed, it is certain no reve- 
lation would have ffeen given, had the light of 
nature been sufficient in such a sense, as to render 
one not wanting and useless. But no man, in 
seriousness and simplicity of mind, can posidbly 
think it so, .who considers the sta^ of religiim in 

H 
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the heathen world before revelation, and its pre- 
sent itate in those places which have borrowed no 
light from it; particularly, the doubtfulness of 
some of the greatest mfen concerning things of the 
utmost importance, as well ^ t^^ natural inatten- 
tion and ignorance of mankind In general. It is 
impossible to ,say who would have been able to 
have reasoned out that whole systemj which we 
call natural religion, in Its genuine simplicity, .clear 
of superstition ; but there is certainly na ground 
to affirm that the generality could : if they could, 
there is no sort of probability that they would. 
Admitting there were, thpy would highly >*ranta 
standing admonition, to remibd th^m of it, and 
inculcate it upon them. And farther still, were 
they as much disposed to attend to religion as the 
better sort of men are, yet, even upon this suppo- 
sition, there would be various occasions for super- 
natural instruction and assistance, aiid the greatest 
advantages might be afforded by them. So that 
to say, revelation is a thiiig superfluous, what there 
was no need of, and what can be of no service, is^ 
I think*, to talk quite wildly and at random. Nor 
would it be more extravagant to affirm, that man- 
kind is so entirely at ease in the present state, and 
life so completely happy, that it is a contradiction 
to suppose our condition capable, of being in any 
respect better. ^ 

There are other persons^ not to te ran,ked with 
these, who seem to be getting intoia way of ne^ 
glecting,; and, as it were, overlooking revelationj 
as of small importance/ provided natural religion 
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be kept to; With little regard, eithct to the evi- 
deace of the former, or to the objections agaiost 
it^ and even upon Supposition of its truth, ^^ The 
only design of it/' say they, " must be to establish 
a belief of the moral system of nature,, and to en^ 
force the practice of natural piety and virtue. The 
belief and practice of these things were, perhaps, 
much promoted by the first publication of Chris- 
tianity ; but whether they are believed and prac^- 
tised, upon the evidence and motives of nature or 
of revelation, is no great matten" * This way of 
considering revelation^ though it id not the same 
with the former, yet bprders pearly upon it^ and 
very much, at lengthy runs up into it, and requires 
to be particularly considered, with regard to the 
persons who seem to be getting into this way. 
The. consideration of it will^. likewise, farther 
shew the extravagance of the former opinion, 
and the truth of the observations in answer to it^ 
just mentioned^ And an inquiry into the Import*- 
anee of Christianity, cannot be^an improper in* 
troduction to a treatise concerning the credibility 
ofifc 



* tnveni§ inulto's |)ro|)terek nolle fieri ChHitkuYos, qpia 

liuaai jufficiufit sibi de bona vita sua. Bene vivere opus est, ait. 
Quid mihi praecepturus est Christus? Ut bene vivam? Jam bene 
vivo. Quid^mihi necesssOius est Cbristus ? Nullum homicidium, 
nullum furtura^ nullum rapinam facio, res alienas non concu<- 
piscoy nullo adulterio contaiiiinor. Nam inveniafur in vita mea 
tdiquid quod reprefaendatuti et qui I'epreh^nderit faciat Christian 
nitm4 1 Aug. in Psal. xxxi. 
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Now, if God has given a revelation to mankind, 
and commahded those things which are command- 
ed in Christianity, it is evident, at first sight^ that 
it calinot in anywise be an indifferent matter, whe- 
ther we obey ox disobey those corainands, unless we 
are certainly assured^ that we know all the reasons 
^r them, and that ail those reasons are now ceased, 
with regard to mankind in general, or to ourselves 
in particular. And it is absolutely impossible we^ 
can be assuried of this; for oitr ignorance of these 
reasons proves nothing in the oase, since the whole 
analogy of nature shews, what is indeed in itself 
evident, that there may be infinite reasons for 
things, with which we ace not acquainted. 

But the importance of Christianity will more 
distinctly appear, by considering it more distinct- 
ly : First J As a republication, and external insti- 
tution, of natural or essential religion, adapted to 
the present circumstances of mankind, and intend- 
ed to promote natural piety and virtue; and, se- 
condly^ As containing an account of a dispeosa- 
tion of things, not discoverable by reason, in con- 
sequence of which several distinct precepts are 
enjoined us. For, though natural religion is the 
foundation and principal part of Christianity, it 
is not in any sense the whole of it 

I. Christianity is a republication of natural re- 
ligion. It instructs mankind in the moral system 
of the world : That it is the work of an infinitely 
perfect Being, and under his government ; that 
virtue is his law ; and that he will finally judge 
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mankind in righteousness, and render to all accord- 
ing to their works, in a future state. And^ which 
is very material, it teaches natural reli^n in its 
genuine simplicity, free from those superstitions 
with which it was totally corrupted, and under 
which it was in a manner lost. 

Revelation is, farther, an authoritative publicah 
tion of natural religion, and so affords tlie evidence 
of testimony for the truth of it. Indeed^ the mi- 
racles and prophecies recorded in Scripture, were 
intended to prove a particular dispensation of Pro- 
vidence — the redemption of the world by the Mes- 
siah; but this does not hinder but that they may 
also prove God's general providence over the world, 
as our moral Governor and Judge. And they evi- 
dently do prove it ; because this character of the 
Author of nature is necessarily connected with, and 
implied in that particular revealed dispensation of 
things : it is likewise cdntiniially taught expressly^ 
and insisted i^)on, by those persons who wrought 
the i^iracl^s and delivered the prophecies. So 
that, indeed, natural religion seems as much prov- 
ed l^ the Scripture revelation, as it would have 
been^ had the design of revelation been nothin^^ 
else than to prove it. 

But it may possibly be disputed, how far miracles 
can prove natural religion, and notable objections 
may be urged against this proof of it, ccMisidered as 
a matter of speculation ; but, considered as a prac- 
tical thing, there can be none. For, suppose a per- 
son to teach natural religion to a nation, who had 
lived in total ignorance or forgetfulness of it, and 
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to declare he was commissioned by God so to do; 
suppose him^ in proof of his commission, to foretel 
things future, which no human foresight could/ 
have guessed at ; to divide the sea with a word ; 
feed great multitudes with bread fronfi heaven ; cure 
all manner of diseases ; and raise the dead^^ even 
himself, to life : would not this give additional cre- 
dibility to his teaching, a credibility beyond what 
that of a common man would have, and be an 
authoritative publication of the law of nature, i.e. 
a liew proof of it? It would be a practical one, of 
the strongest kind, perhaps, which human creatures 
are capable of havings given them. The law of 
Moses, then, and the gospel of Christ, are authori- 
tative publications of the religion of nature : they 
afford a proof of God's general providtnce, as mo^ 
jral Governor of the world, as well as of bis parti- 
cular dispensations of providence towards sinful 
creatures, revealed in the law and the gospel. As 
they are the only evidence of the latter, so they 
are an additional evidence of the former. 

To shew this further, let us suppose a man qf the 
greatest and most improved capacity, who had ne- 
ver heard of revelation, convinced upon the whole, 
notwithstanding the disorders oF the world, that it 
was under the direction and moral government of 
an infinitely perfect Being, but ready to questioDi 
whether he were not got beyond the reach of his 
faculties ; suppose him brought, by this suspicion, 
into great danger of being carried away by .the 
universal bad example of almost every one around 
him, who appeared to have no sen$e> no practical 
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sense at leiist, of these things ; and this, perhaps^ 
woujd be as^advantageous a situation, with regard 
to ireligion, as nature alone ever placed any man in. 
What a con6rmation now must it be to such a per* 
son^ all at once to find, that this moral system oi^ 
things was revealed to mankind, in the name of 
that infinite Being whom he had, from principles 
of reason, believed in ; and that the publishers of 
the revelation proved their commission from. him, 
by making it appear, that he had intrusted them 
with a power of suspending and changing the ge* 
neral laws of nature. . * 

Nor must it, by any means^ be omitted, for it is 
a thing of the utmost importance, that life and im^ 
mortality are eminently brought to light by the 
gospieL The great doctrines of a future state^ the 
danger of a course of wickedness, and the efficacy 
of repentance, are not only confirmed in the gosr 
pel, but are taught, especially the last is, with a 
degree of iight, to which that of nature is but dark* 
ness. 

Farther ; As Christianity served these ends and 
purposes, when it was first published, by the mira- 
culous publication itself; so it was intended to 
serve the same purposes, in future ages, by means 
of the settlement of a visible church ; of a society, 
distingiiished from common ones, and from the rest 
of the world, by peculiar religious institutions ; by 
an instituted method of instruction, and an insti- 
tuted form of external religion. Miraculous powers 
were given to the first preachers of Christianity, 
in prdier to thi^r introducing it into the world ; % 
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visible church was established, in order to continue 
it, and carry it on successively throughout ^11 ages. 
Had Moses and the Prophets, Christ and his 
Apostles, only taught, and by miracles proved, reli- 
gion to their contemporaries, the benefits of their 
instructions would have reached but to a small part 
of mankind. Christianity must have been, in a 
great degree, sunk and forgot in a very few ages. 
To prevent this, appears to have been one reason 
why a visible church was instituted ; to be, like a 
city upon a hill, a standing memorial to the world 
of jthe duty which we owe our Maker ; to call men 
continually^ both by example and instruction, to 
attend to it, and, by the form of religion ever be- 
fore their eyes, remind them of the reality ; to be 
the repository of the oracles of God ; to hold up 
the light of revelatbn in aid to that of nature, and 
propagate it throughout all generations to the end 
of the world — the light o£ revelation, considered 
here in no other view, than as designed to enforce 
natural religion. And, in proportion as Christia- 
nity is professed and taught in the world, religion, 
natural or essential religion, is -thus distinctly atid 
advantageously laid before mankind, and brought 
again and again to their thoughts, as a matter of 
infinite importance. A visible church has also a 
farther tendenc^y to promote natural religion, as be- 
ing an instituted method of education, originally 
intended to be of more peculiar advantage to those 
who. would conform to it. For one end of the in- 
stitution was, that, by admonition and reproof, as 
welt as instruction ; by a general regular discipline. 
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and publip exercises of religion, tht body of Christ, 
as the Scripture speaks, should be edified; u e. train* 
ed up in piety and virtue, for a higher and better 
state. This settlement, then, appearing thus be* 
neficial; tending, in the nature of the thing, to 
answer, and, in some degree, actually answering,' 
those ends ; it is to be remembered, that the very 
notion of it implies positive institutions : fot the 
visibility of the church consists in them. Take 
away every thing of this kind, and you lose the 
very notion itself. So that, if the things now men** 
tioned are advantages, the reason and importance 
of positive institutions in general is most obvious ; 
since, without them, these advantages could not be 
secured to the world. , And it is mere idle wanton* 
ness^ to insist upon knowing the reasons why such 
particular ones were fixed upon, rather than others. 

The benefit arising from this supernatural assist* 
ance, which Christianity affords to natural religion, 
is what some persons are very slow in apprehend- 
ing ; and yet it Is a thing distinct in itself, and a 
very plain obvious one. For will any, in good, ear- 
nest, really say, that the bulk of mankind in the. 
heathen world were in as advantageous a situation, 
with regard to natural religion, as they are now 
amongst us? that it was laid before them, and en- 
Jbrced'tipon them, in a manner as distinct, and as 
li^uch tending, to influence their practice ? 

The objections against all this, from the perver- 
sion of Christianity, and from the supposition of 
its having had but little good influence, however 
innocently they may be proposed, yet cannot be 
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insi&ted upoir. as conclusive^ upon any principles 
but such as lead to downright atheism; because 
the manifestation of the law of natui^ by reason^ 
which, upon all principles of theism, must have 
been from God, has been perverted and rendered 
ineffectual in the same manner. It may indeed, I 
think, truly be said, that the good effects of Chris- 
tianity have not been small ; nor itsL supposed ill 
effects, .any effects at all of it, properly speaking. 
Perhaps, top, the things themselves done have been 
aggravated : an^ if not, Christianity hath been often 
only a pretence; and the same evils, in the main, 
would have been done upon some other pretence. 
However, great and shocking tis the corruptions 
and^biises of it have really been, they cannot be 
insisted upon as arguments against it, upon prin- 
ciples of theism. For one cannot proceed one step 
in reasoning upon natural religion, any more than 
upon Christianity, without laying it down as a first 
principle, that the dispensatiops of Providence are 
not to be judged of by their perversions, but by 
their genuine tendencies ; not by what they do 
actually seem to effect, but by what they would 
effect if mankind did their part ; that part which 
is justly put and left upon them. It is altogether 
as much the language of one, as of the other : He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he that 
is holy^ let him be hqly stiU.* The light of reasoA 
does not, any more than that of revelation,* force 
meu to submit to its authority: both adippnist^' 
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them, of what they ought to do and <avoid, toge- 
ther with' the consequences of each ; and, after 
this, leave them at full liberty to act just as they 
please, till the appointed time of judgment. Every 
moment's experience shews, that this is God's 
general rule of government. 

To return, then : Christianity being a promul- 
gation of the law of nature ; being, moreover, an 
authoritative promulgation of it, with new light, 
and other circumstances of peculiar advantage, 
adapted to the wants of mankind ; these things fill- 
]y shew its impprtsmoe: And it is to be observed 
farther, that as the nature of the case requires, so 
all Christians are commanded to contribute, by 
their profession of Christianity, to preserve it in the 
world, and render it such a promulgation and en- 
forcement of religion. For it is the very scheme 
of the gospel, that eacti Christian should, in his 
degree, contribute towards continuing and carry- 
ing it on ; all by uniting in the public profession, 
and external practice of Christianity ; some by in- 
structing, by having the oversight, and taking care 
of this religious community, the church of God. 
Now this feirther shews the importance of Christia- 
nity, and, which is what I chiefly intend, its im- 
portance in a practical sense, or the high obligations 
-we are under, to take it into our most serious con- 
gideration; and the danger there must necessarily 
be, not only in treating it despitefully, which I am 
not now speaking of, but in disregarding and ne- 
glecting it. For this is neglecting to do what is 
e^xpfessly enjoined us, for continuing those benefits 
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to the worlds and tranfmittiiig them dovirn to' future 
times. And all this holds, even though the only 
thing to be considered in Christianity were, its sub-r 
serviency to natural religion. But, 

11. Christianity is to be considered in a further 
view, as containing an account of a dispensation 
of things^ not at all discoverable by reason, in con- 
sequence, of which several distinct precepts are en* 
joined us. Christianity is not only an eKternal 
institution of natural religion, and a new promuU 
gation of God's general providence, as righteous 
Governor and Judge of the world; but it contains 
also a revelation of a particular dispensation . of pro- 
vidence, carrying on by his Son and Spirit, for the 
recovery and salvation of mankind, who are repre- 
sented, in Scripture, to be in a state of ruin. AaA^ 
in consequence of this revelation being made, we 
are commanded to' be b^tixedf not only in tke 
name of the Father, but also of the Son, and ef 
the Holy Ghost ; and other obligations of duty, 
unknown before, to the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
ace revealed. Now, the importance of these duties 
may be judged of, by observing that they arise, 
not from positive command merely, but also from 
the offices which appear, from Scripture, to be- 
long to those divine persons in the gospel dis* 
pen^ation, or from the relations which, we are 
there informed, they stand in to us» By reason 
is revealed the relation which God the Father 
stands in to us. Hence arises the obligation of 
duty which we are under to him. In Scripture 
are revealed the relations which the Son and Holy 
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Spirit slahd in to us. Herice arise the obligations 
of duty which we ire under to them. The truth 
of the case, as one may speak, m each of these three 
respects, being admitted, thkt God is the Governor 
of the world, upon the evidence of reason ; that 
Christ is the Mediator between God and man ; and 
the Holy Ghost oui^jOuide and Sanctifier, upon the 
evidence of revelation : the triith of the case, I say; 
in each of these respects, being admitted, it is no 
more a question, why it should be commanded that 
we be baptized in the name of the Son and of the 
Hoty Ghost, than that we be baptized in the name 
cif the Father. This matter seems to require to be 
inore fully stated.* 

Let it be remembered, then, that religion comes 
under the twofold consideration of interxial and ebc« 
temal ; for the latter is as real a part of religion,^ of 
true religion, as the former. Now, when religion 
ia considered under the first notion, as an inward 
principle, to be exerted in such and such inward 
acts of the mind and heart, the essence of natural 
. religion may be said to consist in religious regards 
to God the Father Almighty ; and the essence of 
revealed religion, as distinguished from natural, to 
consist in religious regards to tht Son^ and to the 
Hohf Ghost. And the obligation we are under; 
of paying these religious regards to each of these 
divine persons respectively, arises from the re- 



*' See, The Nature, Obligation, and £fficacy, of the Christian 
Sacraments, ;&c. and Cottiber of revealed ReligioD, ds there 
quoted. 
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spective relations which they each stand in to u^^ 
How these relatidns are made known, whether by 
reason or revelation, makes no alteration lu the 
tase ; because the duties arise out of the relations 
themselves, not out of the manner in which we are 
informed of them. The Sou and Spirit have each 
his proper office in that great dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, the redemption of the world : the one our 
^ Mediator, the other our'Sanctifier. Does aot^ then^ 
the duty of religious regards to both these divine 
persons, as immediately arise, to the view of reason, 
out of the very nature of tliese offices and relaticMis^ 
as: the inward good-will and kind intention^ which 
we owe to our felloW-creatures, arises out of the 
common relations between us and them? But it 
will be asked, " What are the inward religious re-* 
gards, appearing thus obviously due to the Son and 
Holy Spirit, as arising, not mvely from command 
in Scripture, but from the very nature of the re* 
vealed relations which they stand in to us?'' I 
answer, the religious regards of reverence, honour,* 
love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope* In what exter- 
nal manner this inward worship is to be expressed^ 
is a matter of pure revealed command ; as; perhapS;r 
the external manner in which God the Father is to 
be worshipped, may be More so than we are ready 
to think : but the worship,- the internal worship it^ 
self, to the Son irnd Holy Ghost, is no farther mat-* 
ter of pure revealed command, than as the relations 
they stand in to u&, are matter of pure revelation; 
for the relations being known,, the obligations to 
such internal worship are obUgationi»of reason,. arisr 
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ing^oat of those relations themselyes. In short, 
the history of the gospel as immed^tely shews us 
the reason of these obligations, as it shews us the 
meaiiinjg of the words, Son and Holy Ghost. 

If this account of the Christian religion be just^ 
those persons who can speak lightly of it, as of little 
consequeiKre, prx>vided natural religion be kept to; 
plainly forget, that Christianity, even what is pci^ 
caliarly so called, as distinguished from natural re- 
ligion, has yet somewhat very important, even of 
a. moral nature. For the office of out Lord being 
made known, and the relation he stands in to us^ 
the obligation of xeligious regards to him is plainly 
moral, as much as charity to mankind is; sinci^ 
this obligation . arises, before external command^ 
immediately out of that his oifice and relation it^ 
self. Those persons appear to forget, that revela^- 
tion is to be considered as informing us df sonie"- 
what new in the state of mankind, aiid ih the go- 
vernment of the world ; as a(:^uainting us with 
some relations we stand in, which could not other- 
wise'have been known. And these relations being 
real, (though before revelation we could be under 
no obligations from them, yet upon their being ce* 
vealed^, there is no reason to think, but that ne- 
glect of, behaving suitably to them will be attend-- 
ed witl\ the same kind of consequences under God's 
government, as neglecting to behave suitably to 
any other relations made known to us by reason. 
And ignorance, whether unavoidable or vcduntary, 
so far as we can possibly see, will, just as much, 
and just asJittle, excuse in one case as in the' other ; 

S 
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the ignorance being supposed equally unavoidablCy 
or equally voluntary, in both cases. 

If, therefore, Christ be indeed the Mediator be- 
tween God and man,* i.e. if Christianity be true; 
if he be indeed our Lord, our Saviour, and our 
God, no one can say what may follow, not only 
the obstinate, but the careless disregard to him in 
:those high relations. Nay^ no one can say what 
may follow such disregard, even in the way of na- 
tural consequence."* For, as the natural conse- 
quences of vice in this life, are doubtless to be cbn- 
sidered as judicial punishments inflicted by God, 
so likewise, for aught we know» the judicial pu- 
nishments of the future life may be, in a like way, 
or a like sense, the natural consequence of vice ; f 
of men's violating or disregarding the relations 
which God has placed them in here, and itiade 
known to them. 

Again, If niankind are corrupted and depraved 
in their moral character, and so are unfit for that 
state which Christ is gone to prepare for his dis* 
ciples ; and if the assistance of God's Spirit be ne- 
cessary to renew their nature, in the degree requi- 
site to their being qualified for that state ; all which 
is implied in the express, though figurative, decla- 
ration, Exc^ a man be bom of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God:^ supposing 
this, is it possiR^ any serious person can think it a 
slight matter, whether or no he makes use of the 
means, expressly commanded by God, for obtain- 

* Pages 37, 3S. f Chap. 5. t. John iii. 5. 
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ing this c(ivine assistance ? es|>ecially since the 
whole analogy of nature shews, that we are not to 
expect any benefits, without making use of the 
appointed means for obtaining or enjoying them; 
Now, reason shews us nothing of the particular 
imtnediate means of obtaining either temporal or 
spiritual benefits. This, therefore, we must learn, 
either from experience or revelation. And expe- 
rience, the present case does not admit of 

The conclusion from all this evidently is, that' 
Christianity being supposed either true or credible, 
it is unspeakable irreverence, and really the most 
presumptuous, rashness, to treat it as a light mat- 
ter. It can never justly be esteemed of little con- 
isequence, till it be positively supposed false. Nor 
do I know a higher and more important obligation 
which we are under, than that of examining most 
seriously into the evidence of it, supposing its cre- 
dibility; and of embracing it, upon supposition of 
its^truth. 

The two following deductions may be proper to 
be added, in order to illustrate the foregoing ob- 
servations, and to prevent their being mistaken. 

Firsts Hence we may clearly see, where lies the 
distinction between what is positive and what is 
moral in religion. Moral precepts are precepts, 
the reasons of which we see ; positive precepts are 
precepts, the reasons of which we do not see.* 



* This is the distinction between moral and positive precepts^ 
consideied respectively as such. Bat yet, since the laUer have 
somewhat of a moral nature, we may see the reason of them con- 
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Moral duties arise out tff the nature of the ^ case 
itself, prior to external command. Positive duties 
do not arise out of the nature of the case» but 
from external command ; nor would they be duties 
at all, were it not for such command received from 
him, whose creatures and subjects we are. But the 
manner in which the nature of the case, or the fact 
of the relation, is made known, this doth not de* 
nominate any duty, either positive or moral. That 
we be baptized in the name of the Father, is as 
much a positive duty as that we be baptized in the 
name of the Son ; because both arise equally from 
revealed command : though the relation which we 
frtand in to God the Father^ is made known to us 
by reason"; the relation we stand in to Christ, by 
revelation only. On the other hand, the dispen- 
sation of the gospel admitted, gratitude as imme- 
diately becomes due to Christ, from his being tlie 
voluntary piinister of this dispensation, - as it is 
due to God the Father, from his being the foun- 
tain of all good ; though the first is made known 
to us by revelation only, the second by reason. 
Hence also we may see, and, for distinctness sak6, 
it may be worth mentioning, that positive institu- 
tions come under a twofold consideration. They 
are either institutions founded on natural reli^oo, 
as baptism in the name of the Father ; though this J 



sidered in this view. Moral and positive precepts are in some 
respects alike, in other respects different. So far as thc^y are alike, 
we disccm the leaaoas of both ; so fiir aa tk^y an difcvenl, ^ 
discern the reasons of the former, but not of the htter. See 
p. 183, &c. and p. 195. 
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has also a particular reference to the gospel dispen* 
sation, for it is in the name of God, as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ : or they are external in- 
stitutions founded on revealed religion, as baptism 
in the name of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Secondly^ From the distinction between what is 
moral and what is positive in religion, appears the 
ground of that peculiar preference, which the Scrip- 
ture teaches us to be due to the former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general is 
very obvious, though we should not see the rea« 
son why such particular ones are pitched upon« 
rather than others. Whoever, therefore, instead 
of cavilling at words, will attend to the thing itself, 
may clearly see, that positive institutions in gene- 
ral, as distinguished from this or that particular 
one, have the nature of moral commands ; since 
the reasons of them appear. Thus, for instance,* 
the external YTOx^Yii^ of God is a moral duty, though 
no particular mode of it be so. Gare then is to be 
taken, when a comparison is made between posi- 
tive and moral duties, that they be compared no 
farther than as they are different ; no faither than 
as the former are positive, or arise out of mere ex- 
ternal commaind, the reasons of which we are not 
acquainted with ; and as the latter are moral, or 
arise out of the apparent reason of the case, with- 
out suqh external command. Unless this caution 
be observed, we shall run into endless confusion. 

Now, this being premised, suppose two standing 
precepts enjoined by the same authority ; that, in 
certain conjunctures, it is impossible to obey both ; 
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that tBe former is moral, i. e. a precept of which wc 
see the reasons, and that they hold in the particu- 
lar c^lse before us ; but that the latter is positive, 
?. e. a precept of which we do not see the reasons : 
it is indisputable that our obligations are to obey 
the former,, because there is an apparent reason for 
this preference, and none against it. , Farther, po- 
sitive institutioiid, I suppose all those which Chris- 
tianity enjoins, are means to a moral end ; and 
the end must be acknowledged more excellent/ than 
the means. Nor is observance of these institutions 
any religious obedience at all, or of any value, 
otherwise than as it proceeds from a HK>ral princi- 
ple. This seems to be the strict logical way of 
stating and determining this matter ; but will, per- 
haps, be found less applicable to practice^ than 
may be thought at first sight. 

And therefore, in a more practical, though more 
Jax way of consideration, and 'taking the words, 
moral law and positive institutions^ in the popular 
sense ; I add, that the whole moral law is as much 
matter of revealed command^ as positive institu- 
tions are; for the Scripture enjoins every moral 
virtue. In this respect, then, they are both upon 
a level. But the moral law is, moreover, , written 
upon our hearts ; interwoven into our very nature^ 
And this is a plain intimation of the Author of it^ 
which is to be preferred^ when they interfere. 
. But there is not altogether so much necessity for 
the determination of this question, as some persons 
jseem to think. Nor are we left to reason alone to 
determine it. For, ^rst, Though mankind have, 
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in all ages, been greatly prone to place their reli- 
gion in peculiar positive rites, by way of equiva^ 
ient for obedience to moral precepts ; yet, without 
making any comparison at ^1 between them, and 
consequently without determining which is to have 
the preference, the nature of the thing abundantly 
shews all notions of that kind to be utterly subver- 
sive of true religion; as they are, moreover, con- 
trary to the whole general tenor of Scripture, and 
likewise to the most express particular declarations 
of it, that nothing can render us accepted of God, 
without moral virtue. Secondly^ Upon the occa^ 
sion of mentioning togeth^ positive and moral du- 
ties, the Scripture always puts thcjstress of religion 
upon the latter, and never upon the former ; which, 
though no sort of allowance to neglect the former, 
when they do not interfere with the latter, yet 
is a plain intimation, that when they do, thelatter 
are to be preferred. And, farther, as mankind.are 
for placing the stress^ of their religion any where, 
rather than upon virtue, lest both the reason of the 
thing, and the general spirit of Christianity, appear- 
ing in the intimation now mentioned, should be 
ineffectual against thk prevalent folly; .our Lord 
himself, from whose command alone the obligation 
of positive institutions arises, has taken occasion to 
make the^comparison between them and moral pre- 
cepts, when the Pharisees censured him for eating 
with publicans nnd sinners; and also when they 
censured his disciples for plucking the ears of corn 
on the Sabbath-day. Upon this comparison he has 
determined expressly, and in form, which shall have 
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the preference when they interfere. And by deli- 
vering his authoritative determination in' a prover- 
bial manner of expression, he has made it geperal : 
/ will have mercy ^ and not sacrifice.* The prch 
priety of the word proverbial is not the thing in- 
sisted upon, though, I think, the manner of speak- 
ing is to be called so. But that the manner of 
speaking very remarkably renders the determina* 
tion general, is surely indisputable. For, had it, in 
the latter case, been said only, that God preferred 
mercy to the rigid observance of the Sabbath, 
even then, by parity of reason, most justly n^igbt 
we have argued, that he preferred mercy, likewise, 
to the observance of other ritual institutions, and, 
in general, moral duties to positive ones. And 
thus the determination would have been general, 
though its being so Were inferred, and not express- 
ed. But as the passage really stands in the gos- 
pel, it is much stronger; for the sense, and the very 
literal words of our Lord's answer, ar^ as applicable 
to any other instance of a comparison, between 
positive and moral duties, as to this upon which 
they were spoken. And if, in case of competition, 
mercy is to be preferred to positive institutions, it 
will scarce be thought, that justice is to give place 
to them* It is remarkable, too, that, as the words 
are a quotation from the Old Testament, they are 
introduced, on both the forementioned occasions, 
with \ declaration, that the Pharisees did not un* 
derstand the meaning of them. This, I say, is very 

* Matt. a. 13. and idi. 7* 
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remarkalile ; for, since it is scarce possible for the 
most ignorant person not to ijinderstand' the literal 
sense of the passage in the Prophet^''^ and since un* 
derstandihg the literal sense would not have pre- 
vented their condemning the guiltUsSyf it can hard* 
ly be doubted, that the thing which our Lord really 
intended in that declaration was, that the Pharisees 
had not learnt froxp it, 4s they might, wherein the 
j^neral spirit of religion consists; that it consists 
in moral piety and virtue, ^s distinguished from 
forms and ritual observances. However, it is cer* 
tain we may learn this from h^s divine application 
of the passage, in the gospel. 

But, as it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of 
human nature, when, upon a comparison of two 
things, one is found to be of greater importance 
than the other, to consider this Qther as of scarc^ 
any importance at allj it is highly necessary that 
we remind ourselves, how. great presumption it is 
to make light of any institutions of divine appoint- 
ment; that our obligations to obey all God's com-* 
majids whatever, are absolute and indispensable ; 
and that commands merely positive, admitted to* 
be from him, lay us under a moral obligation tb 
obey them; aii obligation moral in the strictest 
and most proper sen^e. 

To these things I cannot forbear adding, that the 
account^ now given of Christianity most strongly 
shews and enforces upon us the obligation of 
searching the Scriptures, in order to see what the 

* Hos. vi. t See Matt. xii. 7- 
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scheme of revelaUon really is, instead of deterlnui- 
iDg beforehand^ from reason, what the scheme of it 
must be.* Indeed, if in revelation there be found 
any passages, the seeming meaning of which. is 
contrary to natural religion, we may most certain- 
ly conclude such seeming meaning not to be the 
real one. But it is not any degree of a presuinp- 
tion against an interpretation of Scripture, that 
such interpretation contains a doctrine, which the 
light .of nature cannot discover, f or a precept, 
which the law of nature does not oblige to. 



* See Chap. 3. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the supposed Presumption against a Rewiationj 

considered as miraculous. ^ . 

Having shewn the importance of the Christian 
revelation, and the obligations which we are un- 
der seriously to attend to it, upon supposition of 
its. truth or its credibility ; , the next thing in. order 
.is, to consider the supposed presumptions against 
levelationin general, which shall be the subject of 
this chapter ; and the objections against the Chris- 
tian in particular, which . shall be the subject pf 
^ome . following ones."^ For it seem$ the most 
natural method to remove these prejudices against 
Christianity, . before we proceed to the considera- 
tion of the positive evidence for it, and the object 
tions against that evidence, t}*/ 

It is, I think, commonly supposed, that there is 
some peculiar presumption, from the analogy of 
nature, against the Christian scheme of things, at 
least against miracles ; so as that stronger evidence 
is necessary to prove the truth and reality of them, 
.than would be sufficient to. convince us of other 
events or matters, of fact. Indeed, the considera-^' 
tion of this supposed presumption cannot but be 
thought very insignificant by many persons; yet, 

* Chap. 3, 4, 5, 6. t Chap. 7. 
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as it belongs to the subject of this treatise, sto it 
may tend to open the mind, and remove some 
prejudices ; however needless the consideration of 
it be, upon its own account. 

I. I find no appearance of a presumption, from 
the analogy of nature, against the general scheme 
of Christianity, that God creatied and invisibly go- 
verns the world by Jesus Christ, and by him also 
will hereafter judge it in righteousness/ 1. e. render 
to every one according to his works; and that good 
men are under the secret influence of hi^ Spirit. 
Whether these things are, or ^re not, to be called 
miraculo^s, is, perhaps, only a question about 
words ^ or, however, is of no moment in the case. 
If the analogy of nature raises any presuixiption 
Ugatnst this general scheme of Christianity, it must 
be, either because it is not discoverable by reason 
or experience, or else because it is unlike that 
course of nature, which is. But analogy raises no 
presumption agij^^st the truth of this spheme> upon 
either of these accounts. 

Firsty There is no presumption, from analogy, 
against the truth of it, upon account of its not be* 
ing discoverable by reason or experience. For, 
suppose one who never heard of revelation, of the 
most improved understanding, and acquainted with 
our whole system of natural philosophy and natural 
religion ; such an one could not but be seiisibie, 
that it was but a very small - part of the natural 
and moral system of the universe, which he was 
acquainted with. He could not but be sensible, 
that there must be innumerable things, in the dis- 
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pensations of Providence past, in the invisible go* 
vernment over the world at present cai'rying on, 
and in what is to come, of which he was wholly ig^ 
norant,* and which could not be discovered with- 
out revelation. Whether the scheme of nature be, 
in the strictest sense, infinite or not, it is evidently 
vast, even beyond all possible imagination. And, 
doubtless, that part of ijb which is opened to our 
view, is but as a point, in comparison of the whole 

. plan of Providence, .reaching throughout eternity, 
past and future ; in comparison of what is even 
now going on in the remote parts of the boundless 
universe ; nay, in comparison of the whole scheme 
of this world. And, therefore, that things lie be* 
yond the natural reach of our faculties, is no sort 
of presumption against the truth and reality of 
them ; because it is certain, there are inntimerable 
things, in the constitution and government of the 
universe, which are thus beyond the natural reach 
of our faculties. Secmdhfy Analogy raises no pre* 
sumption against any of the things contained in 
this general doctrine of Scripture now mentioned, 
upon account of their being unlike the known 
course of nature. For there is no presumption at all, 
from analogy, that the whole course of things, or 
divine government, naturally unknown to us, and 
emery thing in it, is like to any thing in that which 
is known ; and therefore no peculiar presumption 

' against any thing in the former, upon account of 
its being unlike to any thing in the latter. And 
in the constitution and natural government of the 

* Page 155. 
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world, as well as in the moral government of it, 
we see things, in a great degree, unlike one an- 
other ; and therefore ought not to wonder at such 
unlikeness between things visible and^ invisible. 
However, the schemeof Christianity is by no means 
entirely unlike the scheme of nature^ as will ap- 
pear in. the following part of this treatise. 

The notion of a miracle, considered as a proof 
of a divine mission, has been stated with great 
exactness by divines ; and is, I think, sujtficiently 
understood by every one. There are also invisi- 
ble mirades ; the incarnation of Christ, for in- 
stance, which, being secret, cannot be alleged as 
a proof of such a mission ; but require themselves 
to be proved by visible miracles. Revelation it- 
self, too, is miraculous, and miracles are the proof 
of it ; and the supposed presumption against these 
shall presently be considered. All which I have 
been observing here is, that, whether we chuse 
to call every thing in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, not discoverable without revelation, nor 
like the known course of things, miraculous; and 
whether the general Christian dispensation now 
mentioned, is to be called so, or not; the fore- 
going observations seem <;ertainly to shew, that 
there is no presumption against it, from the ana* 
logy of nature. 

II. There is no presumption, from analogyi 
against some operations, which, we should now 
call miraculous; particularly, none. against a reve- 
lation, at the beginning of the world ; nothing pf 
such presumption against. it,' as is supposed to be 
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implied or expressred in the word miraculous'. 
For a miracle, in its very notion, is J^elative to a 
course of nature ; and implies somewhat different 
from it, considered as being so. Now, either there 
was no course of nature at the time which yie are 
speaking of; or. if there were, we are not acquaint- 
ed what the course of nature is upon the first peo- 
pling of worlds. And therefore the question, whe- 
ther mankind had a revelation made to them at 
that time, is to be ccmsidered, not as a question 
concerning a miracle, but as a common question 
of fact. And we have the like reason, be it more 
or less, to admit the report of tradition, coneem- 
ing this question, and concerning common mat- 
ters of fact of the same antiquity ; fqr iniitance, 
whait part of th^ earth was first pedpled. 

Or thus : When mankind was first placed in 
this state, there was a power exerted, totally dif- 
ferent from the present course of nature. Now, 
whether this power, thus wholly different from 
the present course of nature, for we cannot pro- 
perly apply to it the word miracuhus; whether 
this power stopped immediately after it had made 
man, or went on, and exerted itself farther in 
^viiig him a revelation, is a question of the same 
kind, as whether an ordinary power exerted itself 
in such a particular degree and manner, or not. 

Or suppose the power exerted in the formation 
o€ the world, be considered as miraculous, or ra- 
ther, be called by that name, the case will not be 
difFerent ; since it must be acknowledged, that 
such ^ power was e&erted. For^ supposing it ac- 
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knowledged that our Saviour spent some years in 
a course of working miracles; there is no more 
presumption, worth mentioning, against his hav- 
ing exerted this miraculous power, in a certain de- 
gree greater, than in a certain degree less ; in one 
or two more instances, thaA in one or two fewer ; 
in this, than in another manner. 

It is evident, then, that there can be no pecu- 
liar presumption, from the analogy of nature, 
against supposing a revelation, when man was first 
placed upon the earth* 

Add, that there does not appear the least inti- 
mation in history or tradition, that religion was 
first reasoned out ; but the whole of history and 
tradition makes for the other side, that it came 
into the world by revelation. Indeed, the state 
of religion in the first ages, of which we have any 
account, seems to suppose and imply, that this 
was the original of it amongst mankind. And 
* these reflections together, withbut taking in the 
peculiar authority of Scripture, amount to real and 
a very material degree of evidence^ that there was 
a revelation at the beginning of the world. Now^ 
this, as it is a confirmation of natural religion, 
and therefore mentioned in the former part of this 
treatise;''^ so, likewise, it has a tepdency to re- 
move any prejudices against a subsequent revela- 
tion. 

III. But still it may be objected, that there is 
some peculiar presumption, from analogy, against 

• Page 144., &c. 
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miracles ; particularly against revelation, after the 
settlement and during the continuance of a course 
of nature. 

Now, with regard to this supposed presumption, 
it is to be observed in genera), that before we 
can have ground for raising what can, with any' 
propriety, be called an argument from analogy, for 
or against revelation considered as somewhat mi- 
raculous, we must be acquainted with a similar or 
parallel case. But the history of some other world, 
seemingly in like circumstances with our own, is 
no more than a parallel case ; and therefore no* 
thing short of this can be so. Yet, could we 
come at a presumptive proof, for or against a re- 
velation, from being informed whetlxer sudd world 
had one, or not i such a proof, being drawn from 
one single instance only, must be infinitely pre* 
carious. More particularly : First of all. There is 
a very strong presumption against xomnaon ape-, 
culative truths, and against the most ordinary 
facts, before the proof of them ; whioh yet is 
overcome by almost any proof. There is a pre- 
sumption of millions to one, against the story of 
Ccssary or of any other man. For suppose a num- 
ber of common fajcts so and so circumstanced, of 
which one had no kind of proof, should happen 
to come into one's thoughts ; every one would, 
without any possible doubt, conclude them to be 
false« And the like may be said of a single com- 
mon fact. And from hence it appears^, that the, 
question of importance, as to the matter before us, 
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is, concerning the degree of the peculiar jiresump- 
tion supposed against miracles ; not whether there 
be any peculiar presumptiou at all against them. 
For,^ if there be the presumption of millk>na to 
one, against the most common facts, what' can a 
small presumption, additional to this, amount to, 
though it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, 
and is as nothing. The oilly material question is, 
whether there be any such presumption against mi- 
racles, as to render them in any sort incredible? 
Secondly, If we leave out the consideration of re- 
ligion; we are in such total darkness, upon what 
causes, occasions, reasons, or circumstances, the 
present course of nature depends, that there does 
not appear any improbability for or against sup- 
posing, that five or six thousand years may have 
given scope for causes, occasions, reasons, or cir- 
cumstances, from whence miraculous interposi-' 
tions may have arisen. And from this> joined 
with the fwegoing observation, it will follow, that 
there must be a presumption, beyond all compa- 
rison, greater, against the particular common facts 
just now instanced in, than against miracles in 
general; before any evidence of either. But, 
thirdly, Take in the consideration of religion, or 
the moral system of the world, and then we see 
distinct particular reasons for miracles; to afford 
mankind instruction additional to that of nature, 
and to attest the truth of it. And this gives a 
real credibility to the supposition, that it might 
be part of the original plan of thmgs, that there 
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should be miracillote mteqMisitbna^ Then^ lasf^ 
hfj Mk«cte6 mttBt not he compaKed to cdipglP^ <f^ 
tuval evenls ; or to^ eVenta A^^icb, though wooxn^ 
xnoD, are similar to whaft^ we. daily ^xped^lXQe^ \^% 
to the extraordinary phenomena of nature. And 
then the comparison will *be between,, the pre- 
sumption against miracles, and tlie presumption 
against such uncommon appearances, suppose, as 
comets, and against there being any such powers 
in nature as magnetism and electricity, so con- 
trary to the properties of other bodies not endued 
with these powers. And before any one can de- 
termine^ whether there be any peculiar presump- 
tion against miracles, more than against other ex- 
traordinary things, he must consider, what, upon 
first hearing, would be the presumption against 
the last mentioned appearances and powers, to a 
person acquainted only with the daily, monthly, 
and annual course of nature respecting this earth, 
and with those common powers of matter which 
we evJery day see. 

Upoti all this I conclude. That there certainly 
is no such presumption against miracles, as to ren- 
der them in any wise incredible ; that, on the con- 
trary, our being able to discern reasons for them, 
gives a positive credibility to the history of them, 
in cases where those reasons hold ; and that it is 
by no means certain, that there is any peculiar 
presumption at all, from analogy, even in the low- 
est degree, against miracles, as distinguished from 
other extraordinary phenomena ; though it is not 
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worth while to perplex the reader with inquiries 
into the abstract nature of evidence: in order to 
determine a question, which, without such inqui- 
rtes, we see ^ is of no importance. 

• Page 207, 
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tHAP III. 

\ 

Of our Incapacity of judging^ xvkat were to be ex- 
pected in a Revelation; and the Credibility^ from 
Analogy^ that it must contain Tfiings appearing 

liable to Objections. 

> ♦ . 

Besides the objections against the evidence for 
Christianity, hiaiiy ar€ alleged against the scheme 
of it J against the whole manner in which it is put 
and left with the world ; as well as against several 
particular reflations in Scripture : objections drawn 
from the deficiencies of revelation ; from things in 
it appearing to men foolishness ;^ from its contain* 
ing matters of offence, which have led, ahd it roust 
have been foreseen would lead, into strange enthu* 
siasm and superstition, and be made to serve the 
purposes of tyranny and wickedness ; from its not 
being universal ; and, which is a thing of the same 
kind, from its evidence not being so convincing 
and satisfactory as it might have been ; for this 
last is sometimes turned into a positive argument 
against its truth.f It would be tedious, indeed im- 
possible, to enumerate the several particular's coin- 
prehended under the objections here referred to. 



♦ I Cor. i. 58. 
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they ]i>eing so various, according tp the different 
fancies of men. There are persons, who think it a 
strong objection against the authority of Scripture, 
that it is not composed by rules of art, agreed upon 
by critics, for polity tfid corriPQt writing. And this 
scorn is inexpressible, with which some of the 
prophetic parts^ of Scripture are treated; partly 
through the ra«bnes3 of iqt^rpretqr$» but very n^uch 
lilso on account of the hi^rpglypUical and figura- 
tive language in which they are \^ .n|. Soooc of 
the principal things of this sort shall be particu- 
larly considered in th^ fpH0wing Cbtptera. But 
my desigrl at {present is tP ohsfirv^ in gfne^ i¥ith 
reject to |hi« whole lyay of ajrgiiing, thfit^ :Upo» 
supposition of a rev^hiUon, it is highly ci?rdihle be* 
Ibrehand^ w$ should be ippompfjbeQt jf^gtis jpf ii^ 
to a great degrep j . and th^t it wojild csonft^uii mwj 
things appeftring to us liable to great objeptious^ 
jE cdtse we judge of it otherwise thsin by the apa- 
logy of natiure. , An4 ih^refore^ though ohj^ctioDS 
against the e^dence of Christianity ^re most i|en- 
ously toiie: considered, yet objections agEinsfc Chxis- 
tianity it««lf are, in a great mea^urei fcivqlous ; 
^Imofit alL objections against it, excepting, those 
- Mirhidi &re alleged against the particular proofs of 
^« its conning JOrom God. I express myself with 

cautioti, lc$t I should be mistakeq to vilify reason, 
which is. indeed the only facility we have where* 
writh to judge concerning any jthing, ^vcn revela* 
tion Itself; or be misunderstood to assert, that a 
- supposed revelation cannot be proved false from 
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intertial bbatacters. For, it may contain clear im^ 
moraliti^u or contradiction 8; and either of ihtBt 
would [irove it faise; Nor will I take upon me to 
aJBrm, that* nothing el^e c^ possibly rtnder any 
supposed rerelation indredtble. Yet still the ob^ 
senration abore ifi^ I tfaink^ true beyoiid doubt, that 
objectioKi^ agai|ist. Cbrhitianity^ a^ distinguished 
front <>))^^o&8 against its evidence, are' fri volousi 
To iriake >oi]<t this^ is the general design of the pre*' 
i^ent Chapter. And, with regard to the whole of 
it) I <;antiot but particularly wish^ that the proofs 
mighft be attended to, rather than the assertions 
cavilled at, upon account of any unacceptable con*^ 
^uepce^^ whether risal or supposed, which may 
be drawn froin them. For, after all, that which is 
true, mtdst lie adtnitted j though it should shew u$ 
the &horthes5 of our faculties, and that w^ are iu 
Ho Wis^ judges of many things, of which we are 
apt lb think oii^rselves very competent ones. Noip 
will this be any objection with reasonable men; filt 
least, upon seeond thought, it will not be any ob- 
jectJdn with such, afgainst the justnesei of the fol* 

lowing observations. 

As Gfod govern^ the world, and instructsi his 
creatures, according to certain laws or rules, in 
the known course of nature, known by reason to- 
gether with eifipef ieihce ; so the Scripture informs 
us of a scheme of divine Providence^ additional 
to this. It relates, that God has, by revelatioHi 
itistructed men in things concerning his govern* 
metity which they could not otherwise have known, 
and reminded them of thiugs which they iqight 
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otherwise know; and attested the trulji of the 
whole by miracles. Now, if the natural and the 
revealed dispensation of things are both ftom 
Gody if they coincide with each other, and toge- 
ther make up one scheme of Providence^ our being 
incompetent judges of one, must render it credible 
that, we may be incompetent judges also of the 
other. Since, upon experience, the acknowledged 
constitution and course of nature is found to be 
greatly diiFerent from what, : before experience^ 
would bate been expected ; and such as, men fau- 
cy, there lie great objections against: This renders 
it beforehand highly credible, tl]|at they may find 
the revealed dispensation likewise, if they judge 
of it as they do of the constitution of nature, very 
different from expectations formed beforehand; 
and liable, in appearance, to great objections: ob* 
jections against the scheme itself, and against the 
degrees and manners of the miraculous interposi- 
tions, by which it was attestied. and carried on. 
Hius, suppose a prince to govern his dominions in 
the wisest manner possible^ by common known 
laws; and that upon some exigencies he should 
suspend these laws, and govern, in several instan- 
ces, in a different manner : If one of his subjects 
were not a competent judge beforehand, by what 
common rules the government should or would be 
carried on, it could not be expected, that the same 
person would be a competent judge, in what exi- 
gencies, or in what manner, or to what degree, 
those laws commonly observed would be suspend- 
ed or deviated from.. If he wei>e not a judge of the 
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^irisdf^ of the ordinary administration, there is no 
reason to think he would be a. judge of the wis« 
dom of the . extraordinary. If be thought he had 
objections against the former, doubtless, it is high- 
ly supposable, he might think also, that he had 
objections against the latter. And thus, as we fall 
into infinite follies and mistakes, whenever we pre-; 
tend, otherwise than from experience and analogy^ 
to judge of the constitution and course of nature^ 
it is evidently supposable beforehand, that . ,wfi 
should fall into as great, in pretending to judge, 
in like manner, concerning revelation. Nor is 
there any more ground to expect that this latter 
should appear to us clear of objections, than that 
the former should. 

These observations, relating to the whole of 
Christianity, are applicable to inspiration in par* 
ticular. As we are in no sort judges befoorehand, 
by what laws or rules,- in what degree, or by what 
means, it were to have been expected that God 
would naturally instruct us ; so, upon supposition 
of his affording us light and instruction by revda* 
tion, additional to what he has afforded us by 
reason and experience we are in no sort judges, 
by what methods, ana in what proportion, it were 
to be expected, that this supernatural light, and 
instruction would be afforded us. We know not 
beforehand, what degree or kind of natural infor-. 
mation, it 'were to be expected God would afford 
men, each by his own reason and experience ; nor 
how far he would fenable, and effectually dispone 
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tiiem to 'ComtnuniGate it, wfasterer it sliofild tie; 
to ^ach' ottier; oor whetberthe eridetiee of k 
woul4 be certain, Mghlj probable,^ or doubtfiil; 
nor whether it woald be given witii'«qtial ckiur*- 
aeifts «Rd ^conviction ta alt Nor coold we'gucsv^ 
upon any good ground I meaa^ wiicthev nal^ainsil 
knowledge, er even, the facility itsdf fay irhidii 
ir« are capaAile of attaiming it^ reiasoD, would be 
gtten ^s at once, or graddalty. In like main 
Mr, ^e are wholly ignofant wbad; degree of ne\r 
knowliedgi^, it wfeire to. ht, expected^ Gkxi would 
givenumkind by'revdation,. upon supposition of 
hiB affoi difng ohe ; . or hoar ikr, or in «rhat way» he 
would inter poee mi raculously, ta qiialify theih^ tb 
whom he should originally make tbe* ireirelatiohy 
for commfunieatinfg the knowledge given by ii.; iind 
to secure their dring it to the age in which 'tbey 
3hpnld live, and to Secure its being transmitted tb 
posterity. We art equally J^brant, whether 4he 
evidence of it would be certain, or bigUy proba- 
ble, <XF doubtful ;* or whether all who should have 
any degreie of instruction firOni it, aiad any d^p-ee 
of evidence of its truths would have the same; 
or whether the scheme would be revealed at once, 
or unfolded > gradually. Nay, we are not in '^vsy 
sort able to jndgej whether it were to faave been 
expected,* that the revelation should have been 
committed to writing; or left to be handed down, 
Und consequently corrupted, by verbal traditi<m» 
tad at length sunk under it, if mankind so pleased, 

•Sec Chap. 6, 
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and during sAcfa tioai sA tbey are permit^e^l, in the 
ckgree they evidently ard^ to act as they will. 

fiut tt.may be said, " that a revelation in some 
oC the ^boTife-miiitiocied eircifmatances ; one, for bi-^ 
itaaoe^ twihicih iras not clutanlitted to writing, and 
thus acaired against danger of corrufKtidn, n^onld 
not have lanswered its* purpose." I ask^ what pop* 
pose? U would not hkve^ answered all thepuppo^ 
sea whidif H has now ahawered, and in the isime 
degree; but it would hawe answered others^ or the 
same in dodferent degrees. And which of these 
wdre.the piirposes of Go4 «^^ hest fell la with 
hia geoeral government, we could not at all havf 
determined beforehand; 

Now, since it has been shewn, that we have no 
pa^incipks of seasoin upon which. to judge before-^ 
hiAd, how it were to be expected revelation shouldv 
have beein left, or what was most suitable to the 
dwnie prian of government^ in any of the fore-men« 
tioiled respects ; it must be quite frivolous to ob* 
ject afterwards as to any of them, agahsst its ht^ 
ing left in one way, rather than another : for this 
would be to object against things, upon account 
of their being difierrnt from expectations, which 
have been shewn to be without reason. And, thus 
we see, tiiat the only questibn concerning the truth 
of Christianity is, whether it be a re&l revelation ; 
not wl)ether it be attended with every circumstance 
wfaiich we should have looked for : and concerning 
the authority of Scripture, whetbet it be what it 
claims to be ; not whether it be a book of such 
sort, and so promulged, as weak men are apt to 
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iancy a book containing a divine revelation sh'ouUL 
And therefore^ neither ob^curityi nor seeming ib* 
accuracy of style, nor various readings, nor early 
disputes about the authors of particuldk* parts, nor 
any other things, of the like kind, though they had 
been much more considerable in degree than they 
are, could overthrow the* authority of the Scrip- 
ture ; unless the Prophets, Apostles, or our hotd, 
had promised, that thebook^ containing the divine 
revelation, should be secure from those things. 
Nor indeed can any objections overthrow such a 
kind of revelation as the Christian claims to b^ 
aince there are no objections against the morality 
of it,* but such as can shew, that there is no proof 
of miracles wrought originally in attestation of it ; 
no appearance of any thing miraculous in its ob- 
taining in the world ; nor any of prophecy, that 
is, of events foretold, which human sagacity could 
not foresee. If it can be shewn, that the im)of 
alleged for all these, is absolutely none at all, then 
is revelation overturned. But were it allowed,, that 
the proof of any one, .or all of them, is lower than 
is allowed ; yet, whilst any proof of them remains, 
revelation will stand upon much the same foot it 
does at present, as to all the purposes of life and 
practice, and ought to have tlie like influence upon 
our behaviour* 

' From the foregoing observations, too^ it will fol- 
low, and those who will thoroughly e^Kamme into 
revelation will find it wprth remarking, that there 
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are several waysr of arguing, which, though just 
with regard to other writings; are not applioable to 
Scripture ; at least not to the prophetic parts of it 
We cannot argue, for insftance, Idiat thts^ cannot be 
the sense or intent of such a passs^ of Scripture, 
for if it had, it would have been esepressed more 
plainly, or have been represented under a more apt 
figure or hieroglyphic ; yet we may justly argue 
thus^ with rei^pect to common books. And the. 
reason of this difference is very evident ; that in 
Seripture we are not competent judges, aa we are 
in common books, how plainly it were to have been 
expeeted, what is the true smse should have beefi 
expressed, or under how apt an image figured. The 
only question is, ^hat appearance there is that, this 
is the sense ? and scarce at all^ how much more 
determinatfely 6v accurately it. might have been ex* 
pressed or figured ? 

" But is it not self-evident, that internal im pro* 
babilities of all kinds, weaken external probable 
proof?" Doubtless. But to what practical purpose 
can this be alleged here, when it has been pnoved 
before,* that real internal improbabilities, which 
rise even to moral certainty, are overcome by the 
most ordinary testimony ? and when it now has 
been made appear, that we scarce know what are 
improbabilities, as to the matter we are here consi- 
dering? as it will farther appear from what follows. 

For though, from the observations above made, it 
is manifest, that we are not in any sort competent 

♦Page 207. 
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judges^ iriiat sttpieraatttial instniction were to hav^ 
bdensbxpfected ; andthoagfa it is self-dvident, that 
the objiections of an indoio patent jadgmetit must 
be frivolous ; jtt it .lliay be proper to go one step 
£irther^ and observe^ that if men will be regardless 
of these things, and pretend to jndge of the Sciip^ 
tute by precohceiTed expectations, the analogy of 
nature shews beforehand, not difly that it is highly 
credible they may, hot also probc^blc that they 
willy iitial^gine they hare strong objcGftotis against 
it, however realty unexceptiotiable ^ for to^ prtoH 
to experience, they wbnld think they had, against 
the circumstances, and degrees^ ^nd /tlie whol8 
maiinet of that instruction^, which is afibrded by 
tiie^ ordinary oourse of nature. Weiie the inatmo- 
ttcmi which God affords to brute cteatures by in-> 
stincts and mere propensrons, and to mankind b^ 
these together with reason, matter of probable proofv 
and not of certain db3ervatioh, it would be reject- 
ed as incredible, in many instances &( it^ only upon 
account of the means by which this instruction is 
given; the seeming disproportions, the limitationsy 
necessary conditions, and circumstances of it. For 
instance: Would it not have been thought highly 
im)irobable, that men should hav6 been so much 
more! capable of discovering, eten to certainty,- the' 
geiMiral laws of matter, and the tnagnitudes, paths/ 
and revolutions of the heavenly bodies j than the 
occasions and cures of distempers, and many otber 
things, in which human life seems so rahch more 
nearly concerned, than in astronomy? How capri- 
cious and irregular a way of information^ would it 



hp iaid, is itlkat of iwentim, hj: meaoA of wl^ch 
natuie ia^troets iis in matt era of sei^cier and ,in 
fiia&y things upon wbicb the ja£i%ir9 pf tl^ Mprifl 
greatly depend; that a man should, by this f^u\%y$ 
be made: acquatnted with ^ tiding in 4n innt^nt, 
wbepy perhaps^ fae ia thinking of sdm^whafe thfk 
srliicb he. baa in vain been .s|iarcbiif g ^ter, ,U ma^r 
be, foryeaiB^ So Ukewise tbe imper&^ttons atr 
tending iiieionly, method,, by cWhioh nature inablea 
and directs us to communicatepMr.thottgktati^each 
other, are innumerable, language ia, in its. very 
nkture, inadequate, ambiguous^ liable to incite 
abuse, even frqm negligence; and 3Q liable tt> it 
irqm design, that every man cam deceive and ho- 
tray by. iL And# to mention b^t oi^ isAtance 
more, that brutes, without reason,: abpuld act> ift 
many respects, with a sagacity and foresight vastly 
greater than what men have in those respeqtSs. would • 
be thought impossible. Yet it i$ certain tbey do 
act with such aupeoor foresflght : whether it be^their 
own, indeed, is another question. From the^e things 
it is highly credible beforehand, that upon suppov 
sition God should afford men some additional ia^ 
straction by revelation, it would be with circum? ' 
atances, in manners, degrees, and. respects, whidi 
we f hould be apt to fancy we had great oliyections ^ 
against the credibility of Nor are the ol^ections 
against the Scripturi?, nor against Christianity in 
general, at all more or greater than the analogy 
of nature would beforehand, — not . perhaps give 
ground to expect; for this analogy may not be suf^* 
ficieAt, in some cases^ to ground an expectation 
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upon; — but no more hcm: greater, than anak^ 
would shew it, beforehand, to be cmppoaabk ami 
credible, that there might seem to lie agunst reve*- 
lation. 

By applying these general observations to a puri- 
ticrular objection, it will be more di>tiDCt^y sees, 
how they are iipplicahie to others of the like kind; 
and indjsed to almost all obje9tions. against Chnsr 
tianity, as distinguished from objections : agaktat 
its evidence. It appears from Scripture, that as 
it was not unusual, in the apostolic age, for per*- 
Mns, npon tbeii? conversion to Christianity^ to be 
endued with miraculotts gifts; so, some of thoae 
persons exercised these gifts in a. strangely itr^uh 
lar- and disorderly manner : and this is. made sat 
objection against their being really miracaloiia. 
Now; the foregoing obseryaticms quite remove this 
objection, how considemble soever it may af]fiear 
at first sight. For, consider a person endued with 
any of th^se gifts, for instance, that of tongues.; 
it is to be supposed, that he had the same power 
over this miraculous gift, as he would have had 
over it, had it been the dSect of habit, of atudy^ 
and use, as it ordinarily is ; or the same power over 
it, as he had over any other natural endowmait. 
Ck)nsequently, he urould use it in the same manner 
he did jany other; either regularly and upon pro* 
per occasions only, or irregularly .and upon impio^ 
per ones ; according to his sense of decency, and 
his character of prudence. Where, then, is the ob* 
jection ? Why, if this miraculous power was indeed 
given to the world to propagate Christianity aid 
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attest the truth of it, w(d might, it seema, have 
expected, that other sort ^ of pertons should have 
betm chosen to be invested with it ; or that these 
should, at the same time, have .been endued with 
prudence ; or that they should have been conti- 
nually restrained and directed in the exercise of 
it; i.e. that God should have miraculously inters 
posed, if at all, in a different manner or higher d&r 
gree. But,, from the observations made above, it 
}» undeniably evident, that we are not judges in what 
degrees and manners it were to have been expeclb- 
ed he should miraculously interpose; upon ^uppch 
siUon of his doing it in some degree and manner* 
^or, in the natural course of Providence, are su- 
perior, gifts of memory, eloquence,. knowledge, and 
other talents of great influence, conferred oiriy on- 
persons of prudence and decency, or such as are 
disposed t6 make the properest. use of them. Nor 
is the instruction and admonition naturally afford-' 
edus-for the conduct of life, particularly in our 
education, commonly given in a' manner the most 
suited to recommend it; but often with circum- 
stances apt to prgudice us against such instrac- 
ticm. 

One might go on to add, that there is a great 
resemUance between the light of nature and of re- 
• velatipn, in several other respects. Practical Chris- 
tianity, or that faith and behaviour which renders 
a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious thing; 
like the common rules of conduct, with respect to 
our ordinary tempotalaifairs. The more tlistinct 
and particular knowledge cf t)iose things, the study 
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of, which, the Apo$tle gaits gmg <m ut^o/ pcrf€e- 
tmiy* and of the; prophetic parts af rei^el^tioa, 
like many part9 of natural an^ #teii civU know* 
kdge^ jnay.reqiuTe irery.e^^act ithQugbtMidvcar(S- 
ful consideration. The iundb^ranoei tcKi, pC 9^uni4 
and of sttpernatural light and kuoiwledge^ .have 
been of the same kind. And as it is ou^fidthe 
whole scheme. of ScriptuTie is noty/St.uadm'fjbood^ 
so, if it ever comes to be onderstood,. before ^i^M 
restitution of all things f . and withont minaculoua 
inter positioiis, it mu^t be in the same way. aa.narf 
ttaral knowledge is come at; by the lebntsauanee 
and prc^ess of learning and of liberty,. and by 
particular' persons attending to, compariug, .and 
pursuing, intimations ^scattiered up and dciwii it^ 
which are overlooked and disregarded by the gene- 
rality of the world For thia is the..wa{f in ndnch 
all improrementa are made; by tthai^htfkl men 
tracing on obscure hintsy as it were, dropped ua by- 
nature accidentally, or. which seem to comer into 
our minds by chance. Nor is it at all incredibli^ 
that a book, which has been so long in the.pcisacsY 
sion of mankind, slbould jcontain many, truths aa 
yet undiscovered. For, all the same phenomena^ 
and the same faculties of in v^estigatioo, from which 
such great discoveries in natural knowledge havje 
been made in the present apd last age^ were^ equally 
in the possession of mankind several .thpasaad 
years befcfre. And possibly, it might be intended^ 
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that events, as they come to pass, should open and 
ascertain the meaning of several parts of Scripture. 

It may be objected, that this analogy fails in a 
material respect ; for that natural knowledge is of 
little or no consequence. But I have been speak- 
ing of the general instruction^ which nature does 
or does not afford us. And besides, some parts of 
natural knowledge, in the more common restrained 
sense of the words, are of the greatest consequence 
to the ease and convenience of life. But suppose 
the analogy did, as it does not, fail in this respect, 
yet it might be abundantly supplied from the whole 
constitution and course of nature; which shews, 
that God does not dispense his gifts according.to 
our notions of the advantage and consequence they 
would be of to us. And this in general, with his 
method of dispensing knowledge in particular, 
would together make out an analogy full to the 
point before us. 

But it may be objectecl still farther, and more 
generally; "The Scripture represents the world as in 
a state of ruin, and Christianity as an expedient 
to recover it, .to help in these respects where nature 
fails ; in particular, to supply the deficiences of na- 
tural jight. Is it credible, then, that so many ages 
should have been let pa3s, before a matter of such 
a sort, of so great and so genera) importance, was 
made known to mankind; and then that it should 
be made known to §o $maU a part of tbem? Is it 
conceivable, that this supply should be so very de* 
|icient, should have t^e like obscurity and doubtr 
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iViiness, be liable to the like pervarsionsi t& shorty 
lie open to all the like objections, as the liglit of 
nature itself?"* Without determiniiig how ^ this 
in fact is so, I answer, It is by no means incredi- 
ble that it might be so, if the light of Yutture and 
of revelation be from the same hand. Men are na- 
turally liable to diseases; for whidi Ood, in his 
good providence, has provided natural remedies.! 
But remedies existing in nature have been un** 
known to mankind for many ages ; are known but 
to few now ; probably many valuable ones are not 
known yet. Great has bera, and is, the obscurity 
and difficulty, in the nature and application of 
them. Circumstances seem ofben to make them 
very im^per, where they are absolutely neeessaiy. 
It is after long labour and study^ and many nnsuc- 
cessful endeavours, that they are brought to tie as 
^useful as they are; after high contempt and abso- 
lute rejection of the most useful we have ; and after 
disputes and doubts, whi^ have seemedta be end- 
less. The best remedies, too, when unskiHbliy, 
much more if dishonestly, applied^ may produce 
ntvf diseases ; and, with the tightest application, 
the success of them is often doubtful; In masiy 
cases, they are not at all effectual ; where they are, 
it is often very sloMrly : and the aipplioation of them,, 
«and the necessary regimen accompanying it, is« 
mot uneommonly, so disagreeable, that some will 
tiot submit to Xkma ; and satisfy thismselves with 

'^ Chap. 6. t Se€ Cbap.5. 
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tlM nxxmt^: Mmt if th^y ^vould^ it 19 opt Ktertaiu 
vhetlm it Vfwld he successful Aiyi many per- 
^(^m^'vim Hiboitr nacler dis^eti for which there 
a» kaown natdira) rancdieet, are iiot ^o happy as 
t0t bet jdiMif«» if €t^er» in tbe way of the9)« In ^ 
urord, the pemeidi#& which natM^e hts fwovided for 
^ttses^ aM oeithiBr oertein, pierfect^ nor universal. 
Jkad indeed this ^ome principles of arguing, wlMch 
wDuU lead «» to conclude, that they rauflt he so^ 
would lead ns likewise t<^ conclndep that there cou}d 
be ao occasion f<^ them ; t. 0, that there oould^ be 
MQ ^yseaises at all* And, therefore^ our experioMie 
ihiit there are diieftses, shews, that it is aredible 
b^weha^d, upon supposition nature has provided 
mnediea fcHr th^sa, that these remedies may be, as 
%;Qacperiesiee we find they 4re, aot certain, ^upr 
perfect, nor wiversal ; because it sbews^ that the 
pmiciplies upon which we should expect Jthe ^oon* 
trary, are &Uiicious. 

And jioir,. what is the just oomeqmmd&Qm aH 
0fe» thmgis? Not that reason is no judge 9f M^hat 
is.etfered to us as being of divine revelation* for 
4liis would he to infer, that we are umU^^ tto Judge 
W any thing, becsujae we are enable to judge of all 
things. Reason can, and it ought to jisdge, not 
4only <^ the meaning, hut also of the mondity. and 
tiie evidence^ of revelation. Firsts It is the pto- 
vtnce of reason to judge of die morality of t^e Scrip* 
ture; ue. atot whether it cootaus things 4ifiiefeM 
from what we shmild have expected from a «vise, 
just, and good Being; for objections from h^^Ofoe 
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have beto now obviated ; biit' whetber it ocmtaias 
things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice^ or 
goodness; to what the light of nature teaches us 
of God. And I know nothing of this sort ob- 
jected against Scripture, excepting such obgeetions 
as are formed upon suppositions, which would 
equally conclude, that the constitution of nature 
is contradictory to wisdoin, justice, or goodness ; 
which most Cjertainly it is not. Indeed, there are 
some particular precepts in Scripture, given to par- 
ticular persons, requiring actions, ^Jrhich would be 
immoral and vicious, were it not for such precepts. 
But it is easy to see, that all these are of such a 
kind, as that the precept changes the whole na- 
ture of the case and of the action ; and both con^ 
stitutes and shi^ws that not to ht unjust or immo^ 
ral, which, prior to the precept, must have ap- 
peared and really have been so; which may well 
be, since none of these precepts are contrary to 
immutable morality. If it were commanded, to 
cultivate the principles, and act from the s|Hrit 
of treachery, ingratitude, cruelty; the command 
would not alter the nature of the case, or of the 
action, iii ^ny of these instances. But it is quite 
otherwise in precepts, which require only the doing 
an external action ; for instance, taking away the 
property or life of any. For men have no right 
to either life or property, but what arisen solely 
from the grant <rf God : When this grant is re- 
voked, they cease tp have any right at all in either; 
and when this revocation is made known, ^s ^ure? 
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ly it is possible it may be, it must cease to be on* 
jtiM to deprive them of either. And though a 
course of external actd, which without ccftntnand 
would be immoral, must make an immoral habtt^ 
yet a few detached commands have no such na- 
tural tendency. I thought proper to say thus 
much of the few Scripture precepts, which require^ 
not Vicious actions, but actions which would have 
been vicious had it not been for such precepts; 
because they are sometimes weakly urged as im* 
morale and great weight is laid upon objections 
drawn from them. But to me there seetns no 
di£Sculty at aU in these precc^pts, but what arises 
from their being oiFences; i.e. from their being 
liable to be perverted, as indeed they are, by 
wicked designing men^ to serve the most horrid 
purposes^ and, perhaps, to . mislead the weak and 
enthusiastic; And objections from this head are 
not .objections against revelation, but against the 
whole notion of religion^ as a trial ; . and against 
the general constitution of nature. Stcof^bfi 
Beason is able to judge, and must, of the evidence 
of revelation, and of the objections uiged againat 
that evideiice; which shall be the subject of a fol- 
lowing Cha|>teri* 

But the consequence of the foregoing observa- 
tions is^ that the question upon. which the truth 
of Christianity.depends, li scarce at all, .what ob- 
J49Ctions there are against its scheme, since there 

* Chap. r. 
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are none against the morality of it ; but ^hdt ob- 
ject urns there are against its e*oidence: ot^> i^hat 
. proof there remains ofit^ after due aU&wances made 
Jin* the objections against that proof: Becau^a it has 
been shewn, that the objections against ChristiiM- 
^, as distinguished from objeeiions against its evi- 
dences Arefrholous. For surely very little weight, 
if atiy at all> is to be laid iipon a way of arguing 
and objecting, which, when applied to the general 
constitution of nature, experience shews not to be 
conclusive : aiid suoh, -i think) is the whole way 
of objecting treated of throughout this Chapter.. 
It is resolvable into principles^ and gpes upon 
supposttbns, which mislead us to think, that tiie 
Alithdf of nature would not act, as we experience 
lie does;, or would act| in such and such cases, 
as we experience he does not in like caseis. But 
the uni-easonableness .of this way of objecting will 
appear yet more evidently from hence,^ that the 
chief things thus objected aglainst, are justified, 
as shall be farther shewn,* by distinct, particular, 
and full analogies, in the constitution and coarse 
of nature. • 

But it is to be remembered, that as frivolous as 
objections of the foregoing sort against revelation 
are, yet, when a supposed revelation is more con- 
sistent with itself, and has a more general and 
uniform tendency to promote virtue, than, all cir- 
cumstances considered, could have been expected 

* Cbap* 4. latttr paH; aad 5, 6« 
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from enthusiasm and political views ; this is a pre- 
sumptive proof of its not proceeding from them, 
and so of it9 truth : because we are competent 
judges, what might have been expected from en- 
thusiasm and political views. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of Christianity, considered as a Scheme or Con- 
stitutiony imperfectly comprehended. 

It hath been now shewn,* that the analogy of 
nature renders it highly credible. beforehand, that» 
supposing a revelation to be made, it must contain 
many things very different from what we should 
have expected, and such as appear open to great 
objections : and that this observation, in good 
measure, takes off the force of those objections, 
or rather precludes them. But it may be alleged, 
that this is a very partial answer to such objec- 
tions, or a very unsatisfactory way of obviating 
them : because it doth not shew at all, that the 
things objected against can be wise, just, and 
good ; much less, that it is credible they are so. 
It will therefore be proper to shew this distinctly, 
by applying to these objections against the wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness of Christianity, the an- 
swer above t given to the like objections against 
the constitution of nature ; before we consider the 
particular analogies in the latter, to the particular 
things objected against in the former. Now, that 

* In the foregoing Chapter. 

t Part i. Chap. 7* to which this all along refers. 
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which affords a sufficient answer to objections 
against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the 
coostittttion of nature, is its being a constitution, 
a system, or scheme, imperfectly comprehended ; 
a scheme, in which means are* made use of to ac- 
complish ends ; and which is carried on by general 
laws. For, from these things it has been proved, 
hot only to be possible, but also to be credible, 
that those things which are objected against, may 
be consistent with wisdom, justicie, and goodness; 
nay, may be instances. of them : and even that the 
constitution and government of nature may be per- 
fect in the highest possible degree. If Christia- 
nity, then, be a scheme, and of the like kind, it is 
evident, the like objections against it must admit 
of the like answer. And, 

L Chriisrtiaaity is a scheme, quite beyond our 
comprehension. The moi-al government of God is 
exercised, by gradually conducting things so in the 
course of his providence, that every one, at length, 
and uppn the Whole, shall receive according to his 
desertia; and neither fraud nor violence, but truth 
and right, shall finally prevail. Christianity is a 
partieiilar scheme under this general plan of provi- 
dence, and a part of it, conducive to its comple- 
tion, with regard to mankind : consisting itself also * 
of various parts, and a mysterious economy, which 
has been carrying on from the time the world came 
into its present wretched state, and is still carrying 
on, for its recovery, by a divine person, the Me;s- 
siah; " who is to gather together in one, the chil- 
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flren oi God that are scattered abroad," * and^csta- 
blish " an everlasting kii^om> onrherein dwelleth 
rrghteousness.".f And in order to it^ after various 
ananifestations of things, relating to this great and 
general scheme of Providencei through a succession 
^f maqiy ages ;— (^' For the Spirit of Christ, Mrhich 
was in the prophets, testified beforehand his suffer- 
* jngs, and the glory that should follow : unto whom 
it was^ revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto 
us, they did minister the things which are now 
reported unto us by them that have preached the 
gospel ; which things the angds desire to look 
into r^j:)— after various dispensations, looking for* 
ward and preparatory to this final salvation, ^ In 
the fulness of time," when infinite wisdom thought 
fit. He, " being in the form of God, made himself 
of no reputatioq, and took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was pnade in the likeness of men ; 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient to de^th, ev^i the 
death of the cross : wherefore God also hath high- 
ly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above ' every name ; that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things m heaven, and 
things in the earth, and things under the eartfti ; 
and that every tongue should confess, that Jeaus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Fatfaea:.''{| 
Parts likewise of this economy, are the miraculous 
mission of the Holy Ghost, and his ordinary asaist- 

• John xi. 52. i 2 Pet iii. 13. ' 

I lPei.i. 11,12. \l PhiLii. 
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aiDces giv«ii to gCkdd men; the invisible' govern* 
ment^ which Christ at present exctcisds over his 
church } that which he himself refers to in these 
words,* " in my Father's house arc many man- 
sions*-^! go to {irepare a placie for you;'' aifd his 
fiituw return to " judge the world in righteous^- 
nefes,** and completely re-esta|>li8h the kingdom of 
God. " For the Father judgeth ho man ; but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son : that all men 
should honour the Son, even as fhey honour thi 
Fatfaer.f All power is given uuta him in heaven 
and inearth.^ And he must reign, till he h&th 
put an enemies nnder his feet. Then cometh the 
and, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father ; when he shall have put 
down aH rule, and all authority and power^ And . 
When all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that^ 
put all things uhder him^ that God may be all in all/*^ 
Now little, surely, need be said to shew, that this 
system, or scheme of things, is but imperfectly 
comprehended by ns. The Scripture expressly as- 
serts it to be so. ' And, indeed, one cannot read a 
passage relating to this " great mystery of godli* 
ness,^|| but what immediately runs up into some^ 
thing which shews us our ignorance in it ; as every 
thing in nature shews iis our ignorance in the con* 
stitution of nature. And whoever will seriously 



♦ John xiv. 2. f John v. 22, 23. , 

I MaU. xxfiii. 1 S. § 1 Car. xv. ^ 
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consider that part of the Chrirtian scheme whkh 
IS revealed in Scripture, will find so much more un- 
rerealed, as will cfohyinoe him, ihatf to all the pur* 
poses of judging and objecting, we know as little 
of it^ as of the constitution of nature. Our igno'* 
ranee, therefore, is as much an answer to our ob 
jections against the perfection of one, as agatn^ 

, the perfection of the other.* 

IL It is obviousj too^ that in the Christian dis- 
pensation, as much as in the natural scheme of 
things, means are made use of to accompliftb ends. 
And the observation of this furnishes us^ wii^ the 
same answer, to objections against the perfection 
of Christianity, as to objections of the like kind, 
against the constitution of nature. It shews the 
credibility, that the, things objected, against, how 

foolish-^ soever they appear to. men, naay be the 
very best means of accomplishing the very best 
ends. And their ^ip^easixi^ footishness is no pre- 
iBttmption , against this, in a sdieme so greatly b^ 
yond our comprehension.:]: 

III. The credibility, that the Christian dispem 
sation may have been, all along, carried on by ge- 
neral laws, II no less than the course of nature, may 
require to be more distinctly made out. Consider, 
then, upon what aground it is we say, that the 
whole common course of nature is carried on accord*- 
ing to general fore^ordained laws^ We know, ifi* 
deed, several of the general laws of matter ; and a 

♦ P&gc 147, &c. t- 1 C«r. u 

I Page 162. || Pages 153, 154. 
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gtc^X, part of the natiir&l behaviour of living agents 
is reducible to general laws. But we know, in a 
manner, nothing, by what laws, storms, and tem^ 
pests, earthquakes, famine, pestilence, become the 
instruments of destruction to mankind. And the 
laws,' by which persons born into the world at such 
a time and place, are of such capacities, geniuseif, 
tempers ; the laws^ by which thoi^ghts come into 
our mind, in a multitude of cases ; and by which 
mnumerable things happen, of the greatest influ- 
ence upon the affairs and state of the world ; these 
laws are so wholly unknown to us, that we call the 
events^ which come to pass by them, accidental : 
though all rea^sonable men know certainly, that 
there cannot, in reality, be any such thing as 
chance ; and conclude, that the things which have 
this appearance are the result of general laws, and 
may be reduced into them.* It is then but an ex- 
ceeding little way, and in but a very few respects, 
that we can tr^e up the natural course .of things 
before us, to general laws. And it is only from apar 
logy that we conckide the whole of it to be capable 
of being redueed into them ; only fropi our seeing, 
that part is so. It is from pur finding, that tl^ 
icourse of nature, in some respects and so far, goes 
on by general laws, that we conclude this 6f the 
rest. And if that be a just ground for such a jcon^ 
elusion, it is a just ground also, if not to conclude , 
yet to apprehend^ to render it supposable and cre- 
dible, 'which is sufficient for aiisweripg objections, 
that God's miraculous interpositions may have 
been, all along, in like manner, by general laws of 
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wisdom. Thiifi, Uiat ulin^Ous pQW€r# fihaai4.be 
exerted at sucli tvm^s, upoa mcb cecasioof,' ktwcb 
4)egree8 and niaanerf , aad with rqgaid lo^auck par- 
fioa^ rather than others ; that the afitofi iof th^ 
warH being pieniiitted to go on m limr.iMtaral 
coarse ao &r» should, just at aach a pota^ hw^ 4 
nenrdiwctiofi given then l^ miramlous iaterposi- 
Imns ; that these ititerposittoKis should be ^exactly 
m such degrees and nespects only; aU^thia imy 
have been by general laars. These hw9 arew- 
IcAowi^ tndeedi to us ; but no more unkniov% Ihaa 
the laws from whence it is, that some die aa saoft 
as they are IsM^rn, imd others live to exf^aae old 
age ; that one man is so sup^or to pother in un- 
deratanding; with innmnerabie more tbia^Si which, 
as was before observed, we caamot rediiee to toy 
laws, or rules, at all, though tt is teken fer snustr 
ed, they are as imidi reducible to genend ones a$ 
gravitation. Now, if the revealed dispenaations of 
Providence, and miraculous interpositions, be by 
gmecal laws, as well as God s ordinary goversment 
in the course of nature, made known byreMon and 
experienee ; jthere is no more reason to ^expect, that 
every exigence^ is it arises, should be provided for 
by thae general laws of miractiloua interpositions, 
than that every exigence in nature should, by the 
general laws of. nature : yet theare might be wise 
and good reasons, that miraoukms iaiterpositions 
should be by general laws ; and that these 'laws 
should not be bmken in upon, or ^deviated £roni, 
by other miracles. 
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Upon the whole, then, the appeorance of defi** 
cksdes and bregulaiittes in natuce, is owing t6 its 
being a scheme but in part inad« Imdwn, and of. 
such a certain particular v kind in other respects. 
Now ve.see no mose reason, why the frame and 
course of nature should be such a scheme, than 
wb3r Christianity should. And that the former is 
such 9 scheme, renders it credible, that the latter, 
upon opposition of its truth, niay be so too. And 
as it is manifest, that Christianity is a scheme ret- 
vealed bat in part, and a scheme in miiich means 
are made use of to accoonplish ends, like to that of 
nature ; so the credibility, that it may have been 
all along carried on by geperal laws, no less than 
the c6urse of nature, has been distinctly proved. 
And from all this it is beforehand credible, that 
there might, I think probable tbat th^e would, be 
the lik^appearance of deficiencies and irregularities 
in Christianity as in natare ; i. e. that Christianity 
would be liable to the like olgections, m the frame 
of nature. And these oi]jections are answered by 
tiiese observations concerning Christianity ; as the 
iike objections against.tfae frame of nature, are an- 
swered by the like observations concerning the 
irame of nature. ^ 
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TfiE objections against Christianity, considered 
as a matter of fact,* having, in general, beenobvi- 
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ated in the preceding chsq>ter ; and the same, c(m-» 
sidered as made against the wisdom and goodnesa 
of it, having been obviated in this ; the next things 
according to the method proposed* is to shew, that 
the principal objections, in particular, against Chris- 
tianity, may be answered by particular and full anar 
logies in nature. And as one of tliem is made 
against the whole scheme of it together, as just now 
described, I chuse to consider it here, rather than 
in a distinct Chapter by itself. The thing object- 
ed against this scheme of the gospel, is, ^^ That it 
seems to suppose, God was reduced to the necessity 
of a long series of intricate means, in order to ac- * 
complish his ends, the recovery and salvation of 
the world ; in like sort as men, for want of un- 
derstanding, or power, not being able to c6me at 
their ends directly, are forced to gb round about 
.ways, and make use of many perplexed coatrivaa- 
ces to arrive at them/' Now, every thing which 
we see shews the folly of this, considered as an, ob- 
jection against the truth of Christianity. For, ac- 
cording to our manner of conception, God makes 
use of variety of means, what we often think tedi? 
ous pnes, in the natural course of providenqe, for 
the accomplishment of all his ends^ Indeed, it' is 
certain, there is somewhat in this matter quite be- 
yond our comprehension; but the mystery is as 
great in nature as in Christianity. We know 
what we ourselves aim at, as final ends ; and what 
courses we take, merely as means conducing to 
those ends. But we are greatly ignorant, how far 
things are considered by the Author of nature, uu- 

2 
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dcr th» mbgio hotioii bfmesils.'.aiid end^ ;, so iv 
thjibitmzykid ^atd; tfadsiisnierdyanend^ aild that 
ixiefefy means, -in hi^ regard: AsiA whether there'^ 
be auotBcdne ^oaliar absfVErdiky m our very.fbatiiK^I 
(^ tonGeptioD, CTOcersing this xtiatter^ soineM^ha^ 
cpntrndictoryaHbing ffcrm oiur dxiremely iiii^t«'i 
feok tiews.0!f thiols, it ia itnpmsible to say^ . H&k^ 
^wc^ ^^^ miicii ia ma&i^t, that the \JKrhote imti^ral: 
worUahd gorerhlneiit of it is a ^h6aiCj0tsy9i&A9 
i^M) ai/fii^ed^ bat a pit)gi^Ssi\rd one : a scheme, *in> 
whidh. the operation o€ Tatious means takes vft .% 
great length of tin\e, before the e^da they t&oA Uk 
can be attained. The chiange of seasons, the ripear: 
ing of the fruits of the earth, the very history of a 
flower, is an instance of this ; and so is human life. 
ITius, vegetable bodies, aiid those of animals, though 
possibly formed at once, yet grow up by degrees 
to a mature state. And thus rational ag^ents, who 
animate these latter bodies, are naturally directe4 
to form, each his own manners and character, by 
the gradual gaining of knowledge and experience, 
and by a long course of actioYi. Our existence is 
not o^jy successive, as it must.be of necessity, 
but one state of our life and being is appointed by 
God to be a preparation for another; and that, to 
be the iiieans of attaining to another succ^eeding 
one : Infancy to childhood ; childhood to youth ; 
youth to mature age. M^n are impatient, and for 
precipitating things ; but the Author of nature\ap- 
pears: deliberate throughout his opteratioQs; accomr 
plishipg his natural ends by slow successive steps. 
And there is a plan- of things beforehand laid oiit, 
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which, from the nature of it, requires various sys-, 
terns of iD.eans, as well as length of tinier in order 
to the carrying on its several parts into execution. 
Thu^y in the daily course of natural providence, 
God operates in the very same manner, as in the 
dispensation of Christianity: matcing one thing 
subservient to another; this, toipmewhat farther; 
and so on, through a progressive series of means, 
which extend, both backward and forward, beyond 
our utmost view. , Of this manner of operation, 
every thing we see in the course of nature^ is as 
inuch an instance, as any part of the Christian di;? 
pei^ation. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the particular Skfstetft of Ckristiafdty ; the Jpr 
pomtment of a Mediator ^ and the Redemption of 
the World by him. 

There is not, I think, any thing relating to Chris* 
tianity, which has been more objected against, than 
the mediation of Christ, in some or other of its parts. 
Yet, npon thorough consideration, there seems np- 
thing less justly liable to it For, 

I. The whole analogy of nature removes all ima- 
gined presumption against the general notipn of 
"a Mediator between God and man."* For we 
find, all living creatures are brought into the world, 
and their life in infancy is preserved, by the in- 
strumentality of others ; and every satisfection of 
it, some way or other, is bestowed by the like, 
means. So that the visible government, which 
God exercises over the world, is by the instru- 
mentality and mediation of others. And how far 
his invisible government be, or be not so, it is 
impossible to determine at all by reason. And the 
supposition, that part of it is so^ appears, to say 
the least, altogether as credible, as the contrary. 

• 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
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There is then no sort of objection, from the light 
of nature, against the general notion of a mediator 
between God and man, considered as a doctrine of 
Christianity, or as an appointment in thi;» dispensa- 
tion ; since we find,, by expetience, that God does 
appoint mediators, to bp the instruments of good 
and evil to us, the instruments of his JMtw^^^asA 
his mercy. And the objection here r^fofed^to is 
urged, not against mediation in that higb, . <^mi- 
nent, and peculiar sense, ip which Christ is our 
mediator ; but absolutely agatinst the wh4ls»otiR>ii 

itself of a mediator at jail; : 

II. As. we inust suppose, that, the world in: ^* 
der the prop^imoral gdvermsetot of .Qod^ or jn a 
state of religion, before w^.oto. enter iftto conwr 
deration of the revc^d docHriAe jponcemifg.the 
tedemption of it by Christ; sOithjait suppoaitikm i^ 
Iscre t* be distiBctly takpn nj^tice of. . No^, tJ» 
divine nioral govecniriept wJbi^b religtop te^f^hi^s 
US) tnbpli^, that, the conse(|uen0e of yic^ §ballbe 
misery, in some future state^ by the rightCQiia judg- 
mieint of God, TAttSuch eoiksequent punishment 
shall take effect by his appointinent, is necei^sarUy 
impUed. . But, a$ it is not in any sor| ^ be siip^ 
poised,^ t^t.w^ afe made aequ{iinted witKaU th« 
ends or. r^sonsi for which it is fit futltte punijih^ 
mtenftt.shoulfl be inftipted, pfr why Gpd has ap- 
poised such and such consequent :misery should 
follow vice ; and as we are altogether ip the dark^ 
how or in what manner it shall follow^ by what 
immediate occasions, or by the instrumentality of 
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wlmt means ; tfawe is up. absuf diiy in 3u{>posing,' \% 
niay fdll&w in a way analogous to that^ in vjbieh^ 
many ijoiseriea follow such and such ooufms of 

■ 

aetion ^ pi^seut; poverty, sickness^ infamy> un-' 
tinMty dea1& by diseases, death from the hattds of 
cpril' justice. There -is no absurdity in supposing 
future punishment may foitow wickedness odf 
couipse^ as we spealc, or in the way oi natural eon? 
sequence, fron G:od's origin^;! constitution of the 
woiid; from the nature ht has given us, and from 
the dondit^on in which he places us : t)r, in a fike* 
manner, 4els a person rashly trifling upon a precipice, , 
in the way of natural consequence, falls down; in 
the Way of natural consequence, breaks his litnbs, 
suppose ; in this way of natural consequence of this, 
without help^ perishes. 

. Some good men may, perhaps, be oiFeiided, with 
hearing it spoken of as 9 supposable thing, that: 
ilie future punishments of wickedseeks may be in 
the liiray of natural c^isequisnce ; as i^ this were 
taking the execution of justice out of the hands* 
of ^od, and giving it to matuce. But they should 
remember, that when thin^ come to pass accocd*^ 
ing to the course of nature, this does not hinder 
them from being hia doing, who is the Giod of- 
nature; and that the Scripture ascribes thosi^ 
punishments' to divine justice, which are known 
to be natutml ; apd which must be cdled so, when 
distisguished from such as are piraeubus. But, 
after ail, this supposition^ or rather this way of 
speaking, ia here raadie use of only by way of illus- 
tration of the subject before us. For, since it must 
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be admitted, that the future punishment of wicked- 
ness is not a matter of arbitrary appointment, bat 
of reason, equity, and justice ; it cbmes, foi^ aught 
I see, to the same thing, whether it is supposed to 
be inflicted in a way analogous to that in which 
the temporal puliishments of vice and folly are in- 
flicted, or in any other way. And though there 
were a difierence, it* is allowable in the present 
case, to make this supposition, plainly not an in- 
credible one, That future pupishment may follow 
wickedness in the way of natural Gonsequence, or 
according to some general laws of government 
already established in the universe; 

III. Upon this supposition, or even ^tbout it, 
we may observe somewhat, much to the present 
purpose, in the- constitution of nature, or appoint- 
ments of Providence : the provision which is made, 
that all the bad natural consequences of men's 
actions should not always actually follow ; or, that 
such bad consequences, as, according to the settled 
course of things, would inevitably have followed, 
if not prevented, should, in certain degrees, be pre- 
vented. We are apt^ presumptuously, to imagine, 
that the world might have been so consf^ituted, as 
that there would not have been any such thing as 
misery or evil. On the contrary, we find the 
Author of nature permits it.- But then^ he has pro- 
vided reliefs, and, in many cases, perfect remecties 
for it^ after some pains and difliculties ; reliefs and 
remedies even for that evil, which is the fruit of 
our own misconduct ; and whichj in the course of 
nature, would have continued, and ended in our 
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I, buct for siich remedies. • And thia is aa 
iBrtance both of severity and of mdulgence, in the 
constitution of nature. Thus, all the bad cohse- 
quencies, now mentioned,' of a manV trifttng upoA 
a precipice, might be prevented. And; though all 
were not, yet some of them mighft; by proper in* 
terposition, if not rejected ; by another's cpming to 
tbe rash man's relief, with his own layii^ hold on 
that relief, in such sort asr the case rgcjiiired. Per- 
sons may do a great deal themselves towards pre^ 
venting the bad eonsequerices of their follies ; and 
more . may .be ^one by themselves, together with 
the . assistance of Cithers, their fellow^creatures ; 
which assistance nature requires and prompts us 
to. This ia the general constitutto^n of the world 
Now, suppose it had been so comtitnted^ that ^S^ 
ter such actions were dwie, as were ibr^een natu* 
rally to draw after them misery to the doer, it 
should have been no more in human power* to 
ha^ prevented that naturally consequent misery/ in 
any instance^ than it is^ in all ; no one can %V!fi 
whether such 9 more severe constitution of thii^ 
might not yet have been really good. But that, 
on the contrary, provision is made by nature, that 
we may and do, to so great degree, prevent the bad 
natural effects of our follies; this may.be called 
mercy, or compassion, in the original constrtution 
of the world ; compassion, as distinguished from 
goodness in general. And, th^ wh&le known con« 
stitution and course of things affording us instanced 
of such compassion, it would be according totbef 
analogy of nature to hope, that, however ruinoml 
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the natural conseqtienoes of vice M%ibl; ibe;-' 
the general laws of Godk g^vefameiit.6'9«r4^ia# 
vcrse^ yet iprovision rmight be mAde, 9pOBmb\f itiigtali:. '* 
iiaye been brigiilaUy >inade^ for {itewoitiog 3tlMfl»c 
liiiinottB donaequenoes from inevtt;afaiy.'fbl|«imqg^ - 
«t lea^t firom' fqUqwing unokrersadigr^ aftdnn^ caaon^ - 
' Many, I amieosibit, will wjcndcr ai fiiuUiigttiaMi 
niade a ;(|iie6taan^ or spoken ^ jbs » any rM^tkmt n^ 
doubtful. 'Ti)e .genoaltiy 4yf anaakind ise sd tfitit. 
from having that awf ill senae 4tfjthiags»: which^ithai*-: 
pcesc^t state of A'ice and tnii^yasdddiiExileasjsee^ ^ 
to make but reasonable^ ithatithcy have acarce^qft _^ 
appisehension, or thought at' all^ aboat ithk smtter, ^ 
fl&y way ; and some aoiiouB jiieasons mfty have ^kh . ^ 
ken unadvisedly concaeaning it fiat let as ob- 
serve, what .we experience to be, and whart, fmA ^ 
the very constitution ^of natuce, cannot bat be, the \ 
consequences of irreguiar^aad disohierly faeluLvioar^ 
tvtVL of sooh rashn^s, ' wiHulaiess, aegilects, as we 
8<;arce call vicious. Now, it is niitund /to appre- .^ 
hrad, tliat the .bad consequences !of irregularis 
will be greater, in 'proportion as tiie irregirlanty 
is m. And there is no eoaopariam between' these 
irregtrlarities, and the greater instances of vic^ ^or 
a dissolute profligate disregard- to ail religion ; if 
there be any tiling at all in rebgidn. For, consider 
what it is for creaturei^ moral agents; pnesumptu- 
ously to introduce that confusion ai^d misery into 
the kingdom. of Ood, which mankinnE iiave, in 
fact, introduced ; tp blaspfaeime the sovereigai Lord 
e£ all ; to contemn his aoithOrity ; t&hjt injurioas to 
the :degree /they ar£i, i6 ,th|inff feilanr-crektures, the 
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. or kaair isAfOlei. 

at iB^tf it wtju. Mn^tysMMf 

Aomii be ibaa^ UBitmm. Vhf 

vitk dx vlnk «f tke «IM!. 
'^e are not infignBed of ali die icMOM, wittch i«R> 
er it fit tint imtme f jImhiIii 4h<wM be «> 
icted; mi, tfaacfint; camot know, wlKllkcr «ii5 
ring we oonid do would make smdk *m iktvu^m, 
^ to render it fit tint, tbeyahoaM be RWiittK). >^> 
> not know, win* the wfaok iHitani» or «f»|MM«ik>d 
■nseqaences of vice are, nor ia wbat w«y tW\^ 
%id follow, if not pievcnted ; and, th«re^wt«» 
Q in no sort say, whether vr« co«)d do m»>' 
■Off. wtech wonld be sufficient lo prex^ni Uwh), 
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Our ignorance being thus manifest, let us recollect 
the analogy of nature, or providence. For though 
this may be but a slight ground to raise a positive 
opint<Hi lipon, in this matter, yet it is sufficient to 
answer a mere arbitrary assertion, without any kinc) 
of evidence, urged by way of objection against a 
doctrine, the proof of which is not reason, but re- 
velation. Consider, then. People ruin their for* 
tunes, by extravagance ; they bring diseases upon 
themselves by excess ; they incur the penalties of 
civil laws, and surely civil government is natural : 
will sorrow for these follies past, and behaving well 
for the fiiture, alone and of itself, prevent the na^ 
toral consequences of them ? On the contrary^ 
men's natural abilities of helping themselves are of- 
ten impaired ; or, if not, yet they are forced to b^ 
beholden to the assistance of others^ upon several 
accounts, and in different ways :. assistance which 
they would have had no occasion for, had it not 
been for their misconduct ; but. which, in the dis* 
advantageous condition they have reduced them-' 
selves to, is absolutely necessary to their recovery, 
and retrieving their affairs. Now, sinc^ this is 
our case, considering ourselves merely as inbdi>i^ 
tants of this world, and as having a temporal in- 
terest here, under the natural government pf God, 
which^ however, has a greal deal moral in it ; why 
is it not supposable, that this may be our case al- 
so, in our more important capacity, as under bis 
perfect moral government, and having a more ge-" 
neral and future interest depending r If we have 
misbehaved in this higher capacity, and render-' 
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ed ourselves obnoxious to the future punishment 
which God has annexed to vice ; it is plainly cre> 
dible, that behaving well for the time to come, 
may be — not useless, God forbid — but wholly in- 
sufficient, alone and of itself, to prevent that pu- 
nishment; or to pu^ us in the condition which 
we should have been in, had~we preserved our in- 
nocenc& 

And, though we ought tb reason with all re- 
TerencCi whenever we reason concerning thedc' 
vine conduct, yet it may be added, that it is 
clearly contrary to all our notions of government 
as well as to what is, in fac^ the general constitu- 
tion of nature, to suppose that doing well for the fu- 
ture, should, in all cases, prevent all the Judicial bad 
consequences of having done evil^ or all the pu- 
nishment annexed to disobedience. And we have 
manifestly nothing from whence to determine, in 
what degree, and in what cases, reformation would 
prevent this punishment, even supposing that it 
would in some. And, though the efficacy of re- 
pentance itself alone, to prevent what mankind had 
rendered themselves obnoxious tc^ and recover 
. what they had forfeited, is now insisted upon, in 
opposition to Christianity; yet, by the geno^l 
prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices over the hea- 
then world, this notion, of repentance alone being 
sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to be contrary 
to the general sense of mankind. 

Upon the whole, then, bad the laws, 
ral laws of God's government, heei 
(^>erate, without any interpoH^M 
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the future puoifthntetit, for ttugbt we kuow to the 
contrary, or have any reason t6 thinic, must inevi* 
tably have followed, notwithstanding uy thing we 
Goiild have done to fu'event it Now, 

y. In this darkness, or this tight of nature, caH 
it which you please, rei^lation conies » ; cosfirms 
every doubting fjear, which could' eater into' the 
heart of man, concerning the future unprovented 
consequence of wickedness ; suppmes the world to 
be ii^ a state of niin^ (a supposition which seems 
the very ground of the Christian dispensatiMf, and 
which, if not prov^eable by reason, yet it id m:w 
wise contrary to it) ; teaches us, too, that the ralei 
of divine govemment are sucji^ as riot to admit of 
pardon immediately and directly upon repentance 
or by the sole effica)cy of it; but then teaci^es, at 
the same time^ what nature might justly hav'e hoped, 
that the moral government of thcf universe was not 
so rigid,' but that there was room for art interposi^ 
tioii to ayert the fatal consequences; of vic^; which, 
therefore, by this means^ does admit of pardon. 
Revelation teaches us, that the unknown laws- of 
God's more general government^ no less tha^ the 
particular law9 by which we experience he govferas 
us at present, are compassionate,'"' as wi^ll aa good, 
in the more general notion of gpodtness ; and that 
be bath mercifully provided, that tbefe should be 
an interposition to prevent the destruction *of hu- 
man kind, whatever that destraction unprevenled 
woul4 have been. "God so loved tlie world, tAat 

' ' ' • . »• . 

♦ Page 246, &c. 
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he gave his oofy bfc^ten don^ ibat who)S6vev^t be- 
lievetfa/' i^t^ to bo sufi^, in ftjE^eculatiye, bii^t^ 
a j^aietieal seme, ^^ that i¥bo9oeyef bieUeveth i^. 
hhn, sholild. not .perish;"* gavje his Son in thf) 
same way of goodfoess to the ^orld, as he afFprdy 
particiilar pertons thei friendly assistance pf t^ef? 
fi^oir-ar0atores; wheii^ without it> tHeir jtempot^l 
ruin would be the certain conseq^encfs of th^ir fqh 
lies; in the same way of goodnf^sy I myi thoiigii 
i|i a transcendent and infinitely higher degree^ 
And the Son of pod ^^ loved lis, a^d gave hiiiiself 
for us^": with a love which he himself comp^^sMQ 
that of human friendship; thought in thiacase,; all 
cemparispiis mnst fall infinitely short of t)ie:tfaa|^ 
intended to be illustrated by them. He iQtjerpq«ff4 
in i^uch a dinner, as was nf^cfsssary and efiectiitl.t^ 
prev^^t that exeoition of justice upoA sinn^irjst 
which God had appointed should otherwise h4¥9 
been execirted upon them ; or in such a manner^ 
as to prevent that piinishmeiit . from actually fol? 
lowing, which, according to the general laws of 
divine government^ must have followed the sins o|F 
the MTorld, had it not been' for such tnterposition^ 

,* John iii. l6* 

t It camiot, I Buptiose, be imagioed, ev^n bj ib^ most eitrsorjr 
reader, tfaat it is, in any;Bort; affirmed, or implied^ in any tbing 
said ill tldB Chapter, that none can have, the benefit of the genetli 
flMkte^oB^ but such as have the advantage of being madf ae^ 
4nainti4' With it hi tfatf pfeaent life^ But, it may be needful to ' 
medtion^ that several qnestiotts^ which have been brought krto tli^ 
subject before ns, and> detenmned, are not in the least entdred 
mto here; questions which have been, I fear, rashly detecmhicdj 
and, pcffaiips, with equal rashness, contrary i|ntys. * For ihstance : 
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If any thing here said should appear, upon first 
thought, inconsistent with divine goodness^ a 
second, I am persuaded, will entirely remove that 
appearance. For, were we to suppose the consti* 
tutidn of things to be such, as that the whole crea- 
tion must have perished, had it not been for some- 
what, which God had appointed sfaooid be, in or- 
der to prevent tfaat ruin; even this supposition 
would not be inconsistent, in any^degree, with the 
most absolutely perfect goodness. But still it may 
be thought, that this whole manner of treating the 
subject before us, supposes mankind to be naturai* 
Jy in a very strange state. And truly so it does. 
But it is not Christianity which has pat uf into 
this state. Whoever will consider the mtanifbld 
miseries, and the extreme wickedness of the^worid : 
that the best have great wrongnesses within them- 
selves, which ihcj complain of, and endeavour to 
amend ; but, that the generality grow more profli- 
gate and corrupt with age : that heathen moralists 

Whether God could have saved the world by other means thao the 
death of Chrbf » conaiUeiitly wkh the general laws of bb govcn- 
ident ? And» bad not Christ coipe into the world, what would 
have been the future condition of the better sort of men ; those 
just persons over the face of the earth, for whom Manasses^ m bis 
prayer asserts, repentance was not appointed ? The meamng of 
the first of these questions is greatly amMguoas ; and neither of 
them can properly be answered, without golDg upon thai infi- 
nitely absnrd supposition, that we know the whole of the case. 
And, perhaps, the very inquiry, what would have followed if God 
had vat done as he has ? may have in it some very gr^t impro* 
priety ; and ought not to be carried on any farther, than is neces* 
sary to help our partial and inadequate conceptions of ^biogs. 
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thought the present state to be a state of punish* 
m^it ; and, what might be added, that the earthy 
our habitation, has the appearances of being a ruin : 
whoever, I say, will consider all these, and some 
other obvious things, will think he has little reason 
to object against the Scripture- account^ that man* 
kind is in a state of degradation ; against this being 
the fact : how difficult soever he may think it to 
account for, or even to form a distinct conception 
of, the occasions and circumstances of it. But that 
the crime of our first parents was the occasion of 
our being placed in a more disadvantageous condi* 
tipn, is a thing throughout, and particularly analo- 
gous to what we see, in the daily course of natural 
Providence ; as the recovery of the world, by the 
inteiposition of Christ, has been shewn to be so in 
general. 

VI. The particular manner^ in which Christ in^ 
terposed, in the redemption of .the world, or his 
office as Mediator, in the largest sense, between God 
and mdn, is thus represented to us in the Scripture : 
f* He is the light of the world;"* the revealer of 
the will of God in the most eminent 9ense : He is 
a propitiatory sacrifice ;f " the Lambof God f% and,. 
as he voluntarily offered himself up, h& is styled our 
High-priest4 And, which seems of peculiar weighty 
he is described beforehand in the Old Testaitaent, 

imder the same characters of a priest, and an ex pi* 

• 

* John i. and.Tiii. 12. 

t Rom. ill. 25. and v. 1 1 . 1 Cor. v. 7. E^h. v. 2. 1 Jobn ii. 2. 
Matt. xxTi. 28. 
t John i. 2d^ 36. and throughout the book of Revelation. 
{ Throughout the Epistle to the Hebrewi, 
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vidt^iB.^ And wiiereaa it )B.obj^t«d^ l^ 
dl this isiiniereiy by way ^f allusion jto tl)^ 3acri^& 
df tKe Mosaic hm^ the apostle, o* th6 po^Uaryy 
affirm^y that fHe '';kw was a shadow .of gQ6d 
things tA iomty atfd npt.the very iQiage: o£. the. 
things ;t amd that the pmests that ofiRi^.gif%s a<H 
^rdihg X0 \Am law-^snrV.e u|i;to the. exani^f>k %dd 
shadow of heavenly things, as Mosses Hf^ admof 
iiished of Ood; when' he was ahouft to Aiake tht 
labertiai^le. '* For sei^'^ saith he^ ^^ thatt thou ibake 
4H things according to the patteirn shewed to thei^ 
m the Moimt i"X i. e. the Ijevitical pt iesthood ifh»a 
shadQwof the priq^thood of Christ/ in lik^ miaimer 
is the tabernacle niade b;|^ Moses was according to 
thiatt shewed him in the Mount. The {nrieithood 
of Christ, and the ts^iiernacle id the Mottqty wen$ 
the originals : of the former of which, the I^vitical 
^ieithood was a type ; andt>f the latter,- the taljier- 
naele mide by Mosts was a co^y. The doctrine of 
thia epi stiie, then, plainly is, that the leig^ sacrifices 
w^re allusions to the great and final atonement to 
he made isy thd blood of Christ ; aiid not that tbi^ 
was an allusioil to those. Noi' can aily thing be 
.more express and defterminate, than the ^Ifowing 
passage : ^' It is not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sid. Where* 
fore, when he cometh into the world, he saitb. Sa- 
crifice aiid oiFering,?' Le. of bulls and of goats, ^ 
" thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou pre- 
pared ifae--^Lo, I come to do thy \yill, O God. — By 

* Isa. liii. Dan. iic. 24. Psalm ex. 4. t Heb. x. i* 

t Heb. viii. 4, 5. 
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which will wc are sanctified, through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for all."* And to 
addone passage more of the like kind : *^ Christ was 
once offered to bear the sitis of many ; and unto them 
that. look for him shall he appear the second time, 
without sin;" i. e. without bearing. sin, as^be did 
at his iSrst coming, by being an offering for it ; 
without having our iniqtdties again iaid upon him, 
without being any more a sin-offering;— "Unto 
them that look for him shall he appear the second 
time, without sin, unto salvation."f Nor do the, 
inspired writers at all confine themselves to this 
manner of speaking concerning the satisfaction of 
Christ, but declare an efficacy in what he did and 
suffered for us, additional to, and beyond mere 
instruction, example, and government, in great 
variety of expression : " That Jesus should die for' 
that liation," the Jev(rs ; ^* and not for that nation 
only, but that also," plainly by the efficacy of his 
death, " he should gather together in one the chil- 
dren of God that were scattered abroad :'^J that 
" he suffered for sins, the just for the unjust :"§ 
that '' he gave his life, himself, a ransom :" || that 
" we are bought, boughtjwith a price :" % that " he 
redeemed us with his blood ; redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us :"** that 
he- is our " advocate, intercessor, «1hd propitia- 



♦ Heb. X. 4, 5, 7, 9, 10. f Heb. ix, 28, J John xi. 51, 52- 
§ 1 Pet. ni. 18. || Matt. xx. 28. Mark x« 45. 1 Tim. ii. 6* 
f 2 Pet. ii. 1. Rev. xiv. 4. .1 Cor. vi. 20. 
*» 1 Pet. i. 19. R^v. V. 9. Gal. iii^ 13. 

R 
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tioD :'** that ^^ he was made perfect (or coQMin* 
mate) throagh sufierings ; and bmog thua made, per- 
fect, he became the author of aal vatkm :"f tlmt 
^' God was ia Chriat, AKConciliog the i^orld to hito- 
self, by the death of bia Sou by the cro6» ; not 
imputing their trespasses iiato them :"| and^ last- 
ly, that *^ through death he destroyed ^ him thjut 
had the power of death,"^ Christi then, baviag 
thus ^* bumbled himself, and become obedienjt to 
death, even tlie death of the cross, God alao hath 
highly exalted him, and given fakn a name, which 
is above every name ; bath given all things into 
his hands ; bath committed all judgment unto him; 
that all men should honour the Son> even as they 
hmiour the Father." y For, '^ worthy is t\m Ismh 
that was slain, to receive power, and riches(» aii4 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and gloi^^^and 
blessing! And every creature whicli is in lieaveii, 
and on the earth, heard I, sayii^, Bles^og, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that 
sitteth tipon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
ever and ever !"1[f . i 

These passages of Sciip^uf e seem to compreheod 
and express: the chief parts of Christ's office^ as 
mediator between God and ;man, so far, I mew, as 
the . nature of this his <Kffice is revealed; and it is 
usually treatiii^ of by. divines under three beads. 

• Heb. vii. 25. I John ii. 1,2- f Heb. ii. 10* & v. g. 

t 2 Cor. V. 19. Rom. v. 10. Eph. ii. 16. 

§ Heb. ii. 14. See also a remarkabk passage in the boolc of 
Job, xxxiii. 24. H Phil. ii. 8, 9- John iii. 35. & ^. 22, 23. 
. f Rev. V. 12, 13. ' 
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3int, He was,' bj way ef emmepce, tbe Prophet : 
'* that Prophet that should come into the world/'* 
to declare the divine will. He published anew the 
low -c^ nature, which men bad corrupted ; and the 
Teiy knowledge of which, to tome degree, was loat 
aitidng them. ' He taught mankind,' taught us au- 
thoritatively, to " live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world," in expectation of .the 
future judgment of God. He eoufirmed the truth . 
of this moral system of nature, and gave us addi* 
tional evidence of it ; the evidencx of testimony.f 
He 4i^ii>ct|y reveled the manner in which' God 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repei^tanee* 
and the rewards agd punishments of a future life. 
Thus he w^ a prophet in a sense in whieh no 
other ever was. To which is to he added, that he 
set us a per£tct " example, that we should follow 
his steps." 

Secondly, He has a "kingdom, whieh is not of 
thii world." He founded a church, to be to msnr 
kind a standing memorial of religion, and invita-> 
tion to it ; which he promised to he with always, . 
even- to the end. He exercises an invisible govern- 
ment over itf himself, and by his Spirit ; Over that 
pffrt of it which is militant here on eafth, agovem- 
vaeoit of discipline, " for the perfecting of the saints, 
f^ the edifying his body ; till we all come in the 
unity of the feitb, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, nnto the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ."]: Oi 

* Johnvi. 14.. f Psge )81,&c. -J Epb.iv.l3, 13. 
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this church, all persons scattered over the worlds 
who live in obedience to his laws', are members. 
For these he is ^ gone to prepare a place, an4 will 
come again to receive them unto himself, that 
where he is, there they may be also ; and reign 
with him for ever and ever :"* aud likewise " to 
take vengeance on them that know not God, and 
obey not his gospel/'f 

Against these part» of Christ's ofiice, 1 find no 
objections but what are fully obviated in the be-' 
ginning of this Chapter. 

Lastly^ Christ offered himself a propitiatoiy sa- 
crifice, and made atonement for the sins of the 
world : which is mentioned lasl^ in regard to ^hat 
^ is objected against it. . Sacrifices of expiation were 
commanded the Jews, and obtained amongst most 
other nations, from tradition, whose original pro-^ 
bably was revelation. And they were continually 
repeated, both occasionally, and at the returns of 
stated times ;^ and made up great part of the ex^ 
ternal religion of mankind. ^^ Biit now once in the 
end of the world Christ appeared, to- put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself "J And this sacrifice 
was in the highest degree, and with the most ex- 
tensive influence, of that efficacy f|^r obtaining 
pardon of sin, which the heathens may be supposed 
to have thought their sacrifices to Have been, and 
^irich the Jewish sacrifices really were in some de- 
gree, and with regard to some persons. 

* John xiT. 2, 3. Rev. iii. 21. & xi. 15» 
1 2 Thess. i. 8. % Heb. ix. 26. 
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How, and in what particular way^ it had this 

efficacy, there are not wanting persons who have 

endeavQured.to explain ; but I do not find that the 

Scripture has explained it. We seem to be very 

much in the dark ^^oncerning the manner in which 

the ancients ^inderstood atonement to be made, i. e. 

-pardon to be obtained by sacrifices. And if the 

Scripture has, as surely it has, left this matter of 

thifi^atisfactionof Christ m}^terious, left somewhat 

in it unrevealed, all conjectures about it must be, 

if not evidently absurd, yet at least uncertain. 

Nor has any one reason to complain for want of 

farther information, unless he can shew his xlaim 

to it. 
Some have endeavoured to explain the Efficacy 

of whatvChrist has doneand suffered for us, beyond 
what the Scripture has authorized; others, proba- 
bly because they could not explain.it, have been 
for taking it away, and confining his office as Re- 
deemer of the world, to his instructioti, example, 
and government of the church ; whereas the doc- 
trine of the gospel appears to be, aot only that he 
taught the efficacy of repentance, but rendered it 
of the efficacy which it is, by what he did and. suf- 
fered for us : that he obtained for us the benefit of 
having our repentance accepteid unto eternal life : 
not only that he revealed to sinners, fliat they were 
in a capacity of salvation, and how they might ob- 
tain it^ but, moreover, that he put them in^ this 
capacity of salvation, by what he did and suffered 
for them ; put us into a capacity of escaping future 
punishment, and obtaining future happiness. ; And 
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it is oUr wisdom thankfiiilly to accept the benefit^ by 
performing the condittoiis upon which i^ is <)ffnBd| 
on oiir part, without disptiting how it Was procured 
on his. For, 

VII. Since we neither know by what.lmedns pu- 
nishment in a fiiture state would have. foJUpwed 
wickedness in this; nor in what fnander it wfHd4 
have been inflicted, htid it not been prevented; 
nor all the reasons why its ittfUetioii would have 
been needful ; m^r the particulat nature of that aCatd 
of happinesi^ whith Christ is g;one to plrepare for 
his disciples : «nd smce we ase ignorant hqw At 
any thifig whibh we €6uld do, would, alttne find of 
itself, have been effectual to preveAt that pufiish* 
m&SiX to wMch w« were dbnositimift^ and recovw that 
MppinesS which we {had fdrftlted j it is ihoat evi- 
d6!Al We a;re hot jtidge^ nMei^dentiy to terelatiM, 
l^hether ia ihedi^tot* was br was not ^ecesaaiy to 
obbain tb6se ends ; tb prevtent that iutui% punish- 
ment, ktid h^rifag ttiankind to the fiaai bappiwess of 
their fiaiuYe. Ahd i&t the ve^ same t^xmo^ upon 
supp^itiott >6f the iii^ssity of a medkfeor, we are 
no Mi^re judg^S^ afit@€;fedl»itly to m^iT^htiDti^ t>f the 
whole n&tufb of hi^ t)ffiice, or the seveml partt Of 
which it consists ; of What wns fit and requisite to 
be assigned him, in order to accbmpliah the ends 
of divif^ Providence in the appointmeftu AsbA 
froft) henee it follows, lliat to object aguu^t the 
eli&ped^iicy or us^olhess of particular things re- 
vested to teve beeh d^tte or suiftaed by hiti, be- 
c^asew^dd not see bow^ they w«« eonduMV^ to' 
th&se ends, is highly absatii. Yet Nothing is ^kmpt 
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common to be met with, than this absurdity. But 
if it be acknowledged beforehand, that we are not 
judges in the case, it is evident that no objection 
can, with any shadow of reason, be urged against 
any particular part of. Chri.t!s mediatorial office 
revealed in Scripture, till it can be shewn positively, 
npt to be requisite, or conducive, to the ends pro- 
l^osftd to be accomplished ; or that it is in itself un- 
reasonable. 

- And there is one objection made against the sa- 
tisfaction of Christ, which looks to be of this posi- 
tive kind : that the doctrine of his being appointed 
to sufifer for the sins of the world, represents God as 
b^ing indifferent whether he punished the innocent 
or the guilty. Now, from the foregoing observa- 
tions, we may see the extreme slightness of all such 
objections; and (though it is most certain all wbp 
make them do not see the qonsequence) that they 
ccmclude altogether as much against Ood's whole 
original constitution of nature, and the whole daily 
course of divine Providence, in th^ government o£ 
the worM, i. e. against the whole scheme pf theism 
and the whole notion of religion, as against Cbrisr 
tianity. For the iRQorld is a constitujtion, or sys- 
• tjsm, whose paYts have a mutual reference to each 
other; arid there is a. scheme of things gradually 
carrying en, called the course pf nature, to the car^ 
rying on of which God has appointed us,'in vari* 
ous^ws0f5, to contribute. And when, in the daily 
course of natural providence, it it appointed that 
innocent people should suffer for the faults of the 
guiSty, this i» liable to the. very tame objection as 
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tKe instance we are no^v considering^ The infi- 
nitely greater importance of that appointment of 
Christianity which is objected against, does not 
hinder but it may be, as it plainly is, an appointr 
ment of the very^ame kind with what the world 
affords us daily examples of. Nay, if there were 
any force at all in the objection, it would be strong- 
er, in one respect, against natural providence, than 
against Christianity ; because, under the former, 
we are in many cases commanded, and even neces- 
sitated, whether we will or no, to suffer for the 
faults of others ; whereas the sufferings of Christ 
were voluntary. The world's being under the 
righteous government of God, does, indeed, imply, 
that finally, and upon the whole, every one shall 
receive according to his personal deserts : and the 
general doctrine of the whole Scripture is» that this 
shall be the completion of the divine government 
But, during the progress, and, for auglit we know, 
even in order to the completion of this moral scheme, 
vicarious punishments may be fit, and absolutely 
necessary. Men, by their follies, run themselves 
into extreme distress ; into difficulties which would 
be absolutely fatal to them, w^re it not for the in- 
terposition and assistance of others. God com- 
mands by the law of nature, that we afford tliem 
this assistance, in many cases where we cannot do 
it without veiy great pains, and labour, and' suffer- 
uigs to ourselves. And we see in what variety of 
.ways one person's sufferings contribute to the re- 
lief of another; and how, or by what particular 
means, this comes to pass, or follows, from the con^ 
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stitution and laws of nature, which come under our 
notice : and being familiarized to it, men are not 
shocked with it. So that the reason of their in^ 
sisting upon objections of the foregoing kind, 
against the satisfaction of Christ, is, either that they 
do not consideir 6od:^s settled and uniform appoint- 
ments as his appointments at all, or else they for- 
get that vicarious punishment is a providential ap- 
pointment of every day's experience : and then, 
from their being unacquainted with the more gene- 
ral laws of i^ture, or divine government over the 
worlds and not seeing how the sufferings of Christ 
could contribute to the redemption of it, unless by 
arbitrary and tyrannical will, they conclude bier 
sufferings could not contribute to it any other way. 
And yet, what has been often alleged in justifica- 
tion of this doctrine, even from the apparent natu- 
ral tendency of this method of our redemption — ^its 
tendency to vindicate the authority of God's laws, 
and deter bis creatures from sin j this has never yet 
been answered, and is, I think, plainly unanswera- 
ble : though I am^ far from thinking it an account 
of the whole of the case. But without taking tliis 
into consideration, it abundantly appears, from the 
observations above made, that this objection is, 
not an objection against Christianity, but against the 
whole general constitution of nature. And if it 
were to be considered as an objection against Chris- 
tianity, or, considering it as it is, an objection against 
the constitution of nature, it amounts to no' more 
in conclusion than this, That a divine appointment 
cannot be necessary, or expedient, because the ob^ 
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jeetof does not disoernit to be so ; though be toxAX 
own that the nature of the case is such, as xmr 
ders bim incapable of judging whethec it be so or 
not ; or of seeing it to be necessary^ ^though it 
were so. 

It is, indeed, a matter of great patience to reasons- 
able men, to find people arguing in this manner; 
olgeeting against the credibility of such particular 
things revealed in Scripture, that they Aq not see 
the .necessity or expediency of them. For, though 
it is highly right, and the most piouf exercise of 
our understanding, to. inquire with due reverence 
into the ends and reasons of God's dispensations; 
yet, when those reasons are omcealed^ to argue 
from our ignorance, that such ctisp^sations cannot 
be. from God, . is infinitely absurd. Thi? presumpr 
txonof this kind of . objections seems, almost lost 
in the £oUy of tfa^n. And the folly of them is yet 
greater^ when ^ey are urged, as usually they are^ 
against. things in Christianity analogous, or like to 
those natural dispensation^ of Providence, #hich 
ace matter of eKperiepoeL I>et reason be kept to ; 
a^, if any part of tha; Scripture accouj^t of the re- 
demption of the world by Christ can be shewn to 
be really contraiy. to it, let the Scripture, in . the 
name of God, be given up : but let not such poor 
creatuTCs as we, go on objecting against an infinite 
scheme, tlutt w^ do not see the necessity ^r useful- 
ness of all its parts,, and call this reasoning; an4» 
which still fiirtiber hdghtens the ab^rdity in the 
present case, parts which we are not activdy con* 
oeracd fa For, it may be worth menticniing, 
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£«sily, lint not only tiie reason of the thing; 
but Ute whole analogy of nature, should teach us» 
aot to expect to 1mv« the like information con- 
Uaming. the divine conduct, ai concerning tnir own 
duty. Qod instructs u» by. experience, (ibr it ii 
not reason, but experience, whii^ tnttruots ua) 
what good or bad consequences wilt follow from 
our actincg in' auoh and such manners ; and by' this 
be directs ils how we are to behave ourselves. 
But, though we are sutliciently instructed for the 
common purposes of life, yet it is but an almost 
infinitely small part of natural providence, which 
we are at all let into. The case is the same with 
regard to revelation. The doctrine of a Mediator 
between God and man, against which it is object- 
ed, that the expediency of some things in it is not 
understood, relates only to what was done on God's 
part in the appointment, and on the Mediator's in 
the execution of it For what is required of us, in 
consequence of this gracious dispensation, is ano- 
ther subject, iq which none can complain for want 
of information. The constitution of the world, 
and Grod's natural government over it, is all mys- 
tery, as much as- the Christian dispensation. Yet 
uiider the first, he has given men all things per- 
taining to life ; and under the other, all things per- 
taining unto godliness. And, it may be added, 
that there is nothing hard to be accounted for in 
any of the common precepts of Christianity; 
though, if there were, surely a divine command is 
abundantly sufficient to lay us under the strongest 
obligations to obedience. But the fact is, t 
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reasons of all the Christian precepts are evident 
Positive institutions are manifestly necessary to 
keep up and propagate religion amongst mankind. 
And pur duty to Christ, the internal and external 
worship of hjm ; this part of the reli^^n of the 
gospel manifestly arises out of what he has dcme 
and suffered, his authority and dominion, and the 
relation which he is revealed to stand in to us.* 

* Page 18S» &q. 
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Of the Wani of Umversality in Rev^tien : and of 
. the. supposed Dejiciencif in the Proof of it. 

It has been thought by some persons, that if the 
evidence of revelation appears doubtful^, this itself 
turns into a positive argument against it ; because^ 
it cannot be supposed, that, if it were true, it would 
be left to subsist upon doubtful evid^ce. And 
the objection against revelation, from its not be-^ 
ing universal, is often insisted upon as of great 
weight. 

Now, the weakness of these opinions may be^ 
shewn, by observing the suppositions^ on which 
they are founded, which are really such as these ;^ — 
that it cannot be thought God would have bes- 
towed any favour at all upon us, unless in the de- 
gree which, we think, he might, and which, we 
imagine, would be most to our particular advan- 
tage ; and also, that it cannot be thought he would 
bestow a favour upon any, unless he bestowed the 
3ame upon all : suppositions which we find con- 
tradicted, not by a few instances in God's natural 
goyemment of the world, but by the general ana- 
^ogy of nature together. 

Persons who speak of the evidence of religion as 
doubtful^ and of this supposed doubtfulness as a 
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positive argument against it, should be put upon 
considering, what that evidence indeed is, v^hich 
they act upon with regard to their temporal in- 
terests. ' For, it is not only extremely difScult, 
but, in many cases, absolutely impossible^ to ba- 
lance pleasure and pain, satisfaction and uneasi- 
ness, so as t^ be able to say, on which sidetbc^ 
overplus is. lliere are the like dii^qultieft and 
impossibilities, in making the due allowances for 
a change of temper and taste, for satiety, disgusts, 
ill Jiealth; any of which render men incapable of 
enjoying, af tor they have obtiuned, what they mort 
eagerly tlesittd. Numberless, too, are the acck 
dents, besides that one of untimely death, which 
may even probably disappoint the best concerted 
schemes; :and stuong objections are pften seen to 
lie against them, not to be removed or ansufov 
ed, bttt which ^em overbalanced by . reasons on 
the other ^de; so as that the certain ^'fficulties 
and dangers of the pursuit are, by every one^ 
thonght justly disregaided, upon account c£ the 
appeasing greater advantages in ease of success, 
liiougb there be but little probability of it* Zdut* 
fy, £verif one observes 6iur lidbleneiss, if wo be not 
upon our guard, to foe deceived by thie fidsdbood 
of men, and the fllse appearances of thrags ; and ^ 
this danger must be greatly increased,* if diere be 
a strong bias within, j^ippose from indulged pa84 
sion, to hmoiXT the deceit.. Hence arises' that grebt 
uncertainty and doubtfulness of f^oof; wherainoiir 
tom^Miral interest wfsily consists ; what are the 
mwA ^PcixAAc means of attaining it ; and whether 
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those itaeaiis will eventually be success fol. And 
Bumherless imtances there are, in the daily course 
of lif<^ in which ^1 men think it seasonable to en« 
gage in pursuits, though the prbbabHity is greiitly 
against succeeding ; and to malce such provision 
for themsdves, as it is suppbsiable £hey may have 
occasion for/ though the plain acknowledged pro- 
bability is, that' they never shalk Theh those who 
think the objection against revelation, from its 
light not bemg universal, to be of we^ht, should 
obeerve,' that the Author of nature, in numbet ks^s 
instances, bestows that upon' somef, which he does 
not upon Qtbera, who seem equally to stand in 
need of it. Indeed, he appears to bestow all his 
gifts, with the most promiscubut variety, among 
cveatutes of tlie same species : health and strragth^ 
capacities of prudence and of knowledge, means of/ 
improvement, riches, and aQ external advantages^ 
And as (here are not any tWo men found of ex<- 
actly like shape and features, so, it is piobable, 
th«e are not any two of an exactly like constitu*- 
ticM^ temper, and situation, Svitfa regard to the 
goods and evils of 1^ Yet, nolwifchskanding 
these imoertainties and varieties, God doeseioercise 
a amtural goviermnent over tine world ;* and tfaeie is 
such a thing as a prudent and imprudent instita*' 
tion of iffe, with regaid tp' oibr health and oor af«- 
fauts, msder that his natural govemineist. 

As neither the Jewish hor Chiistian xevektian 
have been univertoi, and as they haVebe^i aibrd* 
ed txi a gtieater or Iciss part of the woild, at;diiSer« 
eot^liineB^ jo, likewise, at difiSerent times^ hotfa «- 
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'^v^latiohs have had different degrees of evidence* 
The Jews who lived during the succession of pro- 
phets, that is, from Moses till after the Captivity^ 
had higher evidence of the truth of their religion^ 
than those had who lived in the interval between 
the last mentioned period and the coming of 
Christ. And the first Christians had higher evi« 
dence of the miracles wrought in attestation of 
Christianity than what we have now. They had 
also a strong presumptive proof of the truth of it, 
perhaps of much greater force, in way of argument, 
than many think, of which we have very little re- 
maining^ I mean, the presumptive proof of its 
tratb, from the influence which it had upon the 
lives of the generality of its professors. And. we, 
or future ages, may possibly have ^ proof of it^ 
which they could not have, from the conformity 
between the prophetic history, and the state of 
the world, and of Christianity. And farther: If 
we were to suppose the evidence, which some 
have of religion, to amount to little more, than 
seeing that it may be true, but that they remain 
in great ^oubts and uncertainties about both its 
evidence and its nature, and great perplexities 
concerning the rule of life ; others to have a full 
conviction of the truth of religion, with a distinct 
knowledge of their duty ; and others severally to 
have all the intermediate degrees of religious light 
and evidence, which lie between these two—If we 
put the case, that for. the present it was intended, 
revelation should be no more than a small light, in 
the midst of a world greatly overspread^ notwith- 
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standing . it, with Ignorance and darkness ; , that 
certain glimmerings of this light should extend^ 
and be directed, to remote distances^ in svich a 
manner as that those who really partook of it 
should not discern from whence it originally 
came;, that some, in a nearer situation to it, should 
have its light obscured^ and, in different ways and 
degrees, ' intercepted ; and that others should be 
placed within its clearer influence, and be much 
jhore enlivened, cheered, and directed, by it ; but 
yet^ that even to these it should be no more than 
^^ a light shining in a dark place :" all this would 
be perfectly uniform and of a piece with the con- 
duct, of Providence, in the distribution of its other 
blessings. If the fact of the case really were, that 
jsome have received no light at. all from the Scrip- 
ture; as many ages and countries in .the heathen 
world : that others, though they have, by means of 
it> had essential or natural religion enforced upon 
their consciences, yet have never had the genuine 
Scripture revelation, with its real evidence, pro- 
posed to their consideration j and the ancient Per- 
sians and modern Mahometans may possibly be in- 
stances of people in a situation somewliat like to 
this: that othecs, though they have had the Scrip- 
ture laid before them as of divine revelation, yet 
have had it with the system and evidence of Chris- 
tianity so -interpolated, the system so corrupted, 
the evidence so blended with false miracles, as to 
leave the n>ind in the utmost doubtfulness and un- 
certainty about the whole; which may be the state 
of some thoughtful men in most of those nations 

s 
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who call themselves Christian: and/ kfstly^ that 

others have had Christianity offered to them in its 
genuine simplicity, and with its proper evidence, 
as persons in countries and churches of civil and 
of Christian liberty ; but, however, that even these 
persons are left in great ignorance in many res- 
pects, and have by no means light afforded them 
enough to satisfy their curiosity, but only to regu- 
late their life, to teach them their duty, and en- 
courage them in the careful discharge of it : I say, 
if we were to suppose this somewhat of a general 
true account of the degrees of moral and religious 
light and evidence, which were intended to be af- 
forded mankinds/and of what has actually been and 
is their situation, in their moral and religious capa- 
city, there would be nothing in all this ignoriance, 
doubtf\ilness, and uncertainty, in all these varieties 
and supposed disadvantages of some in comparison 
of others, respecting religion, but may be parallel- 
ed by manifest analogies in the natural dispensa- 
tions of Providence at present, and considering 
ourselves nierely in our temporal capacity. 

Nor is there any thing shocking in all this, or 
which would seem to bear hard upon th^ moral ad- 
ministration in nature, if we would really keep in 
mind, that every one shall be dealt equitably with ; 
instead of forgetting this, or explaining it away, 
after it is acknowledged in words/ All shadow of 
injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances, in this 
various economy of Providence, would be lost, if 
we would keep in mind, that every merciful allow- 
ance shall be made, and no more \fe required of any 
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one, than what intght have been equitably expect- 
ed of him, from the circumstances in which he was 
placed ; and not what might have been expected, 
had he been placed in other circumstances : i. e. in 
Scripti^tre-language, that every man shall be ** ac- 
cepted according to what he had, not according to 
what he had not."* This, however, doth not by 
any means imply, that all persons' condition here 
i$ equally advantageous with respect to futurity. 
And Providence's designing to place some in 
greater darkness with respect to religious know- 
ledge, is no more a reason why they should not en- 
deavour to get out of that darkness, and others to 
bring them out of it, than why ignorant and slow 
people, in matters of other knowledge, should not 
endeavour to learn, or should not be instructed. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the same 
wise and good principle, whatever it was, which 
disposed the Author of nature to make different 
kinds and orders of creatures, disposed him also to 
place creatured of like kinds in different situations ; 
and that the same principle which disposed him to 
make creatures of different moral capacities, dis- 
posed him also to place creatures of like moral ca- 
pacities in different religious situations ; and even 
the same creatures, in different periods of their 
being. And the account or reason of this, is also 
most probably the account, why the constitution 
of things is such, as that creatures of moral natures 
or capacities, for a considerable part of that dura-. 

• 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
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tion in which they are living agents, are not at all 
subjects of morality and religion ; but grow «p to 

' be so, and grow up to be so more and more, gra- 
dually from childhood to mature age. 

What, in particular, is the account or reason of 
these things, we must be greatly in the dark, were 
it only that we know so very little even of our own 
case. Our present state may possibly be the con- 
sequence of somewhat past, which we are wholly 
ignorant of; as it has a reference to somewhat to 
come, of which we know scarce any more than is 

• necessary for practice. A system or constitution, 
in its notion, implies variety ; and so complicated 
an .one as this world, very great variety. So that 
were revelation universal, yet from m?n*s differ- 
ent capacities of understanding, from the diiferent 
lengths of their lives, their different educations and 
other external circumstances, and from their dif- 
ference of temper and bodily constitution; their 
religious situations would be widely different, and 
the disadvantage of some in comparison of others, 
perhaps, altogether as much as at present. And 
the true account, whatever it be, Avhy mankind, 
of such a part of mankind, are placed in this condi- 
tion of igiLy^n^. must be supposed also the true 
account OT^mirmirther ignorance, iii not knowing 
the reasons why, or whence it is, that they are 
placed in this condition. But the following prac- 
tical reflections may deserve the serious considera- 
tion of those persons, who think the circumstances 
of mankind, or their own, in the forementioned 
respects, a ground of complaint. 
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First, The evidence of religion not appearing 
obvious, may constitute one particular part of some 
men's trial in the religious sense; as it gives scope 
for a virtuous exercise, or vicious neglect, of their 
understanding, in examining or not examining into 
that evidence. There seems no possible reason to 
be given, why we may not be in a state of moral 
probation, with regard to the exercise of bur un- 
derstanding upon the subject of religion, as we are 
with regard to our behaviour in conimon affairs^ 
The former is as much a thing within, our power 
and choice as the latter. And I suppose it is to be 
laid down for certain, that the same character, the 
same inward principle, which, after a man is con- 
vinced of the truth of religion, renders him obe- 
dient to the precepts of it, would, were he not thus 
convinced, set him about an examination of it| 
upon its system*and evidence being offered to hi^ 
thoughts; and that in the latter state, his exami- 
nation would be with an impartiality, seriousness, 
and solicitude, proportionable to what his obedience 
is in the former. And as inattention, negligencCi 
want of all serious c^oncern, about a matter of such 
a nature and such importance, when offered to 
men's, consideration, is, before a distinct convic- 
tion of its truth, as real immoral depravity and dis- 
solutenessy as^ neglect of religious practice after 
such conviction ; so. active solicitude about it, and 
fair impartial consideration of its evidence before 
such conviction, is as really an exercise of a mo- 
rally right temper, as is religious practice after. 
Thus, that religion is not intuitively true, but ^^ 
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matter of deduction and inference;. that a codtic- 
tion of its truth is not forced upon every one, bat 
left to be, by some, colkcted with heedful attention 
to premises ; this as nittc]i constitutes religious pro- 
bation, as much affords sphere, scope, opportunity, 
for right and wrong behaviour, as any thing what- 
ever does. And their manner of treating this sub* 
ject, when laid before them, shews what is in their 
heart, and is an exertion of it. 

Secondly, It appears to be a thing as evident, 
though it is not so much attended to, that if, upon 
consideration of religion, the evidence of it shoald 
seem to any persons doubtful, in the iiigbest sup- 
posable degree, even this doubtful evidence will, 
however, put them into a general state of proba- 
tion, in the moral and religious sense< For, sup- 
pose a ^an to be really in doubt, whether such a 
person had not done him the greatest favour; or, 
whether his whole temporal interest did not depend 
upon that person ; no one, who had any sense of 
gratitude and of prudence, could possibly consider 
himself in the same situation, with regard to such 
person, as if he had no such doubt. In truth, it 
1^ as just to say, that certainty and doubt ai-e the 
same, as to say, the situations now mentioned 
would leave a man as entirely at libefty, in point of 
gratitude or prudence, as he would be, were he cer- 
tain he had- received no favour from such person, 
or that he no way depended upon h'mi. And thu!{, 
though the evidence of religion which is^ afforded 
to some men, should be little more than that they 
are given to see, the system of Christianity, or re- 
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ligioBi in general^ to be supposable and credible, 
this ought in all reaaon to beget a serious practical 
aj^ebension that^ it may be true. And even this 
will afFord matter of exercise, for religious suspense 
and deliberation, for moral resolution and self-go- 
vernment; because the apprehension that religion 
may be true, does as really lay men under obliga* 
tioiis, as a full conviction that it is true. It gives 
occasion and motives to consider farther the import 
tant subject; to preserve attentively upon their 
minds a general implicit sense that they may be 
under divine moral government, an awful solicitude 
about religion, whether natural or revealed. Such 
apprehension ought to turn men's eyes to every 
degree of new light which may be bad,/rom what- 
ever side it comes, and induce them to refrain, in 
the mean time, from all immoralities, ^nd live in 
the conscientious practice of every common virtue. 
Especially are they bound to keep at the greatest 
distance frpm all dissolute profanenqss ; for this the 
very nature of the case forbids ; and to treat with 
highest reverence a matter upon which their own 
whole interest tod being, and the fate of nature 
depends. .This behaviour, and an active endeavour 
to niaintein within, themselves this temper, is the 
business, thS duty, and the wisdom of those per- 
sons, who complain of the doubtfulness of religion ; 
is what they are under the most proper obligations 
to : And such behaviour is an exertion of, and hais 
a tendency to improve in them^^ that charactei^, 
which the practice of all the several duties of reli- 
gion, from a full conviction of its truth, is an 
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exertioa of, and has a tendency to improve in 
others; others, I 39yi to wh<Hn God has afforded 
such conviction^ Nay, considering the infinite 
importance of religion, revealed as well as natural, 
I think it may be said in general, that whoever will 
weigh the matter thoroughly, may see there is not 
near so much difference, as is commonly imagined, 
between what ought in reason to be the rule of life, 
to those persons who are fully convinced of its truth, 
and to those who have only a serious doubting ap- 
prehension that it may be true. Their hopes, and 
fears, and obligations, will be in various degrees^; 
but, as the sufcyect-matter. of their hopes and fears 
is the same, so the subject-matter of their obliga* 
tions what they are bound to do and to refrain 
from, is not so very unlike. 

It is to'be observed farther,^ that,. from a charac- 
ter of understanding, or a situation of influence in 
the world, some persons have it in their power to 
do infinitely more harm or good, by setting an ex- 
ample of profaneness and avowed disregard to all 
religion ; or, on the contrary, of a serious, though 
perhaps doubting, apprehension of its truth, and 
of a reverend regard to it under this doubtfulness, 
than they can do by acting well or ill in all the 
common intercourses amongst mankind ; and con- 
sequently they are most highly accountable for- a 
behaviour, which, they may easily foresee, is of 
such importance, and in which there is most.plainiy 
a right and a wrong; even admitting the evidence 
of religion to be as doubtful as is pretraded. 
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The ground of these observations, and thdt which 
renders them just and true, is, that doubting ne- 
cessarily implies some degree of evidence for that 
of which we doubt. For no person would be fa 
^oubt concerning the truth of a number of facts fito 
and so circumstanced, which should accidentally 
come into his thoughts, and. of which he^ had no 
evidence at all.. J^nd though in the case of an eveii 
chance,. and where consequently we wiere in doubt, 
-we should' in common language say, that we had 
no evidence at all for either side ; yet that situation 
of things, which renders it an even chance and no 
more, that such an event will happen, renders this 
case equivalent to all others; where there is. such 
evidence, on both sides of a question,''^ as leaves the 
mind in doubt concerning the truth. Indeed, in 
all these cases^ there is no more evidence on the 
one side than on the other; but there is (what is 
equivalent to) much more for either, than for the 
truth of a number of facts which come into one's 
thoughts at random. And. thus, in«all these cai^eSi 
doubt as much presupposes evidence, lower degrees 
of evidence, as belief presupposes higlier, and cer- 
tainty higher still. Any one, who- will a little at* 
tend to the nature of evidence. Will easily carry this 
observation on, and see, that between no evidence 
at all, and that degree of it which affords ground 
of doubt, there are as many intermediate degrees, as 
there are between that degree, which is the ground 
of doubt, and demonstration. And, though we have 

* 
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not faculties to distinguish these degrees of evi- 
dence, yrwii any sort of exactnesSy yct» W pn^r- 
tion as they are d]9cehiedy they oi^t *o lo^ueBce 
our practice. For it is as real an tmperftction in 
the moral charactw, not to he iofluenced lyi pcacr 
tice by a lower degree of evidence vfaeii discerned^ 
AS it is in the understanding, not ta disioem. it 
And as, in all s^bjects which m^n consider^ they 
discern the lower as well as higher degivjss of evi- 
dence^ proportionably to their capacity of underr 
standing ; so^ in practical subjects, they aire iafluh 
enced in practice, by the lower as well as higb^ 
jd^i-ees of it, proportionably tp thfsir fairness and 
honesty. And as, in proportion to defects in the 
understanding, m^ are. unapt to seelowier degrees 
of evidence, are in danger of overlooking evidence 
when it is not glaring, and are easily imposed upon 
in such cases ; so, in proportion tp the cprraption 
of the heart, they seem capable of satisfying them- 
selves with having no regard in practice to evideuce 
acknowledged real, if it be not overbearing. From 
these things it must follow, that doubting concern- 
ing religion implies such a degree of evidence for 
it, as, joined with the consideration or its impor- 
tance, unquestionably lays men under the obliga- 
tions before mentioned, to have a dutiful regard to 
it in all their behaviour. 

Thirdly The difficulties in which the evidence 
of religion is involved, which some complain of, is 
no more a just ground of complaint, than the ex- 
ternal circumstances of temptation, which others 
are placed in ; or than difficulties in the practice 
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of it) alter a furll colivictton of its troth. Temp^ 
tations render our stat^ a more improving state of 
discipline''^ than it would b^ otherwise; as they 
gtv,e occasion. for a more attentive exercise of the . 
virtuous principle^ which confirms and strengthen^ 
it more than an easier or leis attentive exierci^e o^ 
it could. Now:, speculative difficulties are, in thii 
respect^ of the very same nature with these externaji 
temptations. For the evidence of religion not apt 
P^aring obvious, i^, to some persons, a temptation 
to reject it, without apy consideration at all ; and ' 
Itherefpre requires such an attentive exercise of the 
virtuous principle, seriously to consider that evir 
dence, as there would be no occasion fpr^ but for 
such teitiptBtion. And the supposed doubtfulness 
of its evidence, after it*has been in some sort cont 
sidered, aifbrds opportunity to an unfair mind, of 
explaining away, and deceitfully hiding from itself, 
that evidence^ which it might see; and also for 
nGten's encouraging themselves in vice, from hopes 
of impunity, though they do clearly see thus much 
at l^kst^ that these hopes are uncertain : in like 
manner as the common temptation to many in* 
statK:^ of folly, which end in temporal infamy and 
ruin, is the ground for hope of not being detected, 
and of escaping with impunity ; i. e. the doubtful* 
ness of the proof beforehand, that such foolish be- 
haviour will thus end in infamy and ruin. On the 
contrary, supposed doubtfulness in the evidence of 
religion calls for a more careful and attentive ex* 

, * Part i. cbap, 5. 
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ercise of the virtuous principle, in fairly yielding 
themselves up to the proper influence of any real 
evidence, though douhtful ; and in practising con* 
scientiously all virtue, though under some unceir* 
tainty, whether the government in the universe may 
not possibly be such, as that vice may escape with 
impunity. And, in general, temptation, meaning 
by this word the lesser allurements to wroug^^aad 
difficultiea in the dischsirge of our duty, as well asf 
the greater ones; temptation, 1 say, as such, and .of 
every kind and degree, as it calls forth some virtue 
ous efibrts, additional to what would otherwise 
have been wanting, cannot but be an additional 
discipline and improvement of virtue, ^s well as 
probation of it, in the other senses of that word."* 
So that the: very same account is to be given, why 
the evidence of religion should be left in such a 
manner, as to require, in some, an attentive, soli-- 
citous, perhaps painful, exercise of their under* 
standing about it ; as why others should be placed 
in such circumstances,, as that the practice of its 
common duties, after a full conviction of t^e truth 
of it, should require attention, solicitude, and pains : 
or, why appearing doubtfulness should be permitted 
to afford matter of temptation to some; as why ex- 
ternal difficulties and allurements should be per- 
' mitted to afford matter oftemptation to others. Th« 
same account also is to be given, why some should 
beexerciseii with temptations of both these kinds^ 
as why others should be exercised with the latter 

* l^art i, chap. 4. and page 128. 
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in sudh tery high degrees, as some have been, par- 
ticularly'as the primitive Christians -were. 

Nor does there appear any absurdity in suppos- 
ing, that the speculative difficulties in which the 
evidence of religion is involved, may make even the 
principal part of some persons' trial. For, as the 
chief temptatioi^s of the generality of the world, 
are, the ordinary motives to injustice or unrestrain- 
ed pleasure; or to live in the neglect of religion 
frdm that frame of mind, which renders many per- 
sons alnfiost without feeling as to any thing dis- 
tant, or which is not the object of their senses ; so 
there are other persons without this shallowness of 
temper, persons of a deeper sense as to what is in- 
visible and future, who not only see, but have a 
general practical feeling, that what is to come will 
be present, and that things are not less real fbr 
their not being the objects of sense ; and who, 
from their natural constitution of body and of 
temper, and from their external condition, may 
have small temptations to behave ill, small difficult 
ty in behaving well, in the common course of life. 
Now, when these latter persons have a distinct, full 
conviction of the truth of religiouy without any 
possible doubts or difficulties, the practice of it is 
to them unavoidable, unless they will do a constant 
violence to their own minds; and religion is scarce 
any more a discipline to them, than it is to crea- 
tures in a state of perfection. Yet these persons 
nay possibly stand in need of moral discipline and 
exercise in a higher degree, than they would have 
by such an easy practice of religion. Or it may 
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be requisite, for reasons unknown to tis, that th^ 
should give tome further manifestation * what is 
their moral character, to the creation of God; tiian 
such a practice of it would be. Thus, in the great 
variety of religious situations in which men are 
placed^ what constitutes^ what chiefly and pecu* 
liarly constitutes the probation, . in all senses, of 
some persons, may be the difficulties in which the 
evidence of religion is involved ; and their princi- 
pal and distinguished trial may* be, how they will 
behave under and with respect to these difficulties. 
Circumstances in men's situaticm in their temporal 
capacity, analogous in good measure to this, re- 
Specting religion, are to be observed. We find, 
some persons are placed in such a situation in the 
world, as that their chief difficulty, with regard to 
conduct, is not the doing what is prudent when it 
is known ; for this, in numberless cases, is as easy 
as the contrary : but to aome, the principal exer- 
cise is, recollection, and being upon their guard 
against deceits, the deceits, suppose, of those about 
them ; against false appearances of reason and pru- 
dence. To persons in some situations, the princi- 
pal exercise, with respect to conduct^ is attention, 
in order to inform themselves what is projper, what 
is teally the reasonable and prudent part to act 

But as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, 
that men's dissatisfaction with the evidence of re* 
ligion, is not owing to their neglects or prejudices ; 
it must be added, on the other han^ in all com* 
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mon reason, and as what the truth of the case 
plainly requires should be added, that aach dissa^ 
tisfaction possibly may be owing to those, possi^^ 
b]y may be men's own fault. For, 

If there are any persons, who never set them- 
selves heartily, and in earnest, to be informed in 
religion; if there are any, who secretly wish it 

. may not prove true, and are less attentive to evi* 
dence than to difficulties, and mor« to objections 
than to what is said in answer to them; these per- 
sons will scarce be thought in a likely way *of see- 
ing the evidence of religion, though it were most 
certainly true, and capable of being ever so fully 
proved. If any accustom themselves to consider 
this subject usually in the way of mirth and sport; 
if they attend to forms and representations,* and 

. inadequate manners of expression, instead of the 
real things intended by them, (for signs often 
can fae no more than inadequately expressive of 
the things signified); or, if they substitute hu^ 
man errors in the room of divine truth; why may 
not all^ or any of these things, hinder some men 
from seeing that evidence, which really is seen 
by others; as a like turn of mind, with respect to 
matters of common speculation and practice, does^- 
we find by experience, hinder them from attaining 
that knowledge and right understanding, in mat- 
ters of common speculation and practice, w]iich 
more fair and attentive minds attain to? And the 
effect will be the same, whether, their neglect of 
seriously considering the evidence of reiigion, and 
their indirect behaviour with regard to it, proceed 
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fpom merd careleitsiiess, or from the grosser vieet; 
or whether it. be owing to thisjthat forms^ and fi-^ 
gurative manners -of expression^ as well as errors, 
administer pccasioBs of ridicule, when the things 
intendec^ and the truth itsdf, would not. Men 
may indulge a ludicrous turn so far, ais to lose all 
seme of conduct and prudence in worldly syBPairs^ 
dnd even, as it seems, to impair their faculty of 
reason. * And in general, levity, carelessness, pasr 
6ion, and prejudice, do hinder us from being xig^bt- 
* ]y informed, with respect to common thingi» ; and 
they may, in like manner, and perhaps in some 
farther providential manner, with respect to moml 
and religious subjects ; may hinder evidence from 
being laid before us, and from being seen wben it 
is. • The Scripture* does declare, " that every one 
-shall not understand." And it makes no difierenee 
by what providential conduct this comes to pass ; 
whether the evidence of Christianity wa^ origiqal- 
ly and with design, put and left so, as that those 
who are desirous of evading moral obligations, 
should not see it, and that honest*minded persons 



* Dan. xii. 10. See also Isa. xxix. 13, 14. MaUb. vi. 23. and 
XI. 35. anXl xiii. 11,12. John iii. 19. Joho v. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 14^ 
a^d 2 Cor. iv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 13. ; aod that afl^eetionate, as well 
as aiitlMiritative admonitioo, so very luaiiy times inculpated, " He 
that bath ears to hear, let him hear.^ Grotius saw so strongly the 
thing' intended in these and other passages of Scripture of the Hie 
sense, as to say, th^t the proof given us of Christianity was less 
than it might have been, for thb very purpose : UMa sermo Evmh 
gelH tmquam lapU e^aet Lyiins, ad qu^m mg^masanMlia €Xr 
plararentur. De Ver. R. C. L. 2. towards the eiidi^ 
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should;, ixi whether it cx)mes. to pasa by wy othe? 
Hi^aiis* 

Farther 3 The general proof of natural religion 
and of Ghmtianity, doeii, I thiuk, Ue level to edtn*^ 
iBoii mtsn ; >e¥en those, the greatest part of whose; 
tiine^ fixmi childhood to old age, is taken up with 
providipg, for themselves and their families, the 
comnion conveniences, perhaps necessaries ^of life ; 
those, I inean, of this rank, who evear think at all 
of asking after proof, o^ attending to rt. « Con^mqn 
men, were thisy as much in earnest about religion ' 
as about their ; temporal affairs^ are capable of beiAg 
convinced upon real evidence, that there is 4 God 
who goveriis the world ; and they feel tiiemselve^ 
to be of a moiul nature, and accountable oreatmies. 
And as Christianity tiAmly falls. in with this theii^ 
natural sense pf things; so they are capable, , not 
only of being: persuadedv but of being made to see^ 
that, there is evidence of miracles wrought in at* , 
testation of' it, add many appearing completipns of 
prophecy, ^ftit though tliis proof is real and con*- 
elusive, yet it i^ liable to objections, and may be 
run iip ititb difficulties; which, however, persona 
who are capable, not only of talking of, but of 
really seeing, are capable dsd of seeing through i 
i. e. not of {clearing up and answermg them, so &s 
to satisfy their curiosity, for of such knowledge 
we are not capable with respect to any one thing 
in nature; but capable of seeing that the proof is 
not lost in the^s difficulties, or destroyed by these 
objections. But then a thorough examination into 
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. religioffi ^tfa regard to these olgectioi», which 
cannot be the business of every man, is a matt^ 
of pretty large compass, aod, from the natute of 
it, requires some knowledge, as well as time and 
attention, to see how the evidence comes out, 
upon balandng one thing with anofhev, and what, 
upon the whole,' is the amount of it Now, if per- 
sons who have picked up ^ese. objections from 
others, and take for granted they avc of weig^ht, 
upon the word of those from whrnntheyrecdL^red 
them, or, by often retailing of them, come to see, 
or fancy they. see, them to be of weighty will not 
prepare themselves* for such an examination, with 
a competent degree of knowledge ;«or will not give 
that time and attention to the sulgect, which, 
irom the nature of it, is necessary t for altaiiuji^ 
such information: in this ease,> they mnst remaia 
in doubtfulness, ignomnce, or erroi^;; in.thesame 
way as they must, with regard to common sdenoes, 
and matters of common life, if they neglect the 
necessary means of beuig informed in. them. 

But still, perhaps, it wilV be oli^ected,. that if a 
prince or ccxniAon master were to send directions 
to a stervant,, he would take care, that they, should 
always bear the certain marks who they <^me from, 
and that t|ieir sense should be always plain ; so. as 
that there should be no. possible doubt,; if he could 
help it, concerning the authority or meaning* of 
them. Now, the proper answer to all this kind of 
objections, is, that, wherever the fallacy lies, it is 
even certain we cannot argue thus with respect to 
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him who is the governor of the ^orld ; and par- 
tacularly, that he does not afford us such informa* 
tiop, with respect to our temporal affairs dud inte- 
restSy as experience abundantly shews* However^ 
there is a full answer to this objection; from the 
very nature of religion* For» the reason why a 
prince would ^ve his directions in this plain man- 
ner, is, that be absolutely deilires such an external 
action should be done, without concerning himself 
with thie motive or principle upon which it is done: 
a. e. he regards only the external event, or the 
thing's being done, and not at all, properly speak- 
ing, the doing of it, or the action. Whereas the 
whole of morality and religion comisting merely in 
action itself, there is no sort of parallel between 
the cases. But if the prince be supposed to regard 
only the action ; »V e. oiily to desire to exercise, or 
in any sense prove, the understanding or loyalty 
of a servant, he would not always give his orders 
in such a plain manner. It may be proper to add, 
that the will of God, respecting morality ^nd reli- 
gion, may be considered, either as absolute, or as 
only conditional. If it be absolute, it can oi^ly be 
thus, that we should act virtuously in such given 
circumstances ; not that we should be brought to 
act so, by bis changing of our circumstances. And 
if God's will be thus absolute,, then it is in our 
power, in the highest and strictest sense, to do or 
to contradict hiswill; which is a most weighty 
consideration. Or his will may be'considered only 
as conditional,-— that if we act so and so, we shall 
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be reivmrded ; if otherwise, pyabfaed : of wfaidd 
conditional will of the Author of natttre, the whole 
c6nstitatioii of it affords most certain instttces. 

Upon the whole : That we are in a state of reli- 
gion necessarily impUes, that we are in a state, ai 
probation : And the crediKlity of our being atvall 
in such a state being admitted, theoe seems no |»e* 
Cttliar difficidty in suppo&ing our probation to iie; 
just as it is, in those respects which are above €»b- 
jected against. There seems no pretenqe from the 
reasm of the thingt ^ say, that the trial dtnaot 
eq[uitably be any thing, hut whether penbas will 
act suitably to certain infonnation, or aiich. as. ad- 
mits no room for dpubt; so as that there can be 
no danger of miscarriage, but either from iheir not 
ibbeodii^ to wiiat tliey certainly kno w^ 4ir frantovaer^ 
bearing passion Jaurryiqg them on to act contrary 
to it For, «ince ignorance and doubt aflbrd scope 
for probation in all senses, as redly as intuitiVe 
conviction or certainty ; and sinoe the two fbnner 
are to be pal to the same account, as diflicultien in 
practice ; nten% moral |>robatk» m^y also be, wlse*^ 
tber they will tajce due care, to inform themselinBa 
by impfirtial consideratiitm, and afterwards Aether 
they will act at the case reqiuKs, upon the evidence 
which they have, however doubtful. Aijud this, we 
find by ea^erienee, is frequently our probation^* 
in our tepporal capacity. For the information 
which we want, with regard to our woiidily inteffsta^ 

• Pages 48, 2«2, 2S6, 8«7. 
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is by no means always given us of course^ withovrt 
any care of our oMm. And we are^eatly liable to 
sdf-deceit from inward secret prejudices^ and also 
to the deceits of others. So that to be able to judge 
what is the prudent part, often requires much and 
difficult consideration. Then, after we have judged 
the very best we 4;an, the evidence upon which we 
must act| if we will live and act at all, is perpetually 
doubtful to a very high degree. And the consti- 
tution and course of the world in fact is such, as 
that want of impartial consideration what we have 
to do, and venturing upon extravagant courses, be- 
cause it is doubtful what will be the consequence, 
are often naturally, i. jC. providentially, altogether 
as fatal, as misconduct occasioned by heedless in- 
attention to what we certainly know, or disregard- 
ing it from overbearing passion. 

Several of the observations here made may well 
seem stfange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good 
men. But if the persons for whose sake they are 
made, think so; persons who object as above, and 
throw off all regard to religion under pretence of 
want of evidence; I desire them to consider again, 
whether their thinking so, be owing to any thing 
unintelligible in these observations, or to their own 
not having such a sense of religion and serious so- 
licitude about it, as even their state of scepticism 
does in all reason require? It ought to be forced 
upon the reflection of these persons, that our na- 
ture and condition necessarily require us, in the 
daily course of life, to act upon evidence much 
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lowei^ than 'what is commoiily called probable; to 
guard, .not only^against what we fully believe will, 
but also against what we think it supposable may, 
happen; and to engage in pursuits when the pro- 
bability is greatly against success, if it be credible, 
that possibly we may succeed in them. 
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Of the particular ^tddencefor Christianity. 

The presumptions against revelation, and objec^ 
tions against the general scheme of Christianity, 
and particular things relating to it, being remov«* 
ed, there reqiains to be considered, what positive 
evid^ce we have for the truth of it : chiefly in 
order to see, what the analogy of nature suggests 
with regard to that evidence, and the objectious 
against it ; pr to see what is, and is aUow^ed to be, 
the plain natursd rule of judgment and of action, 
in our temporal concerns, in cases where we have 
the same^ kind of evidence, and the same kind of 
objections against it, that we have in the case be- 
fore us, 

]^ow, in the evidence of Christianity, there seem 
to be several things of great weight, not reducible 
to the head, either of miracles, or the completion 
of prophecy, in the common acceptatioi^ of the 
words. But these two are its direct and funda- 
mental proofs ; and those other things, however 
considerable they are, yet ought never to be urg- 
ed apart from its direct proofs, but always to be 
joined with them. Thus the evidence of Chris- 
tianity will be a long series of things, reaching, as 
it seems, from the beginning of the >^orld to th^ 
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present time, of great variety and compass, taking 
in both the direct, and also the collateral proofs, 
and making up, all of them together, one argu- 
ment; the conviction arising from which kind of 
proof m&y be compared to what they call the ef- 

Ject in architecture or other works of art; a result 
from a great number of things so and so dispoBed, 
and taken into one view. I shall therefore, fr^t^ 
make smne observations relating, to miracles,.. and 
the appearing completions of prophecy ; and cmi* 

^ sider . what analogy suggests, in answer to tke 
objections brought against this evidence. And, 
secondljf^ I shall endeavour to give some acoouat 
of the general argument now mentioned, consist^ 
ing both of the direct and collateral evidence^ 
considered as making up one argument: this be- 
ing the kind of proof, upon which we determine 
most questions of difficulty concerning dE)mnib& 
facts, alleged po have happened, or seeming like^ 
iy to happen; especially questions relating to con* 
duct 

, First ^ I shall make some observations upon the 
direct proof of Christianity from miracles and pio- 
phecy, aqd u(>on the objections alleged against 
it 

I. *No w, the following observations, relating to 
the historical evidence of miracles wrQught in 
attestation of Christianity, appear to be of great 
weight 

1. The Old Testament ^affords us the same histo^ 
rical evidence of the miracles of Moses and m the 
|>rophets, as of the common civil history of Moses 
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the kings of Israel; ov^ as of the affairs of 
the Jewish nation. And the Gospels and the 
Adts afford us the same historical evidence of the 
miracles of Christ and the Apostles, as of the 
commcm matters related in them. This, indeed^ 
could not hiftVe been affirmed by any reasonable 
man, if the authors of these books, like many other 
bf^torians, had appeared to make an entertaining 
manner of writing their aim ; though they had ita* 
ter^persed ibiracles in their works, at proper dis- 
tances, and upon proper occasions. These might 
have animated a dull relation, amused the^ reader, 
and engaged his attention. And the same account 
would naturally liave been given of them, as of the 
speeches and descriptions of such authors ; the same 
account, in- a manner, as i^ to be given^ why the 
]>oets make use of wonders and prodigies. But the 
facts, both miraculous and natural, in Scripture^ 
are rdated in plain unadorned narratives ; and both 
ef them appear, in all respects, to stand upon the 
some foot of historical evidence. Farther : Some 
parts of Scripture, containing an account of mira* 
cles^ fully sufficient to prove the truth of Christian 
nity, are Quoted as genuine, from the age in which 
they are said to be written, down to the present : 
and no other parts of them, material in the present 
question, are omitted to be quoted in such manner, 
as to afford any sort of pro(tf of thdr not being ge- 
nuine. And, as common history, when called in 
quration in any instance, may often be greatly 
confirmed by cotemporary or subsequent events 
mbie known and acknowledged ; and as the com-* 
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mon Seripture hi3tory, like many o4;heni, is thus 
eonfirmed ; so likewise is the miraculous litstory of 
it, not only is particular instances, but in g&oml. 
For, the establisbtnent of tlie Jewish ^nd Christian 
religions, which were ennents cotemporary with the 
miracles related to be wrought in attestation of 
both, or subsequent to them, these eyeuts are just 
what we should have expected, upon supposition 
suck mirades were teaJLy wrought to attest the 
truth of those religions* These miracles are a sa* 
tisfactory account of those events ; .of which no 
other satisfactory account can be given,- nor any 
account at all, but what is imaginary merely and in* 
vented. It is to be added, that the niost obvious, 
the most easy and direct account of this history, 
how it came to be written and to be received in the 
world, as a true history, is, that it really i^ so ; 
nor can any other account of it be easy and direct 
Now, though an account,^ not at all obvious^ but 
very far«fetched and indirect, may indeed be, and 
often is, the true account of a matter ; yet, it can^ 
not be admitted on the authority of its being as- 
serted. Mere guess, supposition, and possibility, 
when opposed to historical evidence, prpve no- 
thing, but that historical evidence i9 not d^mon- 
strative. 

Now, the just consequence from all this, I think, 
is, that the Scripture history, in general, is to' bfi 
admitted as an authentic genuine history, till some- 
what positive be alleged sufficient to invalidate it. 
But no man will deny the consequence to be, that it 
cknnot be rejected, or thrown by as of no authority, 
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till it can be proved to be of none ; event though 
the evidence now mentioned for \ its authority, were 
doubtful. This evidence may be confronted by 
historical evidence on the other side, if there be 
any : or general incredibility in the things related, 
or inconsistence in the general turn of the history^ 
would prove it to be of no authority. But since, 
upon the face of the matter, upon a first and gene- 
ral view, the appearance is, that it is an authentic 
history, it cannot be determined to be fictitious 
without some proof that it is so. And the follow- 
ing observations, in support of these and coincident 
with them, will greatly confirm the historical- evir 
dence for the' truth of Christianity. ' 

% The Epistles of St Paul, from the nature of 
epistolary writing, and moreover, from several of 
t^em being written, not to particular persons, but 
to churches, carry in theqi evidences of their bcr 
ing genuine, beyond what can be, in a mere histo^ 
rical narrative, left to the world at large. This « 
evidence, joined with that which they have in comr 
mon with the rest of the New Testament, seems not 
to leave so much as any particular pretence for de? 
nying their genuineness, considered as an prdinary 
matter of fact, or of criticism : I s^y, p(irticular 
pretence fov defying it; because aqy single fact, 
of such a kii^d apd such antiquity, may have gene-y 
ral doubts raised concerniiig it, from the very 
nature of human affairs and human jtestimony. 
There is also to he mentioned, a distinct and par- 
ticular evidence of the genuineness of the epistle 
chiefly referred to here, the first to the Corinthians; 
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ftom the manner in which it is qaoked by CUemcM 
RomanuSj in an q)istle of his own to that cbufch.* 
Now, these epistles afford a proof of Christianity, 
detached from all others, which is, I tht&k^ a thing 
of weight ; and also a proof of a nature and ktnd 
peculiar to itself For, 

In them the author declares, that he received tiie 
gospel in general, and the institution of the oooh 
muhion in particolar, not from the rest of the apoi^ 
ties, or jointly tc^ether with them^ but alone from 
Christ himself; whom he declares^ likewise^ con* 
formably. to the history in the Acts, that be saw 
after his ascension.f So that the testimony of St 
Paul is to be considered, as detached from that of 
the rest of the jostles. 

And he declares farther, that he was endued with 
a power of working miracles, as what was publicly 
known to those very people; speaks of Sequent and 
great variety of miraculous gifts, as then subsisting 
^ in those very churches to which he was writing ; 
which he was reproving for several irregularities ; 
and where he had personal opposers : He mentions 
these gifts incidentally, in the most easjr majmer, 
and without effort ; by way of reproof to those who 
had them, for their indecent use of them ; and by 
way of depreciating them, in comparison of moral 
virtues. In short, he speaks to these churches, of 
these miraculous powers, in the manner any one 
would speak to another of a thing, which was as 

* Clem. Rom. Ep. I. c. 47. 
' t Osl. i. 1 Cor. xi. 23« &c. 1 Cor. Vf. S. 
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ftmiiiftr, and aa much known in common to them 
bojthy^ as any thing in the world/ And this, as 
hath been observed by scTeral persons, is surely a 
v^ery considerable thing. 

3. It is an acknowled^d historical &et» that 
Christianity offered itself to the world, and de<^ 
minded to be received, npon the attegation, i* e* 
aa unbelievers would apeak^ upon the pretence of 
miracles^ publicly wrought to attest the truth of 
it, in such an age; and that it was actually receiv- 
ed by greet numbers in that very age, and i^n 
the peofessed belief of l^e redity of these miracles. 
And Christianity, inckiding the dispensation of the 
Old Testament, seems distinguished by this from 
all other leligioBS. I mean, that this does not ap* 
par to be the case with regard to any otimr : For 
aureiy it will not be supposed to lie upon any per* 
${», to prove, by positive historical evidence, that 
it was not It does in no sortappear that Mahor 
nwtaaism was first received in the wbrld upon the 
foot of sup|>osed mitacles,t i. e^ pdblic ones ; for» 
as revelation is itself mimculou^ all pretence to it 
must n^eoessarily imply some pretence of miracles* 
And it is a known fact, that it was immediately^ 
at the very £i*st, propagated by other means^ And 
as particular institutions, whether in paganism or 
popery, said to be confirmed hy miracles after 
tbose institutions had obtained, are not to the pur^- 

* Rom. XV. 19. i Cor. xiL 8, 9, 10—38, &c. and jchap. ziiL 
1» % B, and the whole xivtb chap. 2 Cor. xS. 12, 13. Gal. liL 
2, 5. 

t See the Koran, chap^ xiiu and chap. xvii. 
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pose ; sb, were there what mi^t be called histori* 
cal proof) that any of them were introduced by a 
supposed divine conunandi believed to be attested 
by miracleSi these would not be in any wise pa- 
rallel. For single things of this sort are easy to be 
accounted for^ after parties are formed, and have 
power in their hands ;^ and the leaders of them are 
in veneration with the multitude ; and political ia- 
terests are blended with religious claims^ and reli- 
gious distinctions. But before any thin^ of this 
kind, for a few persons, and those of the lowest rank^ 
all at once,' to bring over rach great numbera to a 
new religion, and get it to be received upon the 
particular evidence of miracles ; this is quite anch 
ther thing. And I think it will be allowed by 
any fair adversary, that the fact now mentioned, 
taking in M the circumstances of it, is peculiar to 
the Christian religion. However, the fact itself 
is allowed, that , Christianity obtained, i. e. was 
professed to be received in the world, upon the 
belief of miracles, immediately in the age in which 
it is said those miracles were wrought : or that this 
is wfaat^its first converts would have alleged, as the 
reason for their embracing it Now, certainly it 
is not to be supposed, that such numbers of men, 
in the most distant parts of the world, should for- 
sake the religioii of their country, in which they 
had been educated ; separate themselves from their 
friends, particularly in their festival shows and so- 
lemnities, to which the common people are so 
greatly addicted, and which were of a nature to 
f ngage them much more than any thing of that 
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sort amongst us ; and embrace a rdtgion, whiok 

could not but expose them to many inconveniem 
ces, and indeed must have* been a giving up the 
world in a great degree, even from the very first, 
and before the empire engaged in form against 
them : it cannot be supposed, that such numbers 
should make so great, and, tot say the least, so in- 
convenient a change in their whole institution of 
life, unless they were really convinced of the truth 
of those miracles, upon the knowledge or belief of 
which they professed to make it.* And' it will, I 
suppose, readily be acknowledged, that the gene^ 
fality of the first con/verts to Christianity must 
have believed them ; that as, by becoming^ChriS'^ 
tians, the^ declared to the world they were satis^ 
fied of the truth of those miracles, so this declara*" 
ti6n was to be credited* And this their testimony 
is the same kind of evidence for those jnii^aeles, as 
if th^ had put it in writing, and these: wfitings 
had come down to us; And it is) veal evidenee; be* 
cause it is of facts, which they had capacity smd 
full opportunity te^inform themselves o£ It is aba 
distinct from the direct* or express historical evi- 
deuce, though it is of the same kind ; and it would 
be allowed to be distinct ia all cases^ For, were a 
fact expressly related by one or more. ancient his- 
torians, and disputed in after ages ;?» that this fact 
is acknowledged to have been believed, by great 
numbers of the age in which the historian says it 
was done, would be allowed an additional proof «f 
such fact, quite distinct from the express testimony 

of the historian. The credulity of mankind is ac- 

1 
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kaowledgpdf and the suspicions of mankind ought 
to be acknowledged too; and their backwardness 
even to believe, and greater still to! practise, what 
makes against their interest. And it must parti* 
cularly be remembered, that education, und preju* 
dice, and authority, were against Christiaiiity, in 
the age I am speaking of. So that the iminediate 
conversiou of such numbers, is a ireal presumptipn 
of somewhat more than buman in this matter ; I 
say presumption,^ for it is not alleged as a proof, 
alone and by itself. Nor need any one of the 
things mentioned in this Chapter be considered as 
a proof by itself; and yet aU of them toge^r may 
be one of the atrongest 

Upon the whole : As there ia large historical evi^^ 
denice, both direet and circumstantial, of mirades 
wjTOught in attestation of Christiaiuty, collected by 
those who have writ upon the subject i it lies upon 
unbelievers tq shew^ why this evidence is not to 
be credited. This way of speaking is, I think, 
just, and what persons who write in defence of rie- 
ligion naturally fall into. Yet, in a matter of such 
unspeakable importance;) the proper question is, 
not whom it lies upon^ according to the rules of 
argument, to maintain or confute objecti0os ; but, 
whether there really are any, against this evidence, 
sufficient, in reason, to destroy the credit df it ? 
However, unbelievers seem to take upon them the 
part of shewing that there are. 

They allege, that numberless enthusiastic peo* 
pie, in different ages and countri^ expose them* 
selves to the same difficulties which the primitive 
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Cbristiails did ; and are ready to give up their 
lives, for the most idle follies imaginable. But it 
is not very clear, to what purpose this objection is 
brought. For every one, surely, in every case, 
must distinguish between opinions and facts. And 
though testimony is no proof of enthusiastic opi- 
nions, OF of any opinions at all ; yet, it is allowed, 
in all other cases, to be a proof of facts. And a 
persoi's laying down his life in attestation of facts 
or of opinions^ is the strongest proof of his believ- 
ing them. And if the apostles and their contem- 
poraries did believe the facts, in attestation of 
which they exposed themselves to sufferings and 
death, this their belief, or rather knowledge, must 
be a proof of those facts ; for they were such as 
came under the observation of their senses. And 
though it is not of equal weight, yet it is of weight, 
that the martyrs of the next age, notwithstanding 
they were not eye-witnesses of those facts, as were 
the apostles and their contemporaries; had, howr 
ever, full opportunity to inform themselves, whe- 
ther they were true or not, and give equal proof of 
their believing them to be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the 
evidence of testimony even for facts, in matters 
relating to religion; some seem to think, it totally 
and absolutely destroys the evidence of testimony 
upon this subject. And, indeed, the pox^ers of 
enthusiasm, and of diseases, too, which opera e in 
a like manner, are very wonderful, in particular 
instances. But if great numbers of men, not ap- 
pearing in .any peculiar degree weak, nor under 
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any peculiar snspicioii of negligence^ aikm ^t 
thjC^y saw and heard <uch things plainly with their 
eyes and their ears, and are admitted to hie in ear- 
nest ; such testimony is evidence iof Ae strongest 
kind we can have, for any matter of fact. Yet, 
possibly it may be overcome, strong as it* is, by 
incredibility in the things thus attested, or by con- 
trary testimony. And in an instance where one 
thought it was so overcome, it mi^t be just to 
consider, how far such evidence could be accountr 
ed for by enthusiasm ; for it seems as if no other 
imaginable account were to be given of it» But 
till sudi incredibility be shewn, or contrary testi- 
mony produced, it cannot surely be expected, that 
so £ir-fetched, so indirect and wonderful an ac- 
count of such testimony, as that df entbusiasin 
must be^ an account so strange, that the gene- 
rality of mankind 4:an scarce be made to under- 
stand what is meant by it; it cannot, I say, be 
expected, that such account will be admitted of 
such evidence, when there is this direct, easy, and 
obvious account of it, that people really saw and 
heard a thing not incredible, which they affirm 
sincerely, and with full assurance, they did see and 
hear. Granting, then, that enthusiasm is not 
(strictly speaking) an absurd, but a possible ac- 
count of such testimony, it is manifest that the 
very mention of it goes upon the previous suppo- 
sition, that the things so attested are incredible; 
and therefoie need not be considered^ till they are 
shewn to be so. Much less need it be considered, 
after the contrary has been |^roved. And I think 
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it has been proved, to full satisfactioti, that theit 
\% Ao incredibility in a revdatioB) in general, or im 
such an one as the Christian, in particular. Hov- 
ever^ as religion is supposed peculiarly liable to 
enthustasm, it may just be observed, . that preju- 
dices dmost withput number and without name, 
Mmaiice> aiibctation, humour, a desire to engage 
attentkm- or to surprise, the party^spir it, custom, 
little competitions, unfadcountable likings and dis- 
Hkings; these influence pien strongly in common 
matters. And as these prejudices are often scarce 
know^ik o^ reflected upon by the persons themselves 
wbo are influenced by them, they are to be consi- 
dered as influences of a like kind to enthusiasm. 
Yet humlm %estinfony in commcm matters is natu- 
rally and justly believed notwithstanding. 

It is intimated farther, in a more refined way of 
observation, that though it should be proved, that 
the apostles and first Christians could not, in some 
respects, be deceived themselves, and, in other re- 
spects, cannot be thought to have intended to im- 
pose upon the world, yet, it will' not follow, that 
their general testimony is to be believed, though 
tmly handed down to us ; because they might still 
in part, 1. 1. in other respects, be deceived them- 
selves, and in part also designedly impote upon 
others ; which, it is added, is a thing very credible, 
from that 'mixture of real enthusiasm, and real 
knavery, to be met with in the same characters, 
^nd, I must confess, I think the matter of fact 
contained in this observation upon mankind, is not 
to be denied; and that somcfwhat very much a-krn ^ 
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to it) is often supposed in Scripture as a ytty cdm^ 
ajon case, and most severely reproved, .fiut it 
were to have been expected* that persons capable 
of applying this observation as applied in the obr 
jection, might also frequently have met with the 
Jike mixed character, in instances wliere rel^(Hi 
ivas quite out of the case. .Th6 thing pUittiy i^ 
that iH^ukind are naturally indued with ir^awn» or 
a eapacity of distinguishing between truth and 
falsehood ; and as naturally they are endued Witb 
veracity, or a regard to truth in what they say: 
. but from many occasions, they are liable to b^ pre- 
judiced, and biassed, and deceived themselves, alid' 
capable of intending to deceive others, in every 
di^erent degree ; insomuch that, as yi^ are ajl 
liable to be deceived by prejudice, so likewise it 
seems to be not an uncommon thing, for persons, 
who, from their regard to truth, would not invent 
a 4ie entirely without any foundation at all, to 
propagate it with heightening circumstances, after 
it is once invented and set a-going. ' And others, 
though they would not propagate a lie, yet, which 
is a low^r degree of falsehood, will let it pass with- 
out contradiction. But, notwithstanding ail this, 
human testimony remains still a natural ground 
of assent ; anit^hls assent, a natural principle of 
action. 

It is objected farther, that hbwever it has hap- 
pened, the fact is, that mankind have, in different 
ages, been strangely deluded with pretences to 
miracles and wonders. But it is by no means to 
be admitted, that they have been oftener, or are at 
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tttl ^morcr liable to be deceived by these pretenc^s^, 
than by others. 

It is added, that there is a very considerable de-^ 
gree of historical evidence for miracles^ which are, 
onallbands^ acknowledged to be fabulous. But 
suppose there were even the like historical evidence 
for «hese/ to what there is for those alleged in proof 
of tlfaristianity^ which yet is in no wise allowed^ 
but suppose this ; the consequence would not be, 
that the evidenl^e of the latter isnot to be admitted 
Nor* is there a man in the world who, in common 
Gases, wbufd conclude thus. For what would such 
* a doocl^ision really amount to but this, that evi-^ 
dence confuted by contrary evidence, or any way 
overbalaneed/ destroys the crediWlity of other evi- 
Aence^ neither confoted, nor overbalanced ? To 
argue; th£(t because there is> if there were, like 
evidence from testin:iony, for miracles acknow- 
ledged false, as'for those in attestation of Christia- 
nity,- therefore the evidence in the Tatter case is not 
to be Credited ; this is the same as to argue, that if 
two men of equally good reputation had given evi* 
decce itv different cases no way connected, and 
one of them had been convicted of perjury, this 
confuted the testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole,^ then, the general observation 
that human creatures are so liable to be, deceived, 
froni' enthusiasm in religion, and principles equiva^ 
lent to enthusiasm in common matters, and in both 
from negligence ; and that they are so capable of 
dishonestly endeavouring to deceive others ; this 
does indeed weaken the evidence of testimony in 
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all casesy but does not destroy it in any* And 
these things will appear, to different men, to wear 
ken the evideiice of testimony^ in diffi»€»it de- 
grees : in degrees proportionable to the ohserv a 
tions they have made, or the notions tbQy h^v^ any 
way taken up^ concerning^ the weakness, md mgH- 
gence, and dishonesty of mankind ; or eoneeniing 
the powers of enthusiasm^ and prejudices equiva* 
lent to H. But it seems to me, that people do not 
know what they say, who affirm these things to 
destroy the evidence from testimony, which we 
have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing cm 
destroy the evidence of testimony in any case, but 
a proof or probability, that persons ariB.nofc cdmpe* 
tent judges of the facts to which they g^ve testi- 
mony ; or that they are actually under some indi* 
rect influence in giving it, in such particular ease. 
Till this be made out, the nuxiural laws of bumas 
actions require, that testimony be admitted. It 
can never be sufficient to overthrow direct histo- 
rical evidence^ indolently to say, that there are so 
many principles, from whence men are liable to be 
deceived themselves and disposed to deceive others, 
especially in matters of religion, that one knows 
not what to believe. And it is surprising penons 
can help reflecting, that this very manner of speak- 
ing supposes, they are not satisfied that tjiere is 
nothing in the evidence, of which they speak thus; 
or that they can avoid observing, if they do make 
this reflection, that it is, on such a subject, a very 
material one.* 

* See the foregoiog chapter. 
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And over against all these objectioii6^ is to foe 
set the .importance of Christianity, as what must 
^hive engaged the attention of its first converts^ so 
as. to have rendered them less liable to be deceived 
irom. carelessness, than they would in common 
matters; and Ukewise the strong: obligations to 
veracity, which their religion laid them under: so 
tbat the firat and most obvious presompticm is, that 
they could not be deceived themselves, nor would 
deceive othera And this presumption, in this de- 
gree, is peculiar to the testimony we have been 
conaidering. 

In argument, assertions are nothing in them- 
s^ves, and have an air of positiveness, which some- 
times is not very easy : yet they are necessary, and 
necessary to be repeated, in order to ccmnect a 
discourse^ and distinctly to lay before the view of 
ttie reader, what is proposed to be proved,^ and 
what is left as proved. Now, the conclusion from 
the foregoing observations is,, I think, beyond all 
doubt, this : that unbelievers must be forced to ad- 
mit thf external evidence for Christianity, i. e. the n 
proof of miracles wroiugbt to attest it, to be of real 
weight and very considerable; though they cannot 
allo^r it to be sufficient, to convince theiti of the 
realty of those' miracles. And as they must^ in 
aU reason, admit this, so it seems to me, that \ upon 
consideration they would, in fact, admit it; those 
of them, I mean, who know any thing at all of the 
ms^tter : in like manner as persons, in inany cases, 
own, they see strong evidence from testimony, for 
the truth of things, which yet they cannot be conr 
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Vinced are true; cases, suppose, whtfe there is con- 
trary testimony^ or things which they think, whe- 
ther with or without reason/ to be incredible* But 
there is no testimony contrary to that which we 
have been considering; and it has been fully prov- 
ed, that there is no incredibility in Christianity in 
general) or in any part of it. . 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity from pro- 
phecy, I shall only make some few general obser- 
vations, . which are suggested by the analog of 
nature ; i . e. by the acknowledged natural rules of 
judging in common matters, concerning evidence 
of a like kind to this from prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of oqc part 
of a prophecy, does not,, in: any degree^ invalidate 
the proof of foresight, arising from the appearing 
completion of those other parts which are under^ 
stood. For thie case is evidently the same, as if 
those parts, which are not understood^ were lost^ 
or not written at all, or written in an unknown 
tongue. Whether this observation be commonly 
attended to or not, it is so evident, that one can 
scarce bring one's self to set down an instance in 
common matters, to exemplify it. However, sup- 
pose a writing, partly in cypher, and partly in plain 
Words at length, and that, in the part one under- 
stoody there appeared mention of ^ several known 
facts ; it would never come into any man's thoughts 
' to imagine, that if he understood the whole, per- 
haps he might find, that those facts were not, in 
reality, known by the writer. Indeed, both in 
this example, and the thing intended to be ^\^m^ 
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plified 1^ iV OHT not understatiding the whoie i(thc 
whole, suppose, of a sentence or a paragraph)'might 
sometimes occasiop. a doabt, whether one nnder^ 
stood the literal meiimng^ of sui^h a part; but this 
comes under another cotisideratioHi 

For the s^me reason, though a man sh^mld ' be 
incapable, for wtot of learning, or opportunities 
of inqoiry; or from not having turned his studies 
this way, even so much as to judge^ whether par^- 
ticular prophecies ha^ve been throughout complete- 
ly iulfilled; yet he may sefej in- general, that they 
have been fulfilled to such a degree^ a^, trpoh^ very 
good ground, to he convinced of foresight mbre 
thain liuman in such prophecies, and of such 0vent$ 
being intendedtby them. For the same rea^n also> 
though^ by nieans of the deficiencies in civil his* 
tory, and the different accounts of historians', the 
most' learned should not be able to make out to sa* 
tisfaction, that such parts of the prophetic history 
have been minutely and throughout fulfilled; yet 
a very strong proof of foresight may arise> from 
that general completion of them which is made 
out ; as much proof of foresight, perhaps, as the 
Giver of prophecy intended should ever be afforded 
by such parts of prophecy. < 

2. A lonff series of prophecy being applicable to 
such and such events, is itself a proof, that it was 
intended of them ; as the rules, by which we na- 
turally judge and determine, in common cases pa-^ 
rallel to this, will shew. This observation I make 
in answer to the common objection against the ap^ 
plicatiqii of the prophecies, that consideriiig eaoh 
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of tlirank dtstitictly by ifiwif/ it dots not. ad att ap- 
pear, that they were intended of thoae ptrtiGiihr 
events to which they are applM by Cbrittiana; 
and, therefore, it is to be au|)|>o«Bd, that^ if they 
meant any thing, tliey were intended of other a ¥eni9 
naaknown to us^ and not of theae at alL 
. Now, there Me two kinds of writing, whkk bear 
a great resemblanoe to prophecy, with .respeot to 
the nuKtter before us; the mythological and the 
satirical, where the satire is, to a i^rtain ciqjree^ 
concealed. And a otian might be assured, that he 
understood what an author intended by a fabie or 
parable, reUted without any application or nuiral, 
merely from' seeing it to be easily capable^ audi 
applicatioQ, and that such a moral might natim^y 
be deduced from it And he might he fully as- 
aMncd, that such perwm and ev^dts were intended 
in a satirical writings merely frcmi its b^ng s^i- 
cable to them. And, agreeably to the laet obser- 
vation^ he nu^t be in a good measure saftiafied of 
it,, though he were not enough informed in aflBuis 
pt ia the story of such persons, to undeiat^nd half 
the satire. For, his satisfaction, that he under- 
stood the meaning, the intended meaawg^ of these 
writings, would.be greater or leas, in pnpoetimi as 
he saw the geneml turn of them to be eapi^ble of 
{(uch application, and in proportion to the number 
of particular things capable of it And thus^ if a 
long series of prophecy ia applicable to the poesent 
state of the clmrcb, and to the politioal situatioas 
of the kingdoms of the wcnrki, some tbeosand 
years after these prophecies wel*e delivered 'and a 
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long series of prophecy delivered before the coming 
of .Christ is applicable to him ; these things are in 
themselves « proof, that the prophetic history was 
intended G^ him, ai^ of those events: in propor-- 
tion a» ^ie general ti)m of it is capable of such ap- 
plication, and to the number and variety of parti* 
eular prophecies capable of it. And^ though iii 
aU just way of consideration, the appeajrmg com* 
{detion of prophecies is to be allowed to be thus 
explanatory of, and to determine their meaning; 
yet it is to be remembered farther, that the ancient 
Jews applied the prophecies to a Mesi^iah before his 
coning, in much the same manner as^ Christians 
dot now ; and that the primitive Christians inter- 
preted the prophecies respecting the state of the 
church and of the world m the last ages, in the 
sense which the ev^nt seems to confirm and v^iy; 
And from these things it may be made appear, 

9. ~ That the shewing,' even to a high probabilijry, 
if tiiat could be^ that the prophets thought of some 
other events in such and such predictipns, and not 
those at all wjbich Christians allege to be eomple* 
t^a of those predictions; or that such and such 
prophecies are capable of being applied to other 
events than those to which Christians appty them 
— that this would not a>nfute or destroy the force 
of the aigument frdm prophecy, even with regard 
to those Vipry instances. For, obserye how thifif 
matbn* seally is. If one knew such ai person to be 
the sole autiior of such a book, and was certainly 
assured, or satisfied to any degree, that one knew 
the whole of what he intended in it, one should be 
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assured or satisfied to such degree, that one ksew 
the whole meaning of that book ; for the meaDing 
of a book is nothing but the meaaing of the au^ 
thor. But if one knew a person to: have conapited 
a book out of menmirs, whieh he receired from 
another, of vastly superior knowledge in the sub^ 
ject of it,» especially if it were a book fuU of great 
intricacies and difficulties, it would in no wise fol- 
low, that one knew the whole meaning of Uie book, 
from knowing the whole meaning of the compiler; 
for the original memoirs, ue. the* author of then), 
might have^ and there would.be ;no degree of pre- 
siiniptik^, in* many cases/ against siipposiog . htm 
to hav0y some farther meaning than the compik^ 
8a\ir. Ta say, then, that the, Scriptures aftcl- the 
things contained in them can have no other. or. far-* 
ther meaning, . than those persons thought or had,* 
who 6r»t recited or* \V.mte theni,> i» evidently isay- 
ing, that those persons^ were the orrginaly. propter, 
and sole authors of those books, i. e. tbat^they are 
not inspired; which is absijird^ whilst the authori^ 
ty of these books is under . e^i^aminatiam^ i.e. till 
you have determined th^y are of no divine autho* 
rity at all.- Till this be determined, ^ it must in all 
reason be supposed, not indeed that they have, for 
thi^ is taking for granted that they are inspired, but 
that they may have, some farther mt^ning than what 
the compilers saw or understood. And,, upon this 
supposition, it is supposable alsa, that this; &iriher 
meaning may be fulfilled. Now, ev^ents corres- 
ponding to prophecies, interpreted in SL^i^reiit 
meaning from that in. which the prophetsiare sttp*^ 
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poded to have understood them; ibis affords, iti a 
manixer, the same proof that this different sense 
was originally intended, as it would have afforded^ 
if thie prophets had not understood their predictions 
in the sense it is supposed they did; because therQ 
is no presumption of their sense of them being tbe 
whole sense of them. And it has been already sbewn^ 
that the apparent completions of prophecy must be 
allowed to be explanatory (^ its mleaning. So that 
the question is, whether a series of prophecy has been 
fulfilled, in a natural or proper, i. e.* in any real, 
seiise of the words of it. For such completion is 
equally a proof of foresight more than human, whe*;* 
tlier the prophets ^re, or are not, supposed tp have 
understood it in a different sense. I say, supposed ; 
for though I think it clear, that the prophets did 
pot understand the full meaning of their pr^dic* 
tions, it is another questi6n, how far they thought 
they did, and in what sense they understood them. 
Henpe may be seen, to how little purpose tho3e 
persons busy themselves, Ai^ho endeavour to prove 
that the prophetic history is applicable to events 
of the age in which it was written, or of ages be- 
fore it. Indeed, to have proved this before there 
was any appearance of a farther completion of it, 
might have answered some purpose ; for it might 
have prevented the expectation of any such farther 
completion. Thus, could Porphyry have shewn, 
that some principal parts of the book of Daniel, for 
instance, the seventh verse of the sevf;nth chapter, 
which the' Christians interpreted of the latter ages, 
was applicable to events which happened before 
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or about the age of Antiocbm Epiphatiol; this 
might have prevented them from expecting aay 
ikrther completion of it. And unless there was 
then, as I think there must have been, externsl 
evidence concerning that book, more than is come 
down to us, such a discovery might have been a 
Stumbling-block in the way of Christianity itsdf ; 
considering the authority which our Saviour has 
given to the book of Daniel, and liow much the 
general sdheme of Christianity presupposes the 
truth of it But even this discovery, had there beea 
any such,* would be of very little weight with 
reasonable men now ; if this passage^ thus appii* 
eable«to events before the age of Porphyry, ap- 
pears to be applicable also to events, whi(^ suc- 
ceeded the dissolution of the Roman empire. I 
mention this, not at all as intending to inrinnals^ 
that the division (^this empire into ton parts, for 
it plainly was divided into about that number, were, 
alone and by itself, of any moment in Verifying 
the prophetic^ history ; but only as an example of 
the thing I am speaking of. And thus, upon the 
whole, the matter of inquiry evidently must be, as 
above put, Whether the prophecies are applicable, 
to Christ, and to the present state of the world and 

• *' It appears^ thtt Porphyry did noUii&g wortii inetilkmiog in 
this way. For Jerom on the place aays : Jhiag pcst^wru be§iiMs 
— m uno Macedonum regno pmnU And as to the ten kiogs; De- 
cern reges enumerat, quifuerunt savissimi^ ipsosqtte regts wm tmi- 
Haponit regni, tferbi gratia, Macedonia, Syri€B, Asia, ei Egypti; 
oed dt diversis regnis tmum ejfkit regum ordinem. And in this 
way of inteipretation, any thing may be made of Sny thii^. 
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of the cfauroli ; s^splieiable in eucfa a degree^ as ' to 
imply foreugbt : not wbether they are ca,pablc of 
any other application ; though I know no preteaoe 
for isayingi the general turn of them is capable of 
any other/ 

Tliese observations are^ I thinks Just, wdd the 
evidence referred to in them, real ; though there 
may be people who will not accept of such imper*- 
feet information from Scripture. *Some too have 
not integrity and regard enough to truth, to attend 
to evidence, which keeps the mind in doubt, per^ 
baps perplexity, and which is much of a different 
sort irom what they expected. And it plainly re- 
q[uires a degree of modesty and fairness, beyond 
what every one has, for a man to say, not tq the 
world, but to -himself, that there is a real appear- 
ance of somewhat of great weight in this matter, 
though he is not able thoroughly to satisfy himse^ 
about it; but it shall have its influence upon him, 
in proportidn to its appearing reality and weight. 
It is much more easy, and more falls in with the 
^cgl^gci^ce, presumption, and wilfulness of the 
generality, to determine at once, with a decisive 
air, there is nothing in it. The prejudices arising 
from that absolute contempt and scorn, with which 
this ' evidence is treated in the world, I do not 
mention. For what indeed can be said to persons, 
who are weak enough in their understandings to 
think this any presumption against it ; or, if they 
do not, are yet weak enough in their temper to 
be influenced by such prejudices, upon such a sub* 
j^ct? 
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I BhaU now^ seeondfy, endeavour to give some, 
account of the general a?gunient for the truth of 
Gbristianity, consisting both of the diT^ct and cir- 
eumstanttal evidence^ : considered as making up 
one argument. Indeed, to state and examine this 
argument fully, would be a work much, beyond the 
compass of this whole Treatise ; nor is so much as 
a proper abridgment of it :to be expected here. Yet 
the present subject requires to have some brief ac- 
count of it given.' For it is the kind of evidence 
upon which most <]uestion8 Of difficulty/ in com- 
mon praetioe, are determined ; evidence arising 
froiii various coincidences, which support and con- 
firm each other, and in this manner prove, with 
mdre ot less certainty, the point under '«>nsidera'' 
tion. .And I chuse to do it also, Jirsty Because it 
seems to be of the greatest importance, and not 
i^uly attended to by every one, that the proof of 
revelation is, not some direct and express things 
only, but a great variety ,of circumstantial things 
also ; and that though each of these direct and 
circumstantial things is indeed to be considered 
separately, yet' they are afterwajrds to be joined 
together ; for that the proper force of the evidence 
consists in the result of those several things, consi- 
dered in their respects to each other,* and united 
into one view ; and, in the nej^t place. Because it 
seems to me, that the matters of fact here set down, 
which are acknowledged by unbelievers, must be 
acknowledged by them also to contain together a 
degree of evidence of great weight, if they could 
be brought to lay these several things before them- 
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selves distinctly, and then with attention ebnsider 
them together ; instead of that cnrsory thought of 
them, to which we are familiarized/ For beiug 
familiarized to the dursory thought of things, as 
really hinders the weight of them from being ^seen, 
as from helving its due influence upon practice. 

The thing asserted^ and the truth of which is. 
to be inquired into, is this : that over and above 
our reason add afiedtions, which <jrod has given us 
for the information of our judgment and the con- 
duct of our lives, he has also, by external revela- 
^tion^ given us an account of himself and his moral 
government over the world, implying a future state 
of reivards and punishments ; i. e. hath revealed 
the system of natural religion : for natural religion 
may be externally* revealed by- God, as the igno- 
rant may be taught it by mankind, their fellow- 
creatures-— that Odd, I say, has given* us the evi- 
dence of revelation, as well as the evidence of rea- 
son^ to asjcertain this moral system; together with 
an account of a particular dispensation of Provi- 
dence, whioK reason could no way have discovered, 
and a particular institution of religion founded on 
it, for the recovery of mankind out of their present 
wretched condition, and raising them to the per- 
fection and final happiness of their nature. 

This revelation, whether real or supposed, may- 
be considered as wholly historical. For prophecy 
IS nothing but the history of events before they 
come to pass : doctrines also are matters of fact ; 

T ~^ 
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and precepts, come under the same notion. And 
the general desig;^ of Scripture, which contains in 
it this revelation, thus^ considered as historical, 
may be said to be,, to give us an account of the 
world, in this one single view, as Crod's world ; by 
which it appears essentially distinguished fimn aU 
other books, so far as I have found, except such as 
arp copied from it. It begins with an account of 
God's creatioo ci the world, in ordef to ascertab 
and distinguish hoax all others^ who is the object 
of our worship, by what he has done ; in order to 
ascertain who he is, conoerning whose providence, 
commands, promises, and threatenings, this aacred 
book all along treats ; the Maker wd Proprietor 
of the woiJd, h6 whose cl'eatures we are* tb^ God 
of nature : in order likewise to. distinguish him from 
the idols of the nations, which are mther imaginary 
beings, i. e. no beings at all ; or else part of that 
creation, the historical relation of which is here 
given. And St John, not impr/ohably with an 
eye to this Mosaic account of the creation, begins 
his^ gospel with an acbount of our Saviour's pre- 
existence, and that, '' all things were mitde by him, 
and without him was not any thing made that was 
made f * agreeably to the doctrine of St Paul, that 
" God created all things by Jesus Christ" t Th^ 
being premised, the Scripture, taken together, seems 
to profess to contain a kind of an abridgment of the 
history of the worlds in the view just now mention- 
ed ; that is, a general account of the condition oS 

* John i. 3. . . t Eph. iii, 9, 
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religion and its professors, during the continuance 
of that apostasy from God, and state of vviokedness, 
which it every where supposes the world to lie in. 
And this account of the state of religion carries 
with it some brief account of the politic^ state of 
things, as religion is affected by it. Revelation in- 
deed considers the common affairs of this world, 
and what is going on in it, 2^ a me ne scene of dis* 
traction, and cannot be supposed to concern itself 
with foretdling, at what time^ Rome or Babyloaor 
Greece, or any particular place, should he the most 
conspicuous seat of that tyranny and dissoluteness, 
which all places equally aspire to be ; cannot, I 
say, be supposed to give anj account 6f this wild 
scene for its own sake* But it seems to contain 
some very general ax^count of the chief governments 
of tiie world, as the general state of relig^n has 
been, is,* or shall be^ affected by them, fi^m the 
first transgression, and during the whole interval 
of the world's continuing in its present state, to 
a certain future period, spoken of both in the Old 
and New Testament, very distinctly, and in great 
variety of expression : ^^ The times of the restitution 
of all things :"* when "the mystery of God shall be 
finished, as he hath declared to his servants the 
prophets :"f when " the God of heaven shall set up 
a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed ; and 
the kingdom shall not be left to other people,":]: as 
it is represented to be during this apostasy, but 
"judgment shall be given to the saints," || and " they 

* Acts ill. 2 1 . t B^. If. 7. f Dap. ii. || Dan. vii. 22. 
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and the wonder of all the world. It dedares p^i- 
cularly, that ^^ Cod would scatter them among all 
people, from one end of the earth unto the other f 
but that ^^ when they should return onto the Lord 
their Gody he would have compassion upon them, 
and gather them, from all the nations whither he 
^ had scattered themf that ^' Israel. should be saved 
m the Lord, with an everlasting isahration, and not 
be ashamed or confounded, world Mrithout end." 
And as some of these promises are conditioaal, 
others are as absolute as any thing can be express- 
ed, that the time should come, when ^^ the people 
should be all righteous, and inherit the land for 
ever :" that '^ though God would make a full end 
of all nations whither he had scattered them, yet 
would he not make a fall end of them :" that '^ he 
Would bring again the captivity of his people Israel, 
and plant them upon their land, and they ^hoidd be 
noTnore pulled up out of their land:" that. " the 
seed of Israel should, not cease from being a nation 
for ever."* It foretels, that God' would raise them 
up a particular person, in whom all his promises 
should finally be fulfilled ; the Messiah, who should 
be, in an high and eminent sense, Ibeir anointed 
Prince and Saviour. This wa« foretold -in such a 
manlier, as raised a general expectation of such a 
personin.the nation, as appears from the iNew Tes- 
tament, and'is an acknovtrl edged fact; ati expecta- 
tion trf'his ooming at such a particular time, before 
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^ Deut. xxviii. 64. Gh« xxx. 2, 3. Isa. xlv: 17. Ch. Ix, 21. 
Jer.^xxx. 11. Ch. xlvi. 2S. AinoB txi 15. Jen xxxl. 3ff. 
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any one appeared, ekiming; to be that person, and 
when llhcfe was no ground for such an expectation 
but ftom the prophecies ; which es:peGtation, there- 
fbre, must in all reason be presumed to be explana- 
tory of those prophecies, if there were any doubt 
about thek meaning. It seems moreorer to fore- 
tel, that this person should be rejected by that nV 
tton, to whom he had been^ so long promised, and 
ihough he was so mu<ih desired by them.* And it 
expf essl J foretels, that he should be the^avip^r of 
the Gentiles; and even thslt the completion of the 
scheme, contained in this book, and then begun, 
and in its progress, should be somewhat so greaty 
that, in comparison with it, the restoration of the 
Jews alone would be but of small account. ^ It is. 
a light thing that thoa shpuldest he my servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restoje the pre* 
ser^ved of Israel : I will also give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, that thou mayst be for salvation unto 
the end of the earth." And, ^^ In the last days, the. 
mountain of the Lord's house shall be established 
in the top of the mcAmtains, and shall be exalted 
above, the hills ; and alL nations shall flow into it — 
for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge, 
among the nations — and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted in that day, and the idols he shall utterly: 
abolish."f The Scripture farther contains an ac- 

* Isa. viu. 14, 15. Cb. xlix. 5. Ch. liii. Mai. i. 10, 11. and 
i2b. iii. 

t Isa. xlix. 6. Ch. ii. Ch. xi. Ch. Ivi. 7. Mai. u 1 1.— To 
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county that at the time the Messiah was expected, 
a person rose up, in this nation, claiming to be that 
Messiah, to be the person whom all the prophecies 
TCfierred to, and in whom they should centre ; that 
lie spent some years in a continued course of mira- 
culous works', and endued his immediate disciples 
and followers with a power of doing the same, as 
a proof of the truth of that religion which he 
commissioned them to publish ; that, invested with 
this authority and power, they made numerous 
converts in the remotest countries, and settled and 
established his religion in the world ; to the end of 
' which, the Scripture professes to give a prophetic 
account of the state of this religion amongst man* 
kind. 

Let us now suppose a|>er8on utterly ignorant of 
history, to have all this related to him, .out of the 
Scripture. Or, suppose such an one, havii^ the 
Scripture put into his hands, to remark these things 
in it) not knowing but that the whole, even its 
civil history, as well as the other parts of it, might 
be, from beginning to end, an entire invention ; 
and to ask, What truth was in it, and whether the 
revelation^ here related was real or a. fiction.^ And, 
instead of a direct answer, suppose him, all at OAce, 
to be. told the following confessed facts; and then 
to unite them into one view. 



which must be added, the other prophecies of the like kind, seve- 
niLju ^he New T^ftamf^t; and very many in the Old, . whipb <ies- 
cribe what shall be the completioD of the revealed plan of Provi- 
depce. . 
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Let him first be told, in iiow great a degree the 
profession and establishment of natural religion, 
the belief that ther/e is one God to be worshipped, 
that virtue is his law, and that mankind shall be 
rewarded and punished hereafter, as they obey and 
disobey it here ; in how very great a degree, I say, 
the profession and establishment of this moral 
system, in the world, is owing to the revelation, 
whether real or supposed, contained in this book ; 
the establishment of this. moral system, even in 
thoae countries which do not acknowledge the pro* 
per authority of the Scripture.* Let him be told 
also, what number of nations do acknowledge its 
proper authority. Let him then take in the con- 
sideration, of what importance religion is to man- 
kind. And upon these things, he mighl; I think, 
truly observe, that this supposed revelation's obtain- 
ing and being received in the world, with all the 
circumstances and effects of it, considered together 
as one event, is .the most conspicuous and impor- 
ttot event in the story of mankind : that a book 
of Uiis nature, and thus promulgedand recommend- 
ed to our consideration, demand3> as if by a voice 
from heaven, to. have its. claims most seriously ex- 
amined into; and that, before such eicaminatton, 
to treat it with any kind of scoffing ami ridicule^ 
is an OEffence against .natural piety. But it is to be 
remembered, that how much soever the establish- 
ment' of natural religion in the world is owing to 
fhe Sqripture revelation, this does not destroy the 

♦ Page 27S. 
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proof of t^Hgion frou rieason ; any vane than the 
pr9of of EucMs Elements is destroyed^ by a man's 
knowing or thinking, that he should neve^ hav^ 
seen the truth of the sereral propositions oontaia'* 
ed in it, nor had those propositiims ceme iftte his 
thoughts, biit for that mathematicianj '. 

Let such a person as we are speaking 0^ be, in 
the next place, informed, of the acknowledged an- 
tiquity tif the first parts of this book ^ and that its 
chronology, its account of the time when the earth, 
and the several parts of it> were first peo|iled wi^ 
liuman creatures, is no way contradicted, but .is 
really confirmed, by the natural • and civil history 
of the world, collected from common historian, 
from the state of the earth, and froili the late in ven- 
tion of arts and sciences. And, as the Scripture 
contains an unbroken thread of common and civil 
history, from the creation to the captivity, for be^ 
tween three and four thousand years ; let the per- 
son we are speaking of be told, in the next place, 
that this general history, as it is not contradicted, 
but is confirmed by profane history, as much as 
there would be reason to expect, upon supposition 
of its truth ; to there is nothing in the whole his- 
tory itself, ta give any reasonable ground of suspi- 
cion, of its not being, in the general^ a faithful 
and titerialty true genealogy of men, and series of 
things* I speak here only of the comtnon Scrip- 
ture history, 6r of the course of wdinary events 
related ia it, as . distinguished from miracles, and 
from the prophetic history. In all the Scripture 
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narrations of this kind, following events arise out 
of foregoing onei^ as in all other histories. There 
appears nothing related as done in any age, not 
.conformable to the manners of that age; nothing 
in the account of. a succeeding age, which, one 
would say, could not be true, or was improbable, 
from the account of things in the preceding one. 
There is nothing in the characters, which would 
raise a thought of their being feigned ; but all the 
internal marks imaginable of their bein*g real. It 
is to be added alsQ^ that, mere genealogies, bare 
narratives of the number of years, which per- 
sons called by such and such names lived, do 
npt carry the face of fiction; perhaps do carry 
some presAimption of veracity : and all unadorned 
narratives, . which have ^nothing to surprise, may 
be thought to carry somewhat of the like presump- 
tion too. And the domestic and the political his- 
tory is plainly credible. There may be incidents 
in Scripture, which^ taken alone in the naked way 
they are bold, may appear strange, especifilly to 
persons of other manners, temper, education ; but 
there are also incidents of undoubted truth, in 
-many or most persons^ lives, which, in the same 
circumstances^ would appear to the full as strange* 
There may be mistakes of transcribers, there may 
be other real or seeming mistakes^ not easy to be 
particularly accounted for ; but there are certainly 
n6 more things of this kind in the Scripture, than 
what were to have been expected in books of 
such antiquity; and nothing, in anywise, suffi- 
cient to discredit the general narrative. Now, that 
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a history, claiming to commence from the creation, 
and extending in one continued series, tfarougfa 
so great a length of time, and variety of events, 
should have such appearances of reality and truth 
in its whole contexture, is surely a very remark«r 
able circumstance in its favour. And as all this is 
applicable to the common history of the New Tes- 
tament, so there is a farther credibility, and a yery 
high one, given to it by profane authors ; many 
of these writing of the same times, and confirming 
the truth of customs and events, which are inci- 
dentally as well as more purposely mentioned in it. 
And this credibility of the common Scripture his^ 
tory, gives some credibility to its miraculous his- 
tory; especially as this is interwoven with the 
common, so as that they imply each othefr, and 
both together make up one relation. 

Let it then be more particularly observed to this 
person, that it is an acknowledged matter of fact, 
which is indeed implied in the foregoing obser- 
vation, that there was such a nation as the Jews, 
of the greatest antiquity, whose ' government and 
general polity was founded on the' law, here re- 
lated to be given them by Moses as from heaven : 
that natural religion, though with rites additional, 
yet no way contrary to it, was their established 
religion, which cannot be said of the Gentile world ; 
and that their very being, as a nation, depended 
upbn their acknowledgment of one God, the God 
of the universe, ; For suppose, in their captivity in 
Babylon, they had gone over to the religion, of 
their conqueEorSy there would h^ve remained no 
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bond of union, to keep them a distinct people. 
And whilst they were under their own kings, in 
their own country, a total apostasy from God' 
would have been the dissolution of their whole 
government. They in such a sense nationally 
acknowledged and worshipped the Maker of hea- 
ven and earth, when the rest of the world were 
sunk in idolatry, as rendered them, in fact, the 
peculiar, people of God. And this so remarkable- 
an establishment and preservation of natural reli- 
gion amongst them, seems to add some peculiar 
credibility to the historical evidence for the mira- 
cles of Moses and the prophets ; because these 
miracles are a full satisfactory account of this event, 
which plainly wants to be accounted 'for, and can- 
not otherwise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of 
history, be acquainted farther, 'that one claiming 
to be the Messiah, of Jewish extraction, rose up at 
the time when this nation, from the prophecies 
above-mentioned, expected the Messiah : that he 
was rejected, as it seemed to have been foretold he 
should, by the body of the people, under the di- 
rection of their rulers : that in the course of a very 
few years he was believed on^ and acknowledged 
as the promised Messiah, by great numbers among 
the Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies of Scrii 
ture, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, 
vf miracles,* of which miracles we also have stroi 

» Page 301, Sec. 
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historical evidence ; (by which I oiean here no 
more than must be acknowledged by unbelievers ; 
for let pious frauds and follies be admitted to 
weaken, it is absurd to say they destroy, our evi- 
dence of miracles wrought in proof of Christianir 
ty :*) that this rdigion approving itself to thetea* 
son of mankind, and carrying its own evidence 
with it, so far' as reason is a judge of its system, 
and being no way contrary to reason in those 
parts of it which require to be believed upon the 
mere authority of its Author ; that this religion, I 
say,^ gradually spread and supported itself for 
some hundred years, not only without any assistr 
ance from temporal power, but under consUnt 
discouragements, and often the bitterest persecu- 
tions from it, and then became th^ religion of the 
world : that, in the mean time, the Jewish nation 
and government were destroyed in a very remark- 
able manner, and the people carried away captive 
and dispersed through the most distant countries ; 
in which state of dispersion they have remained 
fifteen hundred yeairs : and that they remain a nu- 
merous people, united amongst themselves, and 
distinguished from the rest of the world, as they 
were in the days of. Moses, by the profession of 
his law ; and every where looked Upon in a manner, 
which one scarce knows bow distinctly to express^ 
but in the words of the prophetic account of it, 
given so many ages before it came to pass : ^^ Thou: 

* Page 310, &c. 
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sh^lt become an astonishthent, a proverb, and a by-» 
word) among all nations whithec the Lord shall 
lead thee."* v 

The appearance of a standing miraele, in the 
Jews remaining a distinct people in their disper^ 
stoti, and the confirmation which this event appears 
to give to the truth of revelation, may be thought 
to be answered, by their religion forbidding them 
intermarriages with those of any other, and prer 
scribing them a great many peculiarities in their 
food, by which they are debarred from the means 
of inoorp(M:iating with the people in whose coun*' 
tries they live. This is not, I think, a satisfactory 
account of that which it pretends to account for. 
But what does it pretend to account for? The cor- 
respondence between this event and the prophecies; 
or the cmncidence of both, with st long dispensation 
of Providence of a peculiar nature, towards that 
people formerly ? No. It is only the event itaelf 
which is offered to be tl)us kocounted for ; which 
single event taken alone, abstracted fVom all such 
correspondence and coincidence, perhaps would 
not have apptored miraculous ; but that corresponr 
dence and coincidence may be so, .though the 
event itself be supposed not. .^f^^M^ the concur^* 
rence of our Saviotir's being uWn at Bethlehem^ 
with a long foregoing series of prophecy and other 
coincidences, is doubtless miraculous, the serieis of 
prophecy, and other coincidences, and the event, 
being admitted : though the event itself, his birth 

• V • 

* Dent. zzTiii. 37* ' 
3 
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at that place, appears to have been brought about 
in a natural way ; of whieh, however^ na one can 
be certain. 

And as several of the^e events seem, in some de* 
gree expressly, to have verified the prophetic his^ 

' tory already ; so likewise they may be considered 
farther, as having a peculiar aslpect towards the 
full completion of it ; as affording some presump- 
tion that the whole of it shall, one time or other,* 
be fulfilled. Thus, that the Jews have been so 
' wonderfully preserved in their long and wide dis- 
persion; which is indeed the direct fulfilling of 
some prophecies, but is now mentioned only as 
looking forward to somewhat yet to come : that na- 
tural religion came forth from Jiidea, and spread 
in the degree it has done over the world, before 
lost in idolatry ; which, together with some other 
things, have distinguished that very place, in like 
manner as the people of it are distinguished : that 
this great change of Veligion over the earth, was 
brought about under the profession and ackhoW'' 
ledgment, that Jesus was the promised Messiah : 
things of this kind naturally turn the thoughts of 
serious men towards the full completion of the pro- 

^ phetic history, ^ncerning the final restoration of 
that people ; cdlf8erning the astablishmcnt of the 
everlasting kingdom among themy the kingdom 
of thie Messiah ; and the future state of the world, 
under this sacred government. Such circumstap^ 
ces and events compared with these prophecies, 
though no completions of them, yet would not, I 
think, be spoken of as nothing in the argument. 
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by a person upon hb first being informed of them. 
They fall in with the prophetic history of things 
still future, give it some additional credibility, have 
the appearance of being somewhat in order to-the 
full completion of it, 

Indeed it requires a good degree of knowledge, ' 
^nd great calmness and consideration, to be able 
to judge, thoroughly, of the evidence for the truth 
of Christianity, from that part of the prophetic 
history, which relates to the situation of the king- 
doms^ of the world, and to the state of the church, 
from the establishment of Christianity to the pre* 
sent time. But it appears, from a general view of 
it,' to be very material. And those persons who 
have-, thoroughly examined it, and some of them 
were men of the coolest tempers, greatest capaci^ • 
ties„ and least liable to imputations of prejudice^ 
insist upon it as determinately conclusive. 

Suppose now^a person quite ignorant of history, 
first to recollect the passages above mentioned out 
of Scripture, without knowing but that the whole 
vras a late fiction, then to be informed of the cor- 
respondent facts now mentioned, and to unite 
them all into one view : that the profession and 
establishment of natural religion in the world, is 
greatly owing, in different ways, to this book, and 
the supposed revelation which it contains ; that it 
is acknowledged to be of the earliest antiquity ; 
that its chronology and common history are en* 
ti rely credible; that this ancient nation, the Jews, 
of whom it chiefly treats, appe^^r to have been, in 
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fact, the people of God/ in a distinguished sense ; 
tiiat, as there was a national expectation amongst 
jthem, raised from the prophecies, of a Messiah to 
appear at such a time, so one at this time appeared 
claiming to be that Messiah ; that he was rejected 
by this nation, but received by the Gentiles, not 
upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles ; 
that the religion he taught supported itself under 
the greatest difficulties, gained ground, and at 
length became the reli^on of the world ; that in 
the mean time the Jewish polity was utterly de- 
stroyed, and the nation dispersed over the face of 
the earth ; that, notwithstanding this, liiey have 
remained a distinct numerous people . for so many 
centuries, even to this day ; , which not only ap- 
' pears to be the express completion of several pro* 
phecies concerning them, but also renders it, as 
one may speak, a visible and easy possibility, that 
the promises made to them as a nation, may yet 
be fulfilled. And to these acknowledged truths, 
let the person we have been supposing, aidd, as I 
think he ought, whether every one will allow it^or 
no, the obvious appearances which there are, of 
the state of the world, in other respects beaides 
what relates to the Jews, and of the Christian 
church, having so long answered, and still answer- 
ing to the prophetic history. Suppose, I say, 
these facts set over against the things before men- 
tioned out of the Scriptute, and. seriously compa- 
red with, them; the joint view of both together, 
must, I think, appear of very great weight to a 
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considerate reasonable person ; of much greater, 
indeed, upon having them first laid before him, 
than is easy for us, who are so familiarized to them, 
to conceive, without some particular attention for 
that purpose. 

. All these things^ and the several particulars con- 
tained under them, require to be distinctly and 
roost thoroughly examined into ; that the weight 
of each may be Judged of, upon such exanunation, 
and such conclusion drawn as results from their 
United force. But this has not been attempted 
here. I have gone no farther than to show, that 
the general imperfect view of them now given, the 
confessed historical evidence for miracles, and the 
many obvious appearing completions of prophecy, 
together with the collateral things* here Mention- 
ed, and there are several others of the like sort ; 
that all this together, which, being fact, must be 
acknowledged by unbelievers, amounts to real evi- 
dence of somewhat more than human in this mat- 
ter ; evidence much more important, than careless 
men, who have been accustomed only to transient 
and partial views of it, can imagine; and indeed 
abundantly sufficient to act upon. And these 
things, I apprehend, must be acknowledged by un- 
believers. For though they may say, that the his- 
torical evidence of miracles, wrought in attestar 
tion of Christianity,' is not sufficient to convince 

*' All tbe particular thkigt nentioiied la this chapter^ DOt reda- 
cible to the head of certain miracles^ or determioate complctioiis 
of p]:ophecy. Sec pages 29.5, 296. 
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them that such miracles were really wrought, tliey 
cannot deny, that there is such historical evidence, 
it being a known matter of fact that there is. 
They may say, the conformity between the pro^ 
phecies and events is by accident; but there are 
many instances in which such conformity itself 
cannot be denied. They may say, with regard to 
such kind of collateral things as those above menr 
tioned, that any odd accidental events, without 
meaning, will have a meaning found in them by 
fanciful people; and that such as are fanciful in 
any one certain way, will make but a thousand 
coincidences, which seem to favour their peculiar 
follies. Men, I sfay, may talk thus ; but no one 
who is serious, can possibly think these things to 
be notlring, if h^ considers the importance, of 
collateral things, and even of lesser circumstances^ 
in the evidence of probability, as distinguished, ia 
nature, from the evidence of demonstration. In 
many cases, indeed, it seems to require the trueat 
judgment, to determine with exactness the weight 
of circumstantial evidence ; but it is ' very .often 
altogether as convincing, as that which if the 
most express and direct. 

This general view of the evidence for Chriatiani- 
ty, considered as making one argument, may also 
serve to recommend to serious persons, to set down 
every thing, which they think may be of any«al 
weight at all in proof of it, and particularly the 
many seeming completions of prophecy ; and they 
will find, that, judging by the natural rules by 
which we judge of probable evidence in common 
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matters, they amount to a much higher degree of 
proofy upon such a joint review, thao could be 
supposed upon considering them separately^ at dif- 
ferent times, how strong soever the proof might 
before appear to them, upon such separate views 
of it For probable proofs, by being added^ not 
only increaae the evidence, but multiply it. Nor 
should I dissuade any one from setting down what 
he thought made fpr the contrary side. But then 
jt is to be remembered, not in order to influence 
liis judgment, but his practice,, that a mistake on 
,Qaja.$ide m^y be^ in its xonseiquences, much more 
liangerous^ tbftu a > mistake, on the other. And 
M^hat course is mostiafci and what most danger- 
ous, is a . con&idi^ration thought very materia,!, 
when w^ deliberate not concerning events,^ but 
concerning conduct in our temporal affairs. To 
be iniluended by thi^ consideratioii in oiir judg 
ment; to believe or disbelieve upon it^ is indeed 
as much prejudice as any thing whatever. And, 
like othet prejudices, it operates contrary urays, 
in different m^n. For some are inclined to be- 
lieve what they hope; and pthers, what they fear^ 
.And it is manifest unreasonableness, to apply to 
men^s passions in order to gain their assent. But 
in deliberations concerning conduct, there is no- 
thing which reason more requires to be taken into 
the account, than the importance of it For, suji- 
pose it doubtful what would be the consequence of 
acting in tbisi or in a contrary manner j still, that 
taking pne side could be attended with little or 
no bad consequence, and taking the other might 
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be attended with the greatest, must appear, to un- 
prejudiced reason, of the. highest moment towards 
determining how we ^re to act. But the truth of 
our religion, like the truth of common matters^ is 
to be judged of by alt the evidence taken together. 
And unless the whole serie$ of things which may 
be alleged in this argument, and every particular 
thing in it, can reasonably be supposed to have 
been by accident, (ibr here the stress of the argu- 
ment for Christianity liesX then is the truth of ^t 
proved; in like manner, a^ if in any common case, 
^numerous events acknowledged, were to be alleged 
in proof of any other event ^ disputed ; the tivth 
of the disputed event would be proved, not only 
if any one of the acknowledged <mes did ef itself 
dearly imply it, but, though no one of them sing- 
ly did so, If the whole of the acknowledged events 
taken together, could not in reason be supposed 
to have happened, unless the disputed one were 
true. 

It IS obvious, how much advantage the nature 
of this evidence gives to those persons who atta^ 
Christianity, especiaUy in conversation. For it is 
easy to shew, hi a short and lively manner, that 
such and- such things lare liable to objection, that 
this and another thing \s of little weight in itself; 
but impossible to shew, in like manner, the united 
force of the whole argument in one view. 

However, lastly y As it has been made appear, 
that there is no presumption against a revelation 
as miraculous ; that the general scheme of Chris- 
tianity, and the principal parts of it, are conform* 
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able to the experienced constitution of things, and 
the whole perfectly credible; so the account now 
given of the positive evidence for it, shews, that 
this evidence is 3uch, as, from the nature of it, 
cannot be destroy ec^ though it should be lessen- 
ed. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Of the Objections which may be made against argu- 
ing from the Analogy of Nature to Religion. 

If every one would consider, with such attentioa 
as they are bound, even in point of morality, to 
consider, What they judge and give characters of, 
the occasion of this chapter would be, .in some 
good measure at least, superseded. But sinbe this 
is not to be expected } for some, we find, do not 
concern themselves to understand even what they 
write against : since this Treatise, in common with 
most others, lies open to objections, which may 
appear very material to thoughtful men at first 
sight; and} besides that, seems peculiarly liable 
to the objections, of siich as can judge without 
thinking, and of such as can censure without 
judging; it may not be amiss to set down the 
chief of these objections which occur to me, and 
consider them to their hands. And they are such 
as these : 

^^ That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in 
revelation, by saying, that there are the same in 
natural religion ;' when what is wanting is to clear 
both of them, of these their common, as well as 
other their respective, difficulties ; but that it is a 
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Strange way imieed of convincing mea of the. obit^ 
g^tions of religion, to shew, them^ thatithey.'iiave 
as little reason for their worldly pursuits ;; and a 
strange way of vixKlicating the justice aud good- 
ness of the Author of nature^ and of reiaiDving .the 
objections against both^ to which the .system of re- 
ligion lies open, to shew, that the like dajeotioBs 
lie >agai9st; natoml proyideace; away of answering 
objections against reJI(igion, withput^omucUas pre- 
tending to make out, thiBtt the Bystem of it, or the 
, partknilar i things in it objected agaiosit, aie rea- 
^sankble^^^HB^peGially) perhaps 8C»ne mkf be inabten'- 
tiveenougfa to add, must this.be thouigbtMrange, 
when it is confessed, that analogy, is o^o arisfwer to 
such objections : that when thisfsort of jreasdnihg 
is carried to the utmost iength ijt can be imagined 
capable <^ it will yet leave the mind in a very 
unsatisfied state ; and that it 9iust be unaccouuta- 
ble ignorance of mankind^ to imagine they: will be 
pretfai led with to forego their present interests and 
pleasures, from regard to religion, upon doubtful, 
evidence," , : ' . 

Now,r as plausible as this way of talking may ap* 
pear, that appearance will be found in a great mea*p 
.sttre owing to half views, wJiich sihew but part of 
an ob^eot^ yet shew that indistinctly ; and to un»- 
determinat^ language. , By these means weak men 
are often deceived by others, and ludicrous men 
by thffl^seiv^s. And even • thcfse who are serious 
and considerate, cannot always readily disentaugle> 
and at once dearly see through :the perplexities, in 
which subjects themselves are involved; arid which 
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am heighitCMd by the deficiencies and the abuse of 
words. To this latter sort of persons, the follow 
ing reply to each part of this objection severalty, 
my be> of some assistance ; as it may also tend a 
little to stc^ and siknce othen. 

First, The diing wanted, i. e. what men reqiiire, 
is to have all difficulties cleared. Apd this ia^ or 
at least for any thing we know to the contmry, it 
may be, the same, as requiting to compr^end the 
divine nature, and the WhoUt plan of Providence 
from everlasting to everlastings But it bath always 
been allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged 
to what is disputed. And it is in no other sense a 
poor thing, to ar^ie from natural religiott to reveal- 
ed, in the manner found fault with, than it is to 
argue in. numberless olher ways of probable deikio- 
tion and inference, in matters^ of, conducty which 
we are continually reduced to the necessity of do- 
ing. Indeed the epithet poor may be j^pUed, I 
fear as properly, to great parti w the wholes of hu- 
man life, as it*is to the things mentioned in the 
objection. Is it not a poor thing, for a physician 
to have so little knowl^ge in the cure of diseases, 
as even the most emin^ithave ? To act upon ceo- 
jecture and guess, where the life of man is concern-^ 
ed ? Undoubtedly it' is : but not in comparifWMi of 
having no skill at all in that useful arty and being 
obliged to act wholly in the dark. 

Further : Since it is as unreasonabley as it is com^ 
pon, to urge objections against revelation, which 
are <rf equal weight against natural religion ; md 
those who do this, if they are not cotoliited them* 
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sdves, deal uniiiirly withothei's, in maknig U se«n, 
that they are argving only against ravelatioOji or 
particular doatrines of it, WhOn. in reality 'tbeyuc 
ar^ng against moral provtdedce; it is a thing «£ 
copseqaehce to shew, that such objections are as 
mueh levetlad 'against natlnal' rct^ioa,' as agahut 

- revealedl And objections, which are equally ap 
plicabte to both^ are^ property dpeaking, ansWncd^ 
by its being shewn that they arc ^ provid«d tht 
former be admitted to be true. , And wiikhout' taking 
ini;he consideration iiow distinctly diis j» adraut»d^ 
it is plainly Yery material to observe, that as the 
things oligect^d i^inst in natorai feligion, are of 
the same kind with what is certain matter ofi ex*' 
piEirieDce in the course of providence, and In the iv- 
filrmatibn which Grod affords, us conc^ning oar 
temporal interest under his government; so the 
objections against the system of Christianity and 
the evidence of it, are of the vety same krad mth 
those which are made against the systemand evi- 
dence of natural retigion. However, the reader 
upon review m^ see, that most of the analogies 
insisted upon, even in the latter part of this Treatise^ 
do- not necessarily require to have more taken fi>r 

" granted than is in -the former ; that there is av 
Author jof nature, or natural Governor of the world; 
and OirisUanity is vindicated, not frran its analogy 
to natural religion, but chiefly, from its uiidoigy to 
the experienced constitution of nature. 

Secondly, Religion is a pra 
sists in such a determinal 
wfaat^ there h reason b 
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Atitlioi: of nature, and will/ upon the whole, be our 
happinfiss under, his govemin&ttt. Now, if mes 
:€an be cotivioced, jtibat they have the like reason 
to belitfte thifli, ^s jto beUeye^ that taknig care of 
their tempioral t affairs will be to their advantage; 
tmAx coavictioir cannot but be an argnnlent to 
%henri ibr the practice of religion* And if there be 
leally any reason, for believing one of these, and 
eadeavourtng to pneserve lifei and seewe oifrselves 
the nepessaries and convenienceis of it; thin there 
isitsaaott also for believing the other, aod endea^ 
vouring. to secure the interest.it proposes to u& 
And Jf the interest which religiott proposes* to^ it^ 
be infinitGily greater than our. whlile temporal m* 
terest, then these must, be pmporttona^y greater 
reason, .for endeavouring to secure one than the 
other : ^ince^ by tlie supposition, the probability of 
our securing one, is equal to the probability of our 
securiogthi) other, / This seems plainly unanswer- 
able ; and has a tendency to influence fair min^ 
who. consider what our condition ^really, is^ oru|H» 
what evidence we are naturally ^fipointed to act; 
and who aire, disposed to acquiesce in the terms 
upon which we live, and attend to and follow that 
practical instructioni whatever it be,^ which is af^ 
forded us. . . 

JBut the chief and proper force of the argument 
referred to in the objection^ lies in another place. 
For it is said^ that the proof of religion is involv* 
ed in such ine^tricid!>le difficulties, as to reader 
it doubtful; and that it cannot be: supposed, that, 

if \% were true^ it would be left upcm doubtful 
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evidence. Here, then, over and above the force 
oi^ each particular difficulty or objection, these 
ditiBculties and objections taken together, are turn* 
ed into a positive argument against the troth of 
teligion ;< which arg^ment would stand thus. If 
religion weve true, it weald not be ie^t doubtful^ 
and open to objectioea to the degree in which it is : 
therefore, that it is thus left, not only renders the 
evidence of it weak, and lessens its force, in p^o*^ ' 
portion to the weight df such objections ; but also 
shews it to be falae, or is a general presumption of 
ib being sa Now the observation, that from the 
natural constitution and course of things, we must 
in our temporal concerns, almost continually, and 
in matters of great oonsequenee, act upon evidence 
of a like kind and degree to the evidence of reli* 
gion, is an answer to this argument ; because it 
shews, that it is accord^g to the conduct and eba* ^ 
racterof the Author of nature, to appoint we should 
act upon evidence like to tlmt, which this argu- 
ment '^presumes be cannot be supposed to appoint 
we sbetold act upon : it i& an inftance, a general 
one made up of numeroos particular ones, of some* 
whstt in his* dealing with us, similar to what is said 
to foe inbredible. And aa the force of this answer 
lies mei^ely in the pamllel which there is between 
the evidence for religion and for our temporal con- 
due^' the ^answer ia equally just and conclusive; 
whether the parallel be made out, by shewing the 
evidence of the former to be higher, or the evidence 
pf the latter to be lower. 

Thirdfy^ The design of this Treatise i$ ndt to 
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yiddioate Ihe diaracter of Godi hut to ^bew the 
f^Iigattens c^ aieo : it 19 not to justify hig. provi- 
dence^ but to shew what bdongs to ua te fdo. These 
are two subjects^ and ought not to bexonfoonlied. 
And. though they tnay at leogtb ran: up into, each 
other, yet observations may immediately tmd to 
make out the latter, wtncfa do not appear, by any 
immediate connexion, to the purpose of the ferm^; 
which is less our conc^n than many seem to tixUik. 
For, \at. It is not necessary we should justify: the 
dispensations of Providence against objoetions> any 
farther than ix^ shew, that the things objected 
against may, for ai^ht we know^ be consistent 
with justice and goodness. Suppose, then, that 
there are things in the system of this worlds and 
plan of Providence rdating to4t, which taken 
alone would be unjust ; yet it has been shewn un- 
answerably, th^t if we could take iii the reference 
which tliese things may have, to other things pre- 
sent, past, and to cmne ; to the whole scheme, 
which the things otgected s^iiifit are parts of; 
these very things might, for wght* we knoj^, be 
found to be, not only consiabetnt with justice^ but 
instances of 4t. Indeed it has been sbewni- by the 
analogy of what we see, not only possible- that this 
may be the case, but credible that: it-is. .. And. thus 
objections, drawn ^rom such things, are answered, 
and Provideiure is vtn^csted, asb far. as keljgion 
makes its, vindication necessairy* Jfenee it'.Q|Ppaaar&, 
S^ That objections i^inst the divine justice and 
goodness are not.endeavojifed to be remots4 by 
shewing, that the like objections, iHowed to be 
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really coi)clusi<7e, lie against natural providenoe : 
but those objections being supposed^ and shewn not 
to be conclusive, the things objected against, ccm- 
sidered as matto's of j&ct» are farther shewn to be 
crediUe, from their confmniity to the constitution 
of nature ; for instance, that God will reward aild 
punish men for their actions hereafter, from the 6b- 
aervation, that he does reward and punish them for 
their actions here. And this, I apprehend, is of 
weight And I add, Sdfy, It would be of weight, 
even though those objections were not answered. 
For, there being the proof of religion above jet 
down, and religion implying several facts ; for in- 
stance again, the fact last mehtioned, that Godi will 
reward. and punish men for their actions hereafter; 
the observation that his present method of govern- 
ment is by rewaitls and punishments, shews that 
ftttore fact not to be incredible ; whatever objec- 
tions men may think they have against it, as un* 
just or uamerciful, according to their notions of 
Justice and. mercy ; or as improbable from their be- 
lief of necessity* I say, as impraiabie ; for it is 
evident no objection against it, as utgust^ can be 
ui^ed from necessity ; since this notion as much 
destroys injustice, as it does justice. Then, A^thly^ 
Though objections against the reasonableness of the 
system of religion, cannot indeed be answered with- 
ont.entering into consideration of its reasonable- 
nefei^ yet objections against the credibility or truth 
of it, may: Because the system of it is reducible 
into what is properly matter of fact ; aisd the truth, 
the probable truth, of facts, may be shewn without 

3 ' . 
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consideratioiioof their reasonableoess. Nor is it 
necessary, though, in some cases and respects, it is 
highly useful and proper, yet it is not necessary, 
to give a proof of the reasonableness of every pre- 
cept enjoined us, and of every particular dispensa- 
tion of Providence, which comes into the system 
of "religion. Indeed, the more thoroughly a person 
of a rigbt disposition is convinced of the perfection 
of the. divine nature and Conduct, the farther he 
will advance towards . that perfection of religion, 
which St John* speaks of» But, the general obli- 
gations of religion are fully made out, by proving 
the reasonableness of the practice of it. And that 
the practice of religioA 2^ reasonable, may be shewn, 
though no more could be proved, than that the 
system of it may be so, for aught we know to the 
contrary ;. and even without entering into the dis- 
tinct consideration of this. And from hence, Sthfy^ 
It is easy to see, that though the analogy of nature 
is not an immediate answer to objections against 
the wisdom, the justice, or goodness, of any doctrine 
or precept of religion, yet it may be, as it is, an 
immediate and direct answer to what is really in- 
tended by such objections ; which is to shew, that 
the things objected against are incredible. 

Fourthly^ It is most readily acknowledged, that 
the foregoing Treatise is by no means satisfactory ; 
very far indeed from it : but so would any natural 
Institution of life appear, if reduced into a systairo, 
together with its evidence. Leaving religion out 

* 1 Jobtiiv. 13. 
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of the case, men are divided in their opinions, 
whether our pleasures overbalance our paitis ; and 
whether it be, or be not, eligible to live in this 
world. And were all such contrpversies settled^ 
^vfaich perhaps, in speculation, would be found in* 
volved in great difficulties ; and were it determitt- 
ed^ttpon the evidence of reason, ad naturfe has de- 
t^rmitied it to our hands, that life is to be pre- 
served ; yet still, the rules which Ood has been 
pleased to afford \is^ for escaping the miseries of it, 
Md obtaining its satisfactions, the rules, for instance, 
of preserv)lig health and recovering it when lost, 
are not only fallible and precarious, but very far 
frotff being exact Nor are we informed by na- 
ture, in future contingencies and accidents, so aa( 
to, render it at all certain, what is the best method 
of managing our affairs. What, will be the dUcces$ 
of Our temporal pursuits, in the common sense of 
the \vord success, is highly doubtful. And what 
will be the success of them, in the proper sense of 
the word ; i. e. what happiness or enjoyment we 
shall obtain by them, is doubtful in a much higher 
degree. Indeed, the unsatisfactory nature of the 
evidence, with which we are obliged to take up, 
in the daily course of life, is scarce to be expressed* 
Yet men do not throw away life, or disregard the 
interests of it, upon account of this doubtfuhiess. 
The evidence of religion then being admitted real, 
those who object against it, as not satisfactory, i, e. 
as not being what they wish it, plainly forget the 
Very condition of our being : for satis£urtioD, in 

z 
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this sense, does not belong toliuch a creature as ttian. 
And, which is more material, they forget also the 
very nature of religion, for, religion presuppoacss^ 
in all those who will embrace it, a certain degree of 
integrity and honesty ; which it was intended to tiy 
whether men have or not| and to exercise in auch 
as- have it» in order to its improvement* Religion 
presupposes this as much, audi in the same senae^ 
as speaking to a man presupposes he understands 
the language in which you speak ; to as waramg 
a man of any danger, presupposes that he hath aw^ 
a regard to himself, as that he will ^endeavoai to 
avoid it. And therefore the questiqn is not at alV 
Whetlier the evidence. of religion be satisfactory , 
but,^ Whether it be, in reason^ sufficient to prove 
and discipline that virtue which it presuppoaea? 
Now the evidence of it is ftilly sufficient for all 
those purposes of probation ; how far aoever it is 
from being satisfactory, as to the purposes of cu- 
riosity, or any other : and indeed it answera the 
purposes of the former m several respects^ which 
it would not do, if it were as overbearing, as is re-» 
quired. One might add farther, that whether 
tile motives, or the evidence for any course of ac- 
tion, be satbfactory, meaning here by that word^ 
what satisfies- a man, that such a course of action 
will in event be for his good ;. this need nev6r be, 
and I -think, strictly speaking, never is, the prac*^ 
tical question in common matters. But the prac- 
tical question ik all cases, is, Whether the evi- 
dence for a course of action be such, as, taking iii 
all circumstances, makes the faculty within us^ 
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wbtch is the guide afth judge of conduct^* deter- 
mine that course of action to be prudent? Indeed^ 
satisfaction that it will be for our interest or hap- 
piness, abundantly determines an action to be pru- 
dent; but evidence, almost infinitely lower than 
thi«, deteraiines actions to be so too, even in the 
conduct of every day* 

JF^tU^y As to the objection concerning the in- 
fluence which this argument, or any part of it, 
may, or may not, be expected to have upon men, 
I observe, aa above, that religion being intended 
for a trial and exercise of the morality of every 
person's character, who is a subject of it ; and 
there bein^, as I have shevni, such evidence for it, 
as i» sufficient, in reason, to influence men to em- 
brace it : to object, that it is not to be imagined 
mankind will be influenced by such evidence, is 
nothing to the purpose of the foregoing Treatise. 
For the purpose of it is not to inquire,^ What sort 
of creatures hiankind are ; but, What the light and 
knowledge, which is afforded them, requires they 
should be? to shew how, in reason, they ought to 
behave ; not how, in fact, they will behave. This 
depends upon tbemselves,*and is their own concern ; 
the personal concern of each man in paHiculan 
And how little regard the generality have to it, ex- 
perience, indeed, does too ftilly shew. But religion^ 
considered as a probation, has had its end upon all 
persons, to whom it has been proposed, with evi- 
dence sufHcient in reason to influence their prac- 
tice; for by this means they have been put into a 

* See Dbseitalioii 2. 
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state of prbbation ; let them behave as they will 
in it. And thus, not only revelation, bat reason 
also, teaches us, that by the evidence of religion 
being laid before men, the designs of Providence 
are carrying on, not only with regard to those who 
will, but likewise with regard to those who will 
not, be influenced by it. However, lastly, the ob- 
jectbn here referred to, alfows the things insisted 
ilpon in this Treatise to be of some weight; and if 
soy it may be hoped it will have some influence. 
And if there be a probability that it will have any 
at all, there is the same reason in kind^ though not 
in degi'ee, to lay it before men, as there would be, 
if it were likely to have a greater influence. 

And ferther, I desire it may be considered, with 
respect ta the whole of the foregoing objec- 
tions, that in this Treatise I have argued upon the 
principles of others,* not my own j and have 
omitted what I think true, and of the utmost im- 
portance, because by others thought unintelligible, 
or not true. Thus I have argued lipon the princi- 
ples of the Fatalists, which I do not believe ; and 
have omitted a thing of the utmost importance, 
which I do believe, the moral fitness and unfitness 
of actions, prior to all will whatever; which I ap- 
preliend as certainly to determine the Divine con- 
duct, as speculative truth and falsehood necessa- 

• 

• By arguing upon the principles of others, the reader will ob- 
serve is'meanty not proving any thing from those principles, but 
notwithstanding them. Tlius religion is proVed^ not frOm the 
opinion of n^ces^ity, whicli is absurd/ but notwithstanding, or 
even though, that opinion were admitted ta be true; 
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rily determine the Divine judgment. Indeed the 
principle of liberty, and tliat of morariitness, so . 
force tiiemiselves upon the mind, that moralists, the 
ancient^ as well as modems, have fprmed their 
language upon it. And probably it may appear 
in mine, though I Jiaive endeavQured to avoid 
it ; and in order to avoid it, have sometimes been 
obliged to express myself in a manner, .which 
will appear strange to such as do not observe the 
reason for it ; but the general argument here pur- 
3ued, does not at all suppose, or proceed upon/ 
thes6 principles. Now, these, two abstract princi- 
ples of liberty and moral fitness bping omitted, re- 
ligion can be considered in uo other view than 
merely as a question of fact ; and in this view it is 
here considered. Jtisobvibus, that Christianity, 
anij th? proof of it, are both historical. And even 
natural religion is, properly, a matter of fact. ; For, 
thatt there is a righteous Governor of the world, is 
so : and this proposition contains the general sys- 
,tem of natural religion. But then, several abstract 
truths, ^nd in particular those two principles, are 
usually taken into consideration in the proof of it: 
whereas it is htire treated of on|y as a matter of 
fact. To explain this : that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones, is an abstract 
truth ; but that they appear so to pur mind, is only 
a matter of fact. And this la^t must have been 
admitted, if any thing was, by those ancient scep- 
tics, who would not have admitted the former; 
but pretended to dbubt, Whether there' were any 
such thing as truth ; or. Whether we could certain- 
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Uy depend upon our faculties of imderstanding for 
the knowledge of it in any case. So likewise, that 
there is, in the nature of things, an original standr 
ard of right and wrong in actions, independent 
upon all will, but which unalterably determines the 
will of God, to exercise that moral government 
over the world which religion teaches^ i e. finally 
and upon the whole to reward and punish men re* 
spectively as they act right or wrong ; this asser- ' 
tion contains an abstract truth, as well as matter of 
fact. But suppose in the present state, every man, 
without exception, was rewarded and punished, in 
exact proportion as he followed or transgressed that 
sense of right and wrong, which God hm implant- 
ed in the nature of every man ; this would not be 
at all an abstract truth, but only a matter of fact 
And though, this fact were acknowledged by every 
one, yet the very same difficulties might be raised, 
as are now, concerning the abstract questions of 
liberty and moral fitness: and we should have a 
proof, even the certain one of experience, that the 
government of the world was perfectly moral, 
without taking in the consideration of those ques- 
tions ; and this proof would^ remain, in what way 
soever they were determined. And thus, God hav- 
ing given mankind a moral faculty, the object of 
which is actions, and which naturally approves 
some' actions as right and of good-desert, and con* 
demns others as wrong, and of ill-desert ; that he 
will, finally and upon the whole, reward the former 
and punish the latter, is not an assertion of an ab- 
stract truth, but of what is as mere a fact, as his 
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doing ao at pment would be. This future fact I 
have not indeed proved with the force with wliich 
it might be proved, from the principles of liberty 
and moral fitness ; but without them have given 
m. reaUy conclusive practical proof of it, which i& 
greatly strengthened by the general analogy of 
nature ; a prdof easily cavilled at, easily shewn not 
to be demonstrative, for it is not offered as such;; 
but impossible, I think, to be evaded or answered^ 
And thus the obligations of religion are made out, 
exclusively of the questions concerning liberty 
and moral fitness; which have been perplexed 
with difficulties* and abstruse reasonings, as every 
thing may. 

Hence, therefore, may be observed distinctly, 
what is the force of this Treatise. It will be, to 
such as are convinced of religion, upon the proof 
arising out of the two last mentioned principles, 
an adcHtional proof and a confirmation of itj to 
such as do not admit those principles, an original 
proof of it,* and a confirmation of that proof 
Those who believe, will here find the scheme of 
Christianity cleared of objections, and the evi- 
dence of it iti a peculiar manner strengthened: 
those who do not believe, will at least be shewn 
the absurdity of all attempts to prove Christianity 
false, the plain undoubted credibility of it; and, I 
hope, a good deal more. 

And thus, though some perhaps may i^eriously 
think^ that analogy, as here urged, has too great 

* Pages 141^ 142^ &c. 
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stress laid upon l}:; and ridicule, unaniswerable ridi- 
cule, may be applied, to shew the argument from 
it in a disadvantageous light; yet there can be no 
question, but that it is a real one. For religion, 
both nati^ral and revealed, implying in it numerous 
facts; analogy, bejng a confirmation of all facts.tp 
which it can be applied, as it is the only proof of 
most, cannot but be admitted by every one tabea 
piaterial thing, and truly of .weight on the side of 
religion, both natural. and revealed; and it ought 
to be particularly regarded by such as profess to 
follow nature,, and to be less satisfied with abstract 
reasonings. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Whatever account may be giyen, of the strange 
inattdiition and disregard, in some ages and coun- 
tries, to a matter of such importance as religion, 
it \$rould, before experience, be incredible, that 
there should be the like dis(regarH in those, who 
have had the moral system of the world laid before 
them, as it is by Christianity, and often inculcated 
upon them; because this moral system carries in 
it a good degree of evidence for its truth, upon- its 
being barely proposed to our. thoughts. There is 
no need of abstruse reasonings and distinctions, 
to convince an unprejudiced understanding, that 
there: is a God who made and governs the world, 
^nd will Judge it in righteousness; though they 
may. be necessary to answer abstruse difficulties, 
when once such are raised; when the very meaning 
of^ those words, which express most intelligibly thp 
general-doctrine of religion, is pnetendcd to be un- 
certain, and the clear truth of the thing itself is 
obscured by the intricacies of speculation. But, 
to an unprejudiced mind, ten thousand thousand 
instances of design, cannot but prove a Designee. 
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And it is intuitively manifest, that crea'tores ought 
to live under a dutiful sense of their leaker ; and 
that justice and charity must he his laws, to crea- 
tures whom he has made social, and placed ia 
society. Indeed, the truth of revealed religion, 
peculiarly so called, is not self-evident, but re- 
quires CKtemal proo^ in order to its being receiv- 
ed. Yet inattention, among us, to repealed reli- 
gion, will be found to imply the same dissolute 
.immoral temper of mind, as inattention to natural 
teHgion ; because, when both are laid before us, in 
the manner they are in Christian countries of liber- 
ty, our obligations to inquire into both, and to 
.embrace both upon supposition of their truth, are 
obligations of the same nature. ' For, revelation 
claims to be the voice of God ; and our obligation 
to aj^tend to his voice, is, surely, moral in all cases. 
And as it is insisted, that its evidence is conclusive, 
upon thorough consideration of it ; so it ofiRerSi it- 
self to us with manifest obvious appearances of 
having something more than human in it^ and 
therefore in all reason requires, to ^ave its claims 
most seriously examined into. It li to be added, 
that though light and knowledge, in what manner 
soever afforded us, is equally from God; yet a 
miraculous revelation has a peculiar tendency, 
from the first principles of our nature, to awaken 
mankind, and inspire them with reverence and awe: 
and this, is a peculiar obligation, to attend to what 
claims to be so with such appearances of truth. 
It Is therefore most certain, that our obligations to 
inquire seriously into the evidence of Christianity) 
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and, upon supposition of its truth, to embrace it, 
are of the utmost importanae, and moral in the 
highest and most proper sense. Let us then sup- 
pose, that the evidence of reti^od in general, and 
df Christianity, has been seriously inquired into^ 
by all reasonable men among ns. Yet we find 
many professedly to reject both, upon speculative 
principles of infidelity. And all of them do not 
content themselves with a bare neglect of religion, 
and enjoying their imaginary freedom from its res- 
traints. Some go much beyond this. They deride 
<jfod's moral government over the world : They re» 
nounce his protection, and defy his justice : They 
xidicule and vilify Christianity^ and blaspheme the 
Author of it; and take all occasions to manifest a 
scorn and conterppt of revelation. This amounts to 
an adtive setting themselves against religion; to 
what may be considered as a positive principle of 
irreliglon; which they cultivate within themselves, 
and, whether they intend this effect or not, render 
habitual, as a good man does tlie contrary princi- 
ple. And others, who are not chargeable with all 
this profligateness, yet are in avowed opposition to 
xeligion, as if discovered to be groundless. Now 
admitting, which is the supposition we go upon, 
that these persons act upon what they think prin- 
ciples of reason, and otherwise they are not to be 
argued with ; it is realiy inconceivable, that they 
should imagine they clearly see the whole evidence 
of it, considered in itself, to be nothing at all; nor 
jdo they pretend this. They arc far indeed from ha v- 
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ang a just notion of its evidence ; but they would 
not say its evidence was nothing, if they thought 
the system of it, with all ij^s circumstances, were 
credible, like other matters of science or history. 
So that their manner of treating it must proceed, 
either from such kind of objections against ail re- 
ligion, as hav^ been answered or obviated in the 
former part of this Treatise ; or else from object 
tions and difficulties, supposed more peculiar to 
Christianity. Thus, they ehtertaip prejudipes 
against the whole notion of a revelation, and mi- 
raculous interpositions. They iBnd things in Scrip- 
ture, whether in incidental passages or in the ge- 
neral scheme of it, which appear to them unreason- 
able. They take for granted, that if Christianity 
were true, the light of it miist have been more ge- 
neral, and the evidence of it mor^ satisfactory, or 
rather overbearing ; that it niiist and would have 
been, in some way, othierwise put and left, than it 
is. Now, this is not imagining they see the evi- 
dence itself to be nothing, or incopsiderable ; but 
quite another thing. It is being fortified against 
the evidence, in some degree acknowledged, by 
thinking they see the system of Christiapity, or 
pomewhat which appears to them necessarily con- 
nected with it, to b(B incredible or false : fortified 
against that evidence, which might, otherwise, 
make great impression upon them. Or, lastly, if 
any of these persons are, upon the whole, in doubt 
concerning the truth of Christianity; their be- 
haviour seems owing to their taking for granted, 
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thrpugh strange ina'ttention, that such doubting is 
in a manner the same things ^s being certain against . 

it. 

To these persons, and to this state .of opinion 

concerning religipn/ the foregoing Treatise is adapt-* 
ed. For, all the general objections . against the 
moral system' of nature having been obviated, it is' 
shewtxi that there is n'dt any peculiar presumption 
at all against Christianity, either considered as not 
discoverable by reason, or as unlike to what is so 
discovered ; nor any worth mentioning, against it 
as miraculous, if any at all ; . none certainly, which 
can render it in the least incredible. ,It is shewn>^ 
that upon supposition of a divinie revelation, the 
analogy of nature rpnders it beforehand highly cre- 
dible; I. think probable^, that many things in itf 
miist appear liable to great objections; and that 
we must be incompetent judges of it, to a great 
degree. This observation is, I think, uhquestion^' 
ably true, and of the very utmost importance : but 
it is urged, as I hope it will be understood, with 
great caution of not vilifying the faculty of reasdn/ 
which is ^" the candle of the Lord within us;"* 
though it can afford no light, whcr^ it does not 
shine; nor judge, where it has no principles to 
judge uponv The objections here spoken of, being 
first answered in the view t>f objections against 
Christianity as a matter pf fact, are, in thci next 
place considered as urged, more immediately,^ 
against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of 

* Prov. XX. 27. 
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the Christian dispensation. AndT it is fally made 
Qttty that they admit of exactly the like answer, in 
every respeet^ to what the like objections against 
the constitution of natine admit of : tha% as partial 
views give the i^^pearonce of wrong to things, 
irhichi upon £srther consideration and knowledge 
of their jelations to other thiikg% are faund just 
and good; so it is perfectly credible^ that the 
things objected, against the wisdom and goodness 
of the Christiao dispensation, may be rendered 
instances of wisdom and goodsess by tfaetr re* 
ference to other things beyond o«r view : because 
Christianity is a scheme as much above our com- 
prehension, as that of natuie ; and, like tbat^ a 
scheme in which means are made use of to accom- 
plish ends, and whicb^ as is most credible, may be 
carried an by general laws. And it ought to be 
attended to^ that this is not an answer taken mere^ 
ly or chiefly from our ignorance ; bat from some* 
what positive whf di our observation shews us. For, 
to like objectioM, the like answer is experienced 
to be just, in numberless parallel cases. The objec- 
tions against the Christian dispensation, and the 
method by which it is carried on, having been thus 
obviated, in general smd together ; the chief of 
them are considered distinctly, and the particular 
things objected to are shewn credible^ by their per- 
fect analogy, each apart, to the constitution of na- 
ture. Thus, if man be fallen from his primitive 
state, and to be restored, and infinite wisdom and 
power engages in accomplishing our recovery; it 
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were to have been expected, ^ it is said^ that tbi^ 
ahould have been effected at once, and not by 
siich a Ipng series of means, and such a various 
economy of persons and things ; one dispensation 
preparatory Jto another, this to a farther cme, and so 
on through an indefinite number of ages^ before 
the end of the scheme proposed can be complete* 
ty accomplished; a scheme conducted by infinite 
wisdom, and executed by almighty power. But 
now, on the contrary, our fi^nding that every thing 
in the constitution and course of nature is thus 
carried. on, shews such expectations conperning re- 
velation to be highly unreasonable; and is au satis- 
factory answer to *them*, when urged as objections 
s^inst the credibility, that the great scheme of 
Providence in the redemption of the wwld may be 
of this kind, and to be accomplished in this man<^ 
ner. As to the particular method of our redemp^^ 
tjon, the appointment of a Mediator between God 
and man ; this has been shewn to be most obvious- 
ly analogous to the general conduct of nature, t. e. 
the God of nature, in appointing others to be the 
instruments of his mercy, as we experience in the 
daily course of Providence. The condition of this 
world, which the doctrine of our redemption by 
Christ presupposes, so much &lls in with natural 
appearances, that heathen moralists inferred it from 
those appearances; inferred, that human nature 
was fiaUen from its original rectitude, and, in con^ 
sequence of this, degraded from its primitive hap- 
piness. Or, however this opinion came into the 
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il^orldj these appearances must have kept up the 
tradition^ and confirmed the belief of it. And as 
it was the general opinion, under the light of na- 
ture, that repentance and reformation, alone and 
by itself, was not sufficient to do away sin, and pro- 
cure a full remission of the penalties annexed to it; 
and as the reason of the thing does not at all lead 
to any such conclusion ; so every day's experience 
shews us, that reformation is ]tot,.in any sort^ suf- 
ficient to prevent the present disadvantages. and 
miseries, which,, in the natural course of thing^r, 
God has annexed to folly and extravagance. Yet 
there may be ground to think, that the jmni^- 
ments, which, by the general laws of divine go- 
vernment, are annexed to vice, may be prevented; 
that provision may have been, even originaliy, 
made, that they should be prevented by some means 
or other, though they could not by reformation 
alone. For we, have daily instances of siTch mercy, 
in the general conduct of nature ; compassion pro- 
vided for misery,* medicines for diseases, friends 
against enemies. There is provision made, in the 
original constitution' of the. world, that much of 
the>natural bad consequences of our follies, which 
persons themselves alone cannot prevent, may, be 
prevented by the assistance of others; assistance, 
which nature enables, and disposes, and appoints 
them to afford. By a method of goodness analo- 
gous to this, whien the world lay in wickedness, and 
consequently in ruin,. ^^ God so loved the world,- 

* Sermon 6tb, at tl)e Rolls. 
1 
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tHit he gaVe hb otely liegotteDi Suti" tii^: dav6 it; 
stiid^*-he bein^^ifmcle peiijebt by suiftnring). became 
ihemtiitit'oft^emBUvAv^tioti to aH them th^t obey 
bmt^''^^ ' ' ihAe^df >i)6ither reason nor analogy yould 
lead lis tb thfinl:, in ^a^tibuUr^ that the ftiterp^sition 
dp Christ, in the Hianner in \W>febJiedid inferpose, 
i^itkitH'beof that eifi^kcy 4ot recovery of the worlds 
wbibb the Sc^iiptUY^ teacheft ns it was : but neither 
would' reason nor analogy tea<|l ^s to think, thai 
othe^ p&rCilMllar me&nis would be of the eificaciy) 
which e^xperienc^ sh^w^ they are, in ntiniberless iti- 
^Vfcnce^. And tbeii^fbre, as the case^ before us does 
not 'j^tiAt of expeii(e6ee ; s6| that neither reason 
n^r ati^l^gy ^^ «jbe^, how» or in what particular 
way^ 'bfa^ liiterpbsition of Christ, a^ revealed in 
Sctifiliii^e, i$ of th^t efficacy which it is there re^ 
pfesetolie^ to be ; this isno kind nor degree of pre- 
suM^tidtt against its being realty of that efiicaey« 
!P4rih«^ : tb* objections against Christianity, from 
the light of it n<it being universal, tior its evidence 
^ fetrtbng as toight possibly be given us, have been 
anstvetid by the geijeral Analogy of nature. That 
God has made such var'i^ty of creatures, is indeed 
an answer %o the foMer > but that he dispenses^ his . 
gifts in such variety, both Of degrees and kinds, 
amongst creatures of the same sptecies, and even to 
the same individuals at different times, is a more 
obvious and full answer to it. And it is so far 
from being the method of Providence, in other 
cases, to afford us such overbearing evidence, a^ 

* John ill. 1 6. Heb. v. 9. 

2 A 
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some require m proof of Christiaiiity^ that, ou the 
contrary, the evidence upon whjch we are natural- 
ly appointed to act in common matters, throughout 
a very great part of life, is doubtful in a high degree. 
And, admitting the fact, that God has afforded to 
some, no more than doubtful evidence of religioD, 
the same account may be given of it, as of dif- 
ficulties, and temptations with regard to .practice. 
But as it is not impossible,* surely, that this al- 
leged doubtfulness may be men's own fault, it 
deserves' their most serious consideration, whether 
it be not so. However, it is certain that doubting 
implies a degree of evidence for that of which we 
doubt; and that this degree of evidence a^ really lays 
us under obligations, as demonstrative evidence. 

The whole then of religion is. throughout credi- 
ble ; nor is there, I think, any thing r^ating to 
the revealed dispensation of things more different 
from the experienced constitution and course of 
nature, than some parts of the constitution of na- 
ture are from other parts of it. .And if so, the 
only question^which remains is, What positive evi- 
dence can be alleged for the truth of Christianity? 
This too, in. general, has been considered, and the 
objections against it estimated. Deduct therefore 
what is to be deducted from that evidence, upon 
account of any weight which may be ^thought to 
remain in these objections, ^after what the analogy 
of nature has suggested in answer to them ; and 
then consider, what are the practical consequences 

• Page 2S9, &c. 
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from all this, upon the most sceptical principles 
one. can argue upon, (for I am writing to persons 
who entertain these principles); and, upon such 
ccmsidefation, it wiJU .be obvious, that immorality, 
as Httle excuse as it admits of in itself, i^ greatly 
^ggralrated, in persons who have been itiide ac- 
quainted with Christianity, whether they believe 
it^ornot.; because the, moral system of nature, or 
liatural religion, which Christianity lays before us, 
a^roves itself, almost intuitively, to a reasonable 
mind upon seeing it proposed. In the next place, 
with regard to Christianity it will be observer^ 
that there is a middle, between a rfuU satisfaction 
of tbetaruthof it, and a.satisfactionof thcico^trary. / 
Hie middle state of mind between these two, con<^ 
sists in a serious apprehension, that it may be tnie, 
joined with doubt, whether it he so. And this, 
upon the best judgment I am able to make, is as 
far towards speculative infidelity, as any sceptic 
can at all be supposed tp go, who has had true 
Christianity, with the proper evidence of it, laid 
before him, and has in any tolerable measure con- 
sidered them. For I would not be mistaken to 
comprehend all who have ever heard of it; because 
it seems evident, that, in many countries called 
Christian, neither Christianity, nor its evidence, 
are fairly laid before men. And in places where 

^ both are, there appear to be some who have very 
little attended to either, and who reject Christiani- 

. ty with a scorn proportionate to their inattention;^ 
and yet are by no means without understanding in 
other matters. Now it has been shewn, that a se- 
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rious apprehension thiait Chrisfiaftitymrfy be ttrifc, 
hyspertoii^ under th^ MViict«)t obli^«ioflei of ii 
serious regard to it, thi^>«ighbiH; the WtibVtO^ their 
IHe ; a regard not the ^satn^^ -ex^^tly , btit Iftm^aiy 
respects nearly the samfe, Wrth^wHat a'fii|l 6dA!ric- 
tion of its truth Mh3u!d- fejr thetilf under. '-Xaw^^, 
k will appear, that blasphemy ancf pri^tfnlii^eils, I 
mean with regUrd to Chrifttiamity, are dbsiAutely 
w^ithout excuse. Fbr therfe is h(y temptattbn ttt it, 
but from the wantonness of 'vattity or mirth ; aHl 
these; corisideritig the itffifiite ii»p6rtance of the 
subject, are no such tetiiptatfon^ a^sf tb^aifftitd aiy 
excuse for It! If this bea just accdunt tff thingi^ 
aind ycft men can go on to vilify or disregard Gttri^ 
tiariity, which iit6 tallc and»^a(5t, afe if tihey tiad^A 
demonstration 6f itsftli^cioi*; th«rt?j'fe lift reasten 
to thiiik they '^vould altci^ their behavJi^rtft-^tty 
purpose, though there Were a dcniVirisrCrdtrdn'o^ its 
truth. 
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DISSERT. L 



OF PERSONAL IDENTITY. 



Whether wc are to live in a future state, as it 
is the most important question which can possibly 
be asked, so it is the most intelligible one which 
can be expressed in language. Yet strange per- 
plexities have been raised abqut the meaning of 
that identity, or sameness of person, which is im- 
plied in the notion of our living now and, here- 
after, or in any two successive moments. And the 
solution of these difficulties hath been stranger 
than the difficulties themselves. For, personal 
identity has been explained so by some, as to ren- 
der the inquiry concerning a future life of no 
consequence at all to 'Us, the persons who are 
makhig it And though few men can be misled 
by such subtleties, yet it may be proper a little to 
consider them. 

Now, when it is asked wherein personal iden- 
tity consists, the answer should be the same as if 
it wfere asked, wherein consists similitude or equa- 
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lity ; that all attempts to define, would but perplex 
it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in ascertaining 
the idea. For as, upon two triangles being com- 
pared or viewed together, there arises to the mind 
the idea of similitude ; or upon twice two and 
four, the idea of equality ; so likewise, upon conv^ 
paring the consciousHessas of one's self, or one's 
own existence in any two oaomeul^s, there as im- 
mediately arises to the mind the idea of personal 
identity. And as the two former comparisons 
not only give us the ideas of similitude and equa- 
lity, but also shew us, that two triangles are 
alike, and twice two and four are equal ; so the 
latter comparison not oqly givfss us th^ idea of 
persoiial identity, but also sh^ws us the ifd^tity 
of ourselves in those tw,o n)0Qit!|its ;, the pf enent, 
suppose, and that immediately p<a^t; or tbe pre- 
sent, and that a mQUtb^ a y^f^r, or twenty years 
past. Or, in other words, by refleqtingi Mpon that, 
which js my self now, and that, which wa« my 
self twenty years ago, I discern they ase not two, 
but one and the same self. 

But though conscioi^sn^ss of what is past does 
thus asoertain our persp^al identity to ourselves, 
yet, to, say' that it makes personal identity, or is 
, necessary to our being, the fiani^. persons^ is t<^ Bfiy, 
that a person has not existed a .sipgl^ nipoi^iit, 
nor done one action, but what lie can remember; 
indeed none but what he reflects upon. * And.ime 
shoi|ld rpally think it seif-evkient> thajb /coQ^iQus*- 
ness pf pergonal identity presupposes anci there* 
fore cannot constitute^ pergonal identity, any more 
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thali Hdawle4ge, in an^.otJjfer case,;^A.CQn%titu;te 
truth; which it; presuppose^. 

This wo^4^rf ui mista.ke p?^y; pQs^^b)y hftVe^ ari^a 
fromheupe/thfit^tol^e end^eciwith cqusg^qjuso^^, 
is ins^pa^ble fmm the idea of a person, or ii:ijtei- 
ligept be'ing. , For, this might b(^.expressi§4, inac- 
curately thus,; — that G<msciquqa;ie$s<;nakieSk j^6r$9iiA- 
1i1;y ; apd from heqce it: |night be Qoi^pli^^kd. <tp 
m^ke perso^^l identity. , fii^t ^tl^ough pr/^s^/it; fiOXk- 
sciouswPS of what,>y€ a.t pr/e^ijft d9i«t^d,feeJ^ .ia 
iiptess^iy .tp our. beings the pgwfts^ M^Q.fiojitrAwer; 
y€$ present C;Qtja<?iQUj890^ of ;paist actions, qrieci- 
i^gs, is nJOtfWewary t^ our being, the. ftwae per- 
sons; who peiform^d tho^ aef^ions, or/^dith^i« 
^deliri^s. ' 

The inquiry, wlja* mftlcBs. yeg^labtes ,th/^i9a«ae ia 
the cjommpn ajcqeptetion .of the: woirf,-<^o^a;n0fc ap- 
pear to hav«,any ri^ation tb tWs af per^pnAt a^^n- 
tity ; be^4u$q : the . word, ^ame^ ■ when. ^ applied \ to 
tbem and to person, is. npt only appUed to dff&or- 
ejnt; spfag^cts, .teit; it i^ alsp; wsjed ii) idiffei;enti sen«$. 
;For Wthei^.a n^an ^Wf^r;s:to the ^anw tr/^e,. as l^viog 
st0od fifty yeara in the: ^ann^. place, be loews.anly 
th? sanfie es toi al L th© purposes >o.f prapei^ty, ^indi us^ 
of common life, a,nd not that the tree ; h^dj bfiCli 
all that tinjie thf^ SAn)e, irtilherSt^KSiS ^hllfts«pWcal 
^useof ithefvford, 5or. l^fr^a«8«^!Kpo*K? A«I>#!w 
any onC) p^^igle of the. p^««e»fc treeii h^r 1^rf»i»f! 
with apy OBie >partick pfs tjbte tfiCfi ^hicfe s,t(KHisip 
the ,s?in>c. plac§ fifty year^ ag^. Apiljfi theyi,h»Vie 
9Pt of)e qo^i^on partR^ie Qf na^tter^ th^y c^niKisit 
be.thfe s^mci.trce in the propsr , j>hil9^i>biB senfc 
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of the word same; it being evidently a contradic- 
tion in terms^ to say they are, when no part of 
their substance, and no one of their properties, is 
the same : no part of their substance, by the sup- 
position ; no one of their properties, because it is 
allowed, that the same property cannot be trans- 
ferred from one substance to another. And there- 
fore when we say the identity^ or sameness, of a 
plant consists in a continuation of the same life, 
communicated under the same organization, to a 
number of particles^ of matter, whether the same 
or not, the word same^ when applied to life and 
to organization, cannot possibly be understood to 
signify^ whut it signifies in this very sentence, 
when applied to matter. In a loose and popular 
sense then, the life, and the organization, and the 
plant, are justly said to be the same, notwithstand- 
ing the perpetual change of the parts. But in a 
strict and philosophical manner of speech, no man, 
no being, no mode of being, no any-thing, can be 
the same with that, with which it hath indeed no- 
thing the same. Now, sameness is used in this 
latter sense when applied to persons. The identity 
of these, therefore, cannot subsist with diversity of 
substance. 

The thing here considered, and, demonstrative- 
ly, as I think, determined, is proposed by Mr Locke 
in these words. Whether itj i. e. the same self ot 
person, be the same identical substance ? And he 
has suggested what is a much better aliswer to the 
question, than that which he gives it in form. For 
be defines person, a thinking intelligent beings &c. 
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and personal identity, the sameness of a rational 
bemg.^ The question then is, whether the same 
rational being is the same substance ; which needs 
no answer, because being and substance, in this 
place, stand for the same idea. The ground of the 
doobty whether the same person be the same sub* 
stance, t s^ said to be this : that the consciousness 
of' our own existence, in youtk and in old age, or 
in any two joint • succiesstve moments, is not the 
same indhijiual actionyf i. e. not the same consci- 
ousness, but different succisssive consciousnesseft. 
Now it is strange that this should have^>ccaaioned 
such perplexities. For it is surely conceivable, 
that a person may have a capacity of knowing some 
object or other to be the same now, which it was 
when he contemplated it formerly ; yet in this case, 
where, by the supposition, the object is percmed 
to be the same, the perception oif it in any two 
moments cannot be one and the same perception. 
And thus, though the successive consciousnesses 
vrbicb we have of our oMm existence are not the 
same, yet are they consciousnesses of one and the 
same thing or object ; of the same person^ self, or 
living agent. The person, of whose existence the 
consciousness is felt now, and was felt an hour or 
a year ago, is discerned to be, not two persons, 
but one and the same person ; and therefore is one 
and the same. 
Mr Locke's observations upon this subject ap- 

* Locke's Woriu, vol. i. p. 14$. ^ 
t Locke, p. 146, 147. 
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l^asty; and b^ SQein)»,to prof^t^ ))fmflcj^j€li9i»r 
.^|8^ed with 8Ufp9sitio^. whJQh hie h^ made r^la- 
tiY^ t9^ it* But son)^/>^.l4bose ihasty. <]i^serv^tijou$ 
]iay€ l^en, carried t!o a atrapge l^Bgt^ by adders; 
\fhos» notion,' ^hen .traic^d and; exainiiiifd. tp.tbe 
l»)*opa, amani^ts, iJjbink, tQ this.:! .VXha*' pet- 
«>j»lity ift uQt a, perinanp jiiti iM a itrsift#ie«t . JWng : 
4hatj^fcliVe3fa»d di^*^beg;irt8 audi «iMf .8)>QH)timiEUly : 
tJni^np Qn^€Aiiiany;maiie^miiiiiQn&:aii4.tih€(fMi)0 
{:^rwii twaiRiom^ata t;og^t;hQr,;ihiW iMl^.9ttfi<^Ke 

Mur(eiiib9lw9e b !i«d(e^d 4?4»tm<^%i«b«^ 
wJal«j^)WrUHs be so or n^t, S$;\t ^^i»h i^^i^g.tp 
♦tl« p«if|K)iiM&;i#ce it is qOit su)«tan««i, IniXiC^lWU- 

fft ^.y tMT^ nMflaWiiJ$i ikh: :<:Q»ft?ftMe^^tly,tbft^^ 
«l»^aU^y; (Kfti^tiUii^ by it." 4ftd >fr^fli 'l^«Qfi0 it 
»Mifet;feli(^^<;ltl»tafcis,%fal|«jy upp»j<Q»r9#lRi3fc to 

.chft^»ortf>ypr/?8eat:.si^yi?^W;ith '^^ 

or to ifi»g^i»Q .ppi! ip«e8suti s^Jlv^si , Ini^f^^ik i% 9^y 

thing. wbifibibef«it us^ y^aterd^y, t3!rt,tba* put.pue- 
«fiUt selfi'WHl; b^ iQtercsteicl in. what. will. bef^ 
to-nmrrow^ 3iiM;«Qur'pre«^iit|self is nat^ip^r^ity, 
the «amc. Avitii the i^\i oi jtestfeiday, 'btifi;aitolbsr 
lilf0<3«lf or pernion :€3oi|iii%» in i,te.rgpnv.%nd.wisT 

t^fkea for it; tQ^,]»5hMi,.aiM?theivs«tCv»ilfc fjiecftM 

to-morrow. Thi^, I say, xnustfolloygi^i^hiHltisif 

• . I - . ■ 
» . . « •' ' . • . • 

* Locke, p. 152. 

t See an answer, t^ Dr Q^ky|.^t^|j^«({||epF^ ^^ ^^ ^'^' ^ ^^ 
Dodwell, 2d edit, p. 44, 56, &c/ 
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Srilf or pfft^'sotti of td^day, and that of to-iworrow/ 
SLT^ hintht/^PtiCf but only like pefsons^ the per* 
son Of to-d9[y is teally no more interested in what 
t«riH'bef;fen the^ersdn of toJ-morww, than in what 
w4lH)^faU airjr other pei^on./. It i»ay be thought^ 
p^rhyj^8if ithat^thts^ is nptTa just repnesentaltion 4>f 
the ^pitVi6ii^ we are ^speaking ^of ; because ' thoBci 
^li6 :t1i^intafi<i' i t aHoWj that a person is the ^ siaatt^ 
as *fer>l>8k;kf as his tenrembrance reaches; And', 4ft- 
deed, ih^^ do ase tht' words^ idenfipy^ zv^^m pet^ 
son; Nbr' win Idngdage pei^mittbese^ Wonds^l^ b^ 
laid afiiid*: sinccf if they were, there mtisi' be, JE 
know not^^'hit, ridietilotis i^riphrasis subsinfiited^ 
in the room of then). But they cannot, consiDt"^ 
enily wHh th^emselves, mean; that the person i» 
reatlv the sat«e; For it is setf-'evident, that the per- 
sbnalitj^ Hcannot be really the isame, if,- as tlifey ex* 
pWMy assert j that in which it consists is not the* 
sdme. AhiH ae,^ eoiisistently with themselvefs^ they 
cdhilt[^t, BIO, I think, it appears th^ do not, mlaan, 
that the person is really the same, but only thdl be 
is sd in a fictiti(5us stifi^ : in stidh a sense bnjy as 
t*tey assit^l ; for this they do assert, that any niam* 
b^ of persouig wh^t^vef may bd the same pen^o^*. 
The barie unf4»ldti}gthi» notion, and layinj^ it^tl^ 
naked and open, seehis the;bfe^ confntation oiP it:- 
HoWfever, since great stress iB^aid to be ptiti^^yon^ 
it, I add the following things : 

First y This notion ia absolutely contradicitory 
to that certain conviction^ which necessarily, and 
every i^oment, rises within us, when we tftrn out 
thoughts upoii ourselves; when we veftect Upon 
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wbat is past, and look forward upon what is to 
come. All imagination of a daily change of that 
kving agent which each man calls himself, for an- 
other, or of any such change throughout our whole 
present life, is entirely borne down by oor natural 
sense of things. Nor is it possible .for a person in 
his wits to alter his conduct, with .regard to his . 
health or affairs, from a suspicion, that though be 
should live to-morrow, he should not, however, 
be the ^ame person he is to-day. And yet, if it 
he reasonable to act, with respect tp a future life, 
upon this notion, that personality is transient ; it 
is reasonable to a^ct upiui it, with respect to the 
present. Here then is a notion equally appliaibk 
to religion and ta our temporal concerns; and 
every one sees and feels the inexfuressibie absurdity 
of it in the latter case. If, therefore, any can take 
up with it in Uie former, this cannot proceed 
from the reason of the thing, but mu^t be owing 
* to an inward unfairness, and secret corruption of 

, heart 

Seamdfy^ It is not an idea, or absjtract notion, 
or quality, but a being only, which is capable of 
life and action, of happiness and misery. Now all 
beings confessedly continue the same, during the* 
whole time of their existence. Consider then a 
living being now existing, and which has existed 
for any time alive : this living beinj^ must have 
done and miffered and enjoyed, what it has done 
' and suffered and enjoyed formerly (this living 
b^ing, I say, and not another,) as really as it does 

' and suffcfrs and enjoys, what it does and suffers and 
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enjoys this instant. All these successive actions^ 
enjoyments, and sufferings, are, actions, enjoy- 
ments, and suiferiugs, of the same living being. 
And they are so, prior to all consideration of its 
remembering or forgetting; since remembering 
or fio(rgetting can make no alteration in the truth 
of past matter of fact And suppose this being 
endued with limited powers , of knowledge and 
memcMry, .there is no more difficulty in conceiving 
it to haVe a power, of knowing itself to h6 the 
same living being which, it was some tim^ ago, of 
remembering some of its actions, sufferings, and 
enjoyments, and forgetting others, than in con- 
ceiving, it to know^ or remember, or forget, any 
tiling else, 

Jliirdfyy Every person is conscious, that he is now 
^e same person or self be was, as far back as his 
remembrance reaches : since, when any one reflects 
upon a past action of his owti, he is just as certain 
of the person who did that action, nsunely, himself, 
the person who now reflects upon it, as he is cer- 
tain that the action was at all done. Nay, very 
often a person's assurance of an action having be^n 
done, of which he is absolutely assured, arises 
wholly from the consciousness that he himself did 
it. And this he, person, or self, must either be a 
substance, or the property of some substance. If 
he, if person, be a substance ; then consciousness 
that he is the same person, is consciousness that 
he is the same substance. If the person, or he, 
be the property of a substance ; still consciousness 
that he is the same property, is as certain a proof that 
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his substance remains > the same/ ds donsciotk tfiess 
that he remains the saii^e substatK^e widnki be : 
since the same property oansrot be transJterredfrom 
one substance to another. 

I- 

But-tho«igh we are thusc^ain tfa^weaie the 
sam^ agentS) living berngs, or substmnces, now, 
which wewetiB as far back as our remembrsitice 
reaehes.; yet it is asked) Wheiber we mky not pos- 
siMy be d^ei vetl in it ? And this question may be 
asiked at'the emi of dfnytdehion^tmtipn whatever; 
because it ik a^ question concerning the triith of 
percept}^'*by memoryi And he who can dmibt, 
whether perceptioni by meibory caiiin ibis case bei 
depended upon, may doabt also, whedier percep- 
tion by deduction and reasoning, which also include 
memory, oV, iadeetS, wb^lier jntnitive pei'ceptidn 
can. Ikire !tbeii we can gfo kio farther. Fix. it iisi 
ridiculous: to attempt to prove the. troth c^ those 
perceptions^, whose tiruth we can no otherwise proves 
than by other p^ceptions o£ exactly the same kmd 
with them, and wfaic^ there is jast the isame grouni 
t0 siispe^t; or t& attempt t& pirove tfab truth of 
di^r ^enlties^ which imn no. otherwise be proved, 
thaii by the use or ih^ns of tb6se very suspected 
faculttes themselvel 



> 
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DISSERT. II. 



OF THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 



•9^ 



That which renders beings capable of moyal 
government, is their having a moral nature, and 
moral faculties of perception and of action. Brute 
creatures are impressed and actuated, by various 
instinctst and propensions : so also are we, • But, 
additional to this, we have a capacity of retlecting 
upon actions and characters, and making them an 
object to our thought; and on doing this, we natu*- 
rally and unavoidably approve some actions, under 
the peculiar view of their being, virtuous and of 
good^^des^rt ; and disapprove others, as vicious and 
of ill^desert. That we have this moral approving 
and disapproving'^ faculty, is certain from our ex- 

f This way df speaking is taken from Epictetqs, f and is ma^e 
use of as seeming the most full, and least liable' to cavil. And 
the moral faculty may be understood to liaye these two epithets^ 
'iMctfutrrtxii and iit^i^tufAwrtacny upon a double account; because, 
upon a survey of actions, whether before .or after they arc; done, 
it determines them to be good or evil; apd also because it deter- 
mines itself to be the guide of action and of life^ in contradistinc- 
tion from all other faculties, or natural principles of action : in the 
yery same manner, as speculative reason directly and naturally 

t -Air. Spict. lib* 1* cap. 1. 
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periencitig it in ourselves, and recognizing it in 
each other. It appears from our exercising it un- 
avoidably, in the approbation and disapprobation 
even of feigned diaractiers : from the words, right 
and wrong, odious and amiable, base and worthy, 
with many others of like sigtii^cation in all lan- 
guages, applied to actions and characters : from the 
many written systems of morals which suppose it; 
since it cannot be imagined, that all these authors, 
throughout all these treatiseti, had absolutely no 
meaning at all to their ikrords^ or & neantng nctely 
chimerical : from our' natural selise k>f ^rbfitude, 
which implies a distiictioti between increlj being 
the instrument of good, and intending it: ftorn 
the like distinction*, every one inakesv 1>Mwii6ii in- 
jury and mere hak*m, wbirli, Hobiis says, is pecu- 
liar to mankind; and between itijury and just 
punishment, a distinction plainly imtural> prior to 
the consideration of human laws. It is manifest, 
great part of comition hnigva^, and t>f oommon 
behaviour over the Mrorld, is. formed upoa opposi- 
tion of such a moral faculty; v^h«lli«r caifod ooa- 
science, moral reason, moral sense;, or divine rea- 
febft ; whether- cotistdered as k setitimWit of tlife un- 
derstanding, or as a perception of the heart, or, 
which seems the truth, as includii^ both. Nor 
is it at all dciubtfiil in ^e gepera^. what course of 
«fc«i(Jh tiris ftttufty, dr pr^tctis^al Siscelrniiig power 

jadges of specuratii^ f ruth an^ &)sehodi) ; ^xA, nt the Mat fioie, 

is attended with k coiisciousiiess upon VifiiU^^ %^t 1K^ iuAiqiai 

right to judge of tbeai -Mcngl t« k^ . 
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within U8» iypiprovjes, wd what it diaapprovee. For» 
as liAuch aa ^it baa k€^n disputed wbe^^n vinu« 
constats, or whatever ground fpr .douht there iqay 
be about particular3f yet, in general^ there ia in 
reality an universally acknowledged standard of iu 
It n that, which all agea and all countries hav^ 
made profession of in public;, it ia that, which 
every man you mcjet, puts on the she]w pf ; it is 
that, whiqh the primary and fundamental laws of 
all civil constitutions, over the fiice of the eartb, 
make it their busjines^ and endeavour to enforce the 
practice of upon mankind ; namely, justice, veraci- 
ty, and regard to common good. 1% being maxkU 
fest then, in general^ that we have such a faculty 
or disoemment aa this, it may be of us^ to remark 
some things, more distinctly, concerning it. 

First J it ought to be observj^d, that the object 
of this fa|Oulty ia action?,* comprehending under 
that name, active or practical principles ; those 
principles from which men would act, if occasions 
and circumstances gave them power; and which, 
when fixed and habitual in any person, we call, his 
<^amct;en It does f^ot appear, that brutes have 
the least rtStK aenae of actiona, aa distinguished 
frcm events ;. or that will and design, which con- 
stitute the very nature of actions as such, are at all 
an object to their perception* $ut to ours they 
are ; and they are the object, an)d the only one, of 
thfs approving and disapproving faculty* Acting^ 



* /ifX « mftti MMt mKh-^ m/nk «M^ hfv^tif^ M» Aat09. h9< 

l6. Viitatjs itm fmpk m atlieiis comislil. Cic. QtL I. U c 6. 
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conduct, behaviour, abstracted frbni 'all regard to 
what is, in fact and event, the consequence of it, 
18 itsdf the natural object- of the moral dtscem- 
ment, as speculative truth apd falsehood is c^ spe- 
culative reason. Intention of such aiid such con- 
sequences, indeed, is always included ; for it is part 
of the action itself: but though the intended good 
or bad consequences do not follow, we have exact- 
ly the same sense of the action as if they did. In 
like manner, we think well or ill of characteirs, ab- 
stracted fr6m all consideration of the good or the 
evil, which-persons of ^uch characters have it ac- 
tually in their power to do. We never, in the moral 
way, applaud or blame either ourselves or others, 
for what; we enjoy or what we suffer, or for having 
impressions made upon us which we consider as 
altogether out of our power ; but only for what we 
do, or would have done, had it been m^onr power; 
or for what we leave undone which we might have 
done, or would have left undone though we could 
have done it.' * 

' Secondlyy Our sense or discernmient of actions, 
las morally good or evilj implies in it a sense or dis- 
cernment of them as of good or ill-desert. It may 
be difficult to explain this pierception; so as to an- 
swer all the questions which maybe asked con- 
cerning it; but every one speaks of such and such 
actions as deserving punishment; and it is not, I 
suppose, pretended, that they have absolutely no 
meaning at all to the expression. Now, the mean- 
ing plainly is not, that we conceive it for the good 
of society, that the doer of such actions shbuld be 
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made to suffer. For if unhappily it werte resolved^ 
that a man who, by' some innopent action, was in* 
fected with the plague, should be left to perish^ 
lest, by other people coming near hiro^ the infec* 
tion should spread ; no one would say, he deserved 
this treatment. . Innocence and ill-desert are in- 
consistent ideas. Ill-desert always supposes guilt ; 
and if one be Bot.part of the other, yet they are 
evidently and naturally connected in our mindr 
The sight of a man in misery raises our compassion 
towacds him ; and, if this misery be inflicted ou 
him by another, our indignation against the author 
of it . But when we are informed, that the sufferer 
is a villain; and is punished only for his treachery 
or cruelty; our compassion exceedingly lessens^, 
and, in many instances^ our indignation wholly 
subsides; Now, what produces this effect, is the 
conception of that in . the sufferer, which we call 
ill-desert. Upon considering then, or viewing to- 
%etheri our notion of vice and that of misery, there 
results a third, that of ill-desert. And thus there , 
is in, human creatures an association of the two 
ideas, natural and moral evil^ wickedness and pu- 
nishment. If this association were merely artificial 
or accidental, it were nothing ; but being most un- 
questionably natural, it greatly concerns us to at- 
tend to it, instead of endeavouring to explain it 
away. 

It may be observed farther, concerning our per- 
ception of good and of ill-desert, that the former is 
, very weak with respect to common instances of 
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virtue. One reason of which may be^ that it does 
not appear to a spectator, how far such instances of 
virtue proceed from a virtuous principle^ or in 
what degree this priiiciple is prevalent ; since a 
very weak regard to virtue may be shfficiiant to 
make men act well in many oommon instances. 
And on th^ other hand, our perceptioii of ill-desert 
m vicious actions lessens^ in proportion to the 
temptations men are thought tb have had to such 
vices. For, vice in human creatures consisting 
chiefly in the absence or waiit of the virtuous prin- 
ciple, though a ipan be overcome, suppose, by tor- 
tures, it does not from thence appear, to what de- 
gree the virtuous principle was wanting. All that 
appears is, that he had it not in such a ^egiee^ as to 
prevail over the temptation ; but possibly he had 
it in a degree, which would have cdidered lum 
proof against common temptiitions. 

Uiirdhfj Our perception of vice and ill-desert 
arises from, and is the result of, a comparison of 
actions with the nature and capacities of the agent 
For, the mere neglect of doing what we ought to 
dc^ would, in many cases, be determined by all 
men to be in the highest degree vicious. And this 
determination must arise from such comparison, and 
be the result of it ; because such neglect would 
not be vicious in creatures of other natures and ca- 
pacities, as brutes. And it is the same also with 
respect to positive vices, or such as consist in doing 
what we t)tight not. For, every one 1h|s a diffemt 
sense of harm done by an idiot^ madman, or child, 
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and by om of maturQ and common understanding ; 
tbough the action of bath, including the intention^ 
which ia part of the action, be the same : as it may 
b«, since ideots and madmen, as w«ll as childreoy 
^re capable, not only of doing miscbiefi but also 
of intending It Now, this difference must arise 
from sQUK^what disoertiusd iii the. nature or ca* 
pacities of on^ which renders the action vicious} 
and the want of whi^h in the other, renders the 
same action innocent, or l^ss vicious: and this 
plainly supposes a comparison, whether reflect^ 
upon or not, between the action and cqtpacities 
of the agent, previous to our determining ^n action 
to be vicious* And hence arises a proper applica-i' 
lion of t^e epithets, incongruous, unsuitable, dis* 
proportionate, unfit, to actionib which our moral 
faculty determines to b^ vicious. 

Fourthly, It deserves to be consjidered, whether 
men are more at liberty, in point of morals, to mak^ 
themselves miserable without reasoQ, than to makit 
other people so ; or dissolutely to neglect their own 
greater good, for the sake of a present lesser gratis- 
ficatien, than they are to neglect the good of others, 
whom nature has comiiiitted to their care. It should 
seem, that a due concern about our own interest 
or happiness, and a reasonable endeavour tp secure 
and promote it,^ which is, I think, very much the 
meaning of the word, . prudence, in our language ; 
it should seem, that this is virtue, and the contrary 
behaviour faulty and blameable : since, in the 
calmest way of reflection, we approve of the first, 
^nd condemn th^ other conduct, both in ourselves 
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andiotliers. This approbaticm and disapprobation 
are altogether different from mere desire o£ our 
own, or of their happiness, and from sorrow upon 
missing it. . For the object or occasion of this last 
kind of perception, is satisfaction or uneasiness ; 
whereas the object of the first is active behaviour. 
In one case, what our thoughts fix upon, is our 
condition ; in the other, our conduct. It is true, 
indeed, that nature has not given us so sensible a 
disapprobation of imprudence and folly, either in 
ourselves or others^ as of falsehood, injustice, and 
cruelty ; I suppose, because that constant habitual 
sense of private interest and good, which we always 
' carry about with us, reliders such sensible disappro- 
bation less necessary, less wanting, to keep us from 
imprudently neglecting our own happiness, and 
foolishly injuring ourselves, than it is necessary and 
wanting to keep us from injuring ot^iers, to whose 
good we cannot have so strong and constant a re- 
gard ; and also^ because imprudence and foUy^ ap- 
pearing to bring its own punishment more im- 
mediately and constantly than injurious behaviour, 
it less needs the additional punishment, which 
would be inflicted upon it by others, had they the 
same sensible indignation against it, as against in- 
justice and fraud and cruelty. Besides, unhappi- 
ness being in itself the. natural object of compas- 
sion, the unhappiness which people bring upon 
themselves, though it be wilfully, excites in us 
some pity for them ; and this, of course, lessens our 
displeasure against them. .But atill it is matter of 
experience^ that we are formed so, as to reflect very 
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severely upon the greater instances of imprndent 
neglects and foolish rashness, botlrin ourselves and 
others* Iti instances of this kind, men often say 
of themselves with remorse, and bf others with some 
indignation, that they deserved to suffer such ca- 
lafnities, because they brought . them upon them- 
selves, and would not take warning; Particularly^ 
when persons come to poverty and distress by a 
long course of extravagance, and after frequent 
admonitions, though without falsehood or injus- 
tice ; we- plainly do not regard such people as alike 
objects of compassion, with those who are brought 
into the same condition by unavoidable accidetrts. 
From these things it appears, that prudence, is a 
species of virtue, and folly of vice : meaning by 
Jolfyi somewhat quite different froip mere incapa- 
city ; a thoughtless want of that regard and atten- 
tion to our own happiness, which' we had capacity 
for. And this the word properly includes, and,^ as 
it^eems, in its usual acceptation ; for we scarce ap- 
ply it to brute creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute 
the matter^ I shall very willingly give him up the 
words mrtue and mee^ as not applicable to pru- 
dence and -folly; but must beg leave to insist^ 
' that the faculty within us, which is the judge of 
actions, approves of prudent actions, and disap- 
proves imprudent ones ; I say, prudent and im- 
prudent actions as such, and considered distinctly 
from the happiness or misery whicli they occasion. 
And by the way, this observation may help to de- 
termine, what justness there is in that objection 
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ligaimt T^ifppn, that it toacbes us to be mte]:««t^ 
and selfiab. 

Wthly^ Without inquiring bow fsj:, md in what 
sesi«^, virtue is resolvabto into b«^iievQl«n<^ and 
\K^ intQ tb^ want of it ; it may be pfQp* r to ob*- 
airm, tl^t hmffvo\mc% and the want af it, »ing^ 
eoiiaidorady are. in no sort the whole «f viftue and 
vice. Fof if this were tbe case, in the leview of 
one's own obaraoter, or that of others^ our, moral 
understanding and moral sense would be indifferent 
to every thing, but the degrees in which benevo- 
lence prevailedi and the degrees ^n which it was 
leanting* That is, we should neither. ^j>rove of 
benevolence to some persons rather than to othen^ 
|ior disapprove injustice and falsehood upon any 
Qtber accoftuit, than merely as an overbalance of 
happiness was foreseen likely to be produced by Uie 
first, and of misery by the second. But now, on 
the contrary,, suppose twp men competitoxs £pr any 
thing whatever, which would be of equal advaiv- 
tage to each of them ; though nothing indeed would 
be more impertinent, than for a stranger to busy 
himself to get one of them preferred to the other ; 
yet such endeavour would be virtue, in behalf of 
^ friend or benefactor, abstracted from all coo- 
aideration of distant consequences : as that exam- 
ples of gratitude, and the cultivation of friend- 
ship, would be of general good to the world. 
Again, suppose one man should, by fraud or vio- 
lence, take from another the fruit of his labour, 
with intent to give it to a third, who, he thought, 
would liave as much pleasure fron^ it, as would ba- 
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lance the pleasure which thi^ 6x$% possessor would 
have had m thq eojoymeiit, and his vescatioQ in tbQ 
less of it; suppose also/ that no bad €OQ;sequencea 
would follow; yet such an action would surely b^ 
vicious. Nay, farther, were treachery, violence, 
and injustice, no otherwise vicious, than as foret 
seen likely tp produce an overbalance of misery to 
society ; then, if in any case a man dould procure 
to himself as great advantage by an act of injua^^ 
tice, as the whole foreseen inconvenienoc^ likely 
to be brought upon others by it, would amount 
to, sncfa a piece of injustice would not be fai^lty 
or vicious at ail; because- it would be no more 
tlian, in any other Case, for a man to prefer his 
Own satisfaction to another's in equal degreesi* 
The fact then appears to be, that we are consti- 
tuted so, as to ^condemn falsehood, unprovoked vio- 
lence, injustice, and to approve of benevolence to 
some preferably to others, abstracted from all con-^ 
sideratioB, which conduct is' likeliest to produce 
an overbalance of happiness or misery* And there- 
fore, vs^re the Author of nature to propose nothing 
to himself as an end but the produetion of happi- 
ness, were his moral character merely that of bene- 
volence ; yet ours is not so; Upon that supposi^ 
tion, indeed, the only reason of his giving us the 
above-mentioned approbation of benevolence to 
some persons rather than others, and disappro- 
baUon of falsehood, unprovoked violence, and in- 
justice, must be, that he foresaw, thiii constitu- 
tion of our nature would produce more happiness, 
than forming us with a temper of mere general be- 
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nevolence. . JBut still, since this is oor copstitutioD^ 
falsehood, violence, injustice, must be vice in usy 
and benevolence^ to some preferably to others, 
virtue, abstracted from all consideration of the 
overbalance of evil or good, which they may appear 
likely to produce. 

Now, if human creatures are endued with such 
a moral nature as we have been explaining, or with 
a iporal fatuity, the natural object of which is ac- 
tions ; moral government must consist in rendering 
them happy andunhappy^ in rewarding and punish- 
ing them, as they follow,f neglect, or depart from^ 
the moral rule of action interwoven in their nature^ 
or suggested and enforced by this moral faculty;* 
in rewarding and punishing them upon account of 
their so doing. 

I am not sensible tl^it I have, in this fifth ob- 
servation, contradicted what any author designed 
to assert. But some of great and distinguished 
merit, have, I think, expressed themselves in a 
manner, which may occasion some danger, to 
careless readers, of imagining the whole of virtue 
to consist in singly aiming^ according to the best 
i)f their judgment, at promoting the happiness of 
mankind in the present state ; and the whole of 
vice, in doing what they foresee, or might foresee^ 
is likely to produce an overbalance of unhappiness 
in it : than which mistakes, none can be tonceived 
more terrible. For it is certain, that some of the 
most shocking instances of injustice, adultery^ 

* Partii. chap. 6. p. 147* 
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miirder, perjury, and even of persecution, may, in 
many supposable cases, not have the appearance of 
being likely to pvoduc^ an overbalance of misery 
in the present state; perhaps sometimes may have 
the contrary appearai^ce. ' For this reflection might 
easily be carried on ; but I forbear-- — ^The happi- 
ness of the world is the concern of him, who is the 
Lord and the Proprietor of it ; nor dp we know 
- what we are about, when we endeavour to promote 
the good of mankind in any ways, but those which 
he has directed; that is, indeed, in all ways not 
contrary to veracity and justice. I speak thus 
upon supposition of persons really endeavouring, 
in some sort, to do good . without regard to these. 
But the truth seems-to be, that such supposed en- 
deavours proceed, almost always, from ambition, 
the spirit of party, or some* indirect principle, con- 
cealed perhaps in great measure from persons them^ 
selves. And though it is our business and our 
duty to endeavoqr, within the boundi^ of veracity , 
and justice, to contribute to the ease, convenience, 
and even cheerfulness and diversion of our fellow- 
creatures ; yet, from our short views, it is greatly 
uncertain, whether this endeavour will, in particu- 
lar instances, produce an overbalance of happiness \ 
upon the whole ; since so many and distant things 
must come into the account. And that which 
makes it our duty, is, that there is some appear- 
ance that it will, and no positive appearance suf- 
ficient to balance this, oil the contrary side; and 
also, that such benevolent endeavour is a cultiva- 
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tibn of that most eKCeUent of all virtuotts priuci* 
pies, the active priociple af beoevQleace, 

However^ though veracity, &8 weU as j^$tic^. i$ 
to be our rule of hfe ; it must be added, otherwisjd 
a snace will be laid in the way of some plplo me% 
that the useof common forms of speech geberally 
utiderstood, cannot be falsehood ; and, in general^ 
that there can be jao designed falsehood without 
designing to deceive. It must likewise l^e observe* 
ed, that, in numberless cases, a tnan may be nndtT 
the strictest obligations to what he foresees will de*- 
ceive, without hisJntending it For it is jmpois^ 
sible not to foresee, that the words aiid actions of 
men in different ranks and employments, and of 
different educations, will perpetually be miitakeli 
by each other; and it cannot hut be so, whiUt 
they will judge with the utmost cvelessness, ta 
they daily do, of wh^t they are nQ%9 /perlmps!^ 
enou^ informed to be compietent judges of^. even 
though they considered it wij^h great attention. 



THE END. 
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